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In  Parliament  street  a  coal  dealer  refused  to  sell,  asserting  that 
his  stocks  were  exhausted.  When  the  women  found  out  he  was 
lying  they  tried  to  break  down  the  door  to  the  shop,  at  which 
point  the  owner  tried  to  stop  them  by  taking  out  a  revolver.  He 
never  should  have.  All  the  women  fell  upon  him  and  disarmed 
him.  They  made  things  hot  for  him,  but  without  coal.' 

Historians  have  tended  to  view  consumer  riots  as  an  Old  Regime-style 
"stating  of  the  (just)  price,"  a  spontaneous  tumult  definable  as  a  leftover 
from  an  earlier  age  antedating  the  era  of  modem  mass  politics.  This  study 
demonstrates  how  modem  mass  politics  can  lurk  beneath  the  surface  of  an 
apparently  spontaneous  museum  piece  of  female  protest,  the  consumer 
riot.^  Historians  such  as  Eric  Hobsbawm  have  applied  the  terms 
"spontaneous"  or  "primitive"  to  groups  that  accepted  the  obligations 
that  Old  Regime  society  imposed  on  them  while  they  protested  to  assert 
that  adherence  to  them  conferred  certain  rights.^  Others,  like  Temma 
Kaplan,  have  argued  that  the  traditional  "female  consciousness"  of 
women  consumer  rioters  utilized  acceptance  of  patriarchy  and  the  gender- 
based  division  of  labor  which  society  imposed  in  order  to  create  the  basis 
for  mass  political  action."*  Distinct  from  feminism,  which  is  a  stepchild  of 
liberal  individualism,  "female  consciousness"  posited  a  collective  notion 

Lester  Golden  received  his  B.A.  in  History  at  Hampshire  College, 
Massachusetts.  He  received  his  MA.  in  History  at  UCLA  and  is  currently 
writing  a  dissertation  on  Catalan  social  history. 
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of  rights  rooted  in  traditional  informally-organized  social  networks  of 
markets,  fountains,  town  or  neighborhood  plazas,  and  churches.  These 
informal  social  networks— the  lifeblood  of  communities — only  revealed 
themselves  during  crises,  since  crises  threaten  the  ability  of  women  to 
perform  their  traditional  social  obligations:  to  gather  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence and  to  nurture  life  and  family.  The  Barcelona  women's  war  of  1918 
demonstrates  how  female  consciousness  bridged  the  gap  between  the 
customary  and  the  modem  ideological  ways  of  viewing  the  social  world. 
The  women  used  patriarchal  society's  traditional  view  of  their  social  role 
to  forge  a  mass  protest  movement  superficially  archaic  in  style,  but 
revolutionary  in  temper  and  tactics.  They  show  that  the  most  conservative 
motives — the  assertion  of  the  traditional  rights  of  family  and  community 
against  the  modem  state  and  private  property — can  yield  the  most  revolu- 
tionary consequences. 

Catalonia  provides  an  ideal  laboratory  for  studying  these  questions.  It  is 
a  nation  (within  the  Spanish  state)  whose  dominant  class  is  a  stateless 
bourgeoisie,  which  in  1918  remained  on  the  dependent  periphery  of  the 
world  capitalist  system.  Until  the  1960's  it  had  little  of  the  heavy  industry 
with  the  homogeneous  male  proletariat  whom  historians  and  left  parties 
traditionally  regard  as  the  carrier  of  working  class  political  strength. 
Consequently,  Catalonia  also  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  to  raise  questions 
about  the  role  of  gender  in  mass  political  action.  It  is  also  a  suitable  locale 
for  exploring  the  ties  that  bind  traditional — in  this  case  female — conscious- 
ness to  modem  mass  political  movements,  despite  historians'  attempts  to 
sever  them. 

Hobsbawm  and  other  historians  have  sometimes  appreciated  the  politi- 
cal potential  of  workers'  conservative  motives  and  the  defensive  move- 
ments they  spawned.''  However,  their  restrictive  teleological  definition  of 
"proletarian,"  centered  on  the  point  of  production,  has  commonly  caused 
them  to  write  off  informally  organized,  community-based  movements  as 
"the  spontaneous  solidarity  of  the  local  labouring  community  .  .  . 
[which]  lacked  the  organization  and  maturity  which  could  have  made  their 
rebellion  more  than  a  momentary  danger  to  the  social  order.  "^  Since  it 
was  women  who  most  often  led  infomially-organized,  community-based 
direct  action,  this  argument,  in  effect,  establishes  a  gender-based  double 
standard  for  assessing  the  political  significance  of  working  class  organiza- 
tion and  mobilization.  These  historians  use  the  term  "spontaneity"  to  end 
the  discussion  where  it  should  begin.  "Spontaneity"  is  a  term  too  often 
employed  pejoratively  to  dismiss  historically  significant,  but  theoretically 
inconvenient  phenomena  which  can  offer  us  a  tangible  bridge  between 
consciousness  and  political  action. 

The  best  social  historians  have  given  the  faceless  crowd  back  its  human- 
ity and  rationality  and  enabled  us  to  see  with  much  greater  clarity  the 
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bridge  between  consciousness  and  political  action.  By  refusing  to  depict 
the  crowd  as  an  abstraction,  a  "mob,"  and  its  members  as  tiie  irrational 
prisoners  of  their  instincts,^  historians  such  as  E.P.  Thompson  and  George 
Rude  have  conferred  upon  the  ordinary  people  of  the  past  an  individuality 
that  traditional  history  has  usually  reserved  for  the  elite.  The  persons  who 
compose  revolutionary  crowds  not  only  possess  individuality,  but 
rationality.  In  the  words  of  Rude,  "far  from  being  mere  passive 
instruments,  revolutionary  crowds  absorbed  and  adapted  the  slogans  and 
ideas  of  the  political  groups  contending  for  power.  .  .  ."^  Similarly,  E.P. 
Thompson  has  rescued  the  grain  rioters  and  machine-breakers  of  early 
industrial  England  from  imprisonment  in  such  ahistorical  abstractions  as 
"instincts"  and  the  "social  tension  chart."  Historians  have  used  such 
abstractions  to  define  crowd  agitation  as  "rebellions  of  the  belly"  and  the 
"instinctive  reaction  of  virility  to  hunger."^ 

Despite  the  work  of  such  pioneers  as  Rude  and  Thompson,  however, 
the  defeats  suffered  by  various  forms  of  popular  rebellion  has  led  other 
historians  to  believe  that  the  battles  of  bread  rioters  for  a  "just  price,"  and 
those  of  the  machine  breakers  for  ethical  control  over  industrial  change, 
were  simply  part  of  history's  lost  causes,  doomed  by  the  inevitability  of 
laissez  faire's  triumph.  Historians'  twenty-twenty  hindsight  has  blinded 
them  to  the  obvious:  that  lost  causes  are  never  fought  as  lost  causes.  If  they 
were,  those  who  struggled  for  them  really  could  be  labeled  "irrational"  or 
described  as  dominated  by  "instinct."  Here  is  where  historians'  and 
social  scientists'  current  preoccupation  with  economic  development  and 
technological  progress  close  in  to  form  ideological  blinders.  Thompson, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  how  the  defense  of  traditional  rights 
sanctioned  under  the  Old  Regime  shaded  into  the  defense  of  an  alternative 
future.  And  just  as  the  demands  of  Thompson's  Luddites  and  grain  rioters 
"looked  forwards  as  much  as  backwards  and  contained  within  them  a 
shadowy  image  ...  of  a  democratic  community  in  which  industrial 
growth  should  be  regulated  according  to  ethical  priorities  and  the  pursuit 
of  profit  be  subordinated  to  human  needs," '°  the  "female  consciousness" 
of  the  women  in  the  Barcelona  consumer  war  "created  the  vision  of  a 
society  that  had  not  yet  appeared  ...  by  placing  human  need  and  life 
above  property  and  profit."" 

The  debates  within  European  and  American  historiography  concerning 
spontaneity  in  mass  protest  movements,  the  nature  of  political  moderniza- 
tion, and  the  rise  of  modem  mass  politics  have  had  deep  repercussions 
within  Iberian  historiography.  The  Andalusian  Juan  Diaz  del  Moral, 
Albert  Balcells,  a  Catalan  historian  he  influenced,  and  the  British 
historian  Gerald  Brenan,  have  all  tried  to  explain  the  rapid  spread  and 
durability  of  anarchism  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  as  a  "spontaneous" 
product  of  the  racial  or  ethnic  character  of  the  populations  that  embraced 
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it.  The  use  of  spontaneity  as  an  explanation  turns  the  term  into  assumption- 
laden  intellectual  shorthand,  a  shortcut  for  dismissing  anarchism  as  an 
irrational  and  archaic  millenarian  movement  produced  by  Spanish  under- 
development. 

For  Diaz  del  Moral  the  notion  of  the  "spontaneous"  spread  of 
anarchism  through  the  Andalusian  countryside  provided  the  means  to  tie 
anarchism  to  a  thousand-year  old  history  of  agrarian  revolt  that  went  back 
to  the  Caliphate  of  Cordoba.  In  his  view  the  racial  character  of  the 
Andalusian  worker — "enthusiastic,  idealistic,  and  inconsistent  .  .  .  [and] 
who,  upon  receiving  the  fertile  kiss  of  the  ideal  feel  the  divine  surge  of  the 
artistic  word  within  their  souls  .  .  . ' ' — lay  at  the  root  of  such  a  formida- 
ble continuity  of  millenarianism.'^  Written  shortly  after  the  mass  strikes 
and  revolts  of  the  Bolshevik  triennium  of  1918-20,  Diaz  del  Moral's  book, 
The  History  of  Andalusian  Peasant  Agitations,  has  set  the  tone  of  discus- 
sion on  Spanish  Anarchism  within  Iberian  historiography. 

A  generation  later  Albert  Balcells  has  employed  virtually  identical 
reasoning  to  explain  the  success  that  anarchosyndicalism  obtained  in 
Catalonia,  the  most  industrialized  area  of  the  peninsula.  However,  unlike 
Diaz  del  Moral,  he  does  qualify  his  ethnically-based  explanation  for 
Catalan  anarchism  by  mentioning  such  factors  as  employers'  uncompro- 
mising resistance  to  unionization.  Nevertheless,  he  ultimately  focuses  on 
"revolutionary  messianism"  to  explain  the  triumph  of  anarchosyndical- 
ism over  Northern  European-style  social-democratic  reformist  trade 
unionism.  In  a  less  direct  way  Balcells  supports  the  racially-based 
arguments  of  Diaz  del  Moral.  He  brands  anarchosyndicalism,  and  its 
alleged  "revolutionary  messianism,"  as  an  import  from  underdeveloped 
Andalusia  which  sensible  prudent  Catalan  workers  would  never  have 
adhered  to  on  their  own:  "This  increasing  wave  of  immigration  was  one  of 
the  principal  factors  explaining  the  development  of  anarchosyndicalism  in 
this  period."  Because  of  employer  and  government  repression  "  .  .  .the 
experienced  labor  leaders,  those  most  cultured  and  most  rooted  in  the 
country  [Catalonia]  were  substituted  by  inexpert  militants  who  were  recent 
immigrants  to  Barcelona,  people  more  simplistic  and  rash,  who  tended 
towards  extremism.  .  .  ."'"^ 

Gerald  Brenan  has  interpreted  Iberian  anarchism,  and  the  decentralized 
mass  movement  that  formed  a  part  of  it,  in  ethnic  terms  similar  to 
Balcells.  Like  Balcells,  Brenan's  point  of  departure  is  Andalusia  and  what 
he  terms  the  "naive  millenarianism"  of  its  anarchist  movement. '"* 
Similarly,  Brenan  holds  Spanish  underdevelopment,  specifically  the 
agrarian  problems  of  the  arid,  latifundist  '^  South,  responsible  for  the 
implanation  of  this  Andalusian  import  in  industrial  Catalonia: 

They  (Catalan  workers)  had  no  better  reason  than  any  other 
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body  of  workers  in  Europe  to  aim  at  revolution.  But  they  were 
recruited  to  a  great  extent  from  the  half-starving  and  embit- 
tered agricultural  laborers  of  the  south  and  east ...  In  spite  of 
this  they  showed  a  persistent  tendency  towards  the  pure,  and 
in  practice,  quite  unrevolutionary  syndicalism  of  the  French 
CGT.  .  .  .'^ 

Brenan  bases  his  view  first  of  all  on  Spanish  anarchism's  "strongly 
idealistic  and  moral-religious  character,  and  secondly  on  its  tendency  to 
look  to  an  ideal  Golden  Age  in  the  past:  "they  are  Spanish  villagers  and 
workmen  who  are  trying,  though  being  consciously  aware  of  it,  to 
reconstruct  the  primitive  agrarian  conditions  that  once  prevailed  in  many 
parts  of  Spain.  .  .  ."'^  This  leads  him  to  the  even  more  ironic  misinterpre- 
tation of  associating  anarchism  with  the  monarchist  far  right  (Carlism) 
and,  ultimately,  the  militant  Church  of  medieval  and  Golden  Age  Spain. 
Thus  he  views  anarchism  not  as  a  phenomenon  of  modem  mass  politics, 
but  through  Tory-colored  glasses  which  define  it  as  an  expression  of 
certain  aspects  of  an  eternal  Spanish  national  character: 

Spanish  Anarchism  has,  like  Carlism,  its  atavistic  side:  in  a 
certain  measure  it  is  an  expression  of  nostalgia  for  the  past  and 
an  attitude  of  resistance  to  the  slavery  which  the  modem 
capitalist  stmcture  of  society  and  the  strain  of  factory  life 
bring  with  them.  .  .  .  Even  their  violence  might  be  called 
religious.  The  Spanish  Church,  after  all,  has  always  been  a 
Militant  Church  and  down  to  the  twentieth  century  it  believed 
in  destroying  its  enemies.  No  doubt  the  Anarchists  felt  that  if 
only  .  .  .  they  could  get  rid  of  all  who  were  not  of  their  way  of 
thinking,  they  would  make  a  better  job  than  the  Church  had 
done  of  introducing  the  earthly  paradise.  In  Spain  every  creed 
aspires  to  be  totalitarian.  .  .  .  Thus  Spanish  Anarchism, 
though  seeming  to  look  forward  only  to  the  future,  is  in  fact 
dominated  by  that  nostalgia  for  the  past  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  Spain  .  .  .  .'^ 

These  three  historians  have  corraled  themselves  into  a  trap  of  circular 
reasoning  in  which  the  millenarian  nature  of  anarchism  serves  to  reveal  a 
racial  or  ethnically  rooted  essence,  which  in  tum  serves  to  justify  the 
original  argument  about  the  millenarian  nature  of  anarchism. ("In  Spain 
every  creed  aspires  to  be  totalitarian.")  Such  circular  reasoning  shows 
how  the  inability  or  unwillingness  to  look  beyond  the  superficial  connota- 
tions of  terms  such  as  "archaic"  or  "spontaneous"  as  applied  to 
informally  organized  mass  movements  has  led  historians  into  a  cul-de-sac. 
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What  we  need  rather  is  to  look  beneath  the  superficial  connotations  of 
such  terms.  In  doing  so  we  may  discover  a  surprising  melange  within 
working  class  protest,  a  mixture  of  apparent  spontaneity  with  a  highly 
disciplined,  if  informal,  organization  that  associated  archaic  rituals  and 
language  with  the  ideology  and  dynamism  of  modem  mass  movements. 
This  mixture  should  be  the  focus  for  research  into  the  channels  of 
communication  between  the  "spontaneous"  habits,  customs  and  rituals 
that  form  the  consciousness  of  traditional  culture  and  the  formally 
organized  institutions  and  ideologies  of  modern  working  class 
movements.  The  following  description  of  the  Barcelona  women's 
consumer  war  attempts  to  trace  these  channels  of  communication  to 
illuminate  the  tangible  links  between  the  traditional  popular  culture  of  the 
female  working  class  community  and  the  modem  mass  protest  movement 
they  created  in  1918. 

The  Shaky  Boom  of  the  First  World  War: 
Catalan  Dependency  and  Runaway  Inflation 

The  First  World  War  caused  the  biggest  boom  in  Spain's  history. 
Within  this  artificial  boom  economy  the  textile  industry  flourished  most 
spectacularly.  Normally  uncompetitive  in  European  markets,  it  expanded 
its  system  of  domestic  subcontracting  and  reliance  on  cheaper  female  and 
mral  labor.  The  inspectors  of  the  state's  labor  mediation  agency,  the 
Social  Reforms  Institute,  reported  that  French  orders  for  uniforms  caused 
the  garment  trades  to  grow  rapidly.  Contractors  obtained  "incalculable 
advantages  in  price  and  profit"  from  the  "abuses  and  bad  conditions"  of 
female  household  labor. '^  The  following  conversation  between  a  French 
general  and  the  owner  of  the  factory  village,  Colonia  Sedo,  in  the 
Llobregat  river  valley  north  of  Barcelona,  further  underscores  this  point: 

— How  many  meters  of  corduroy  can  you  put  out  per  week? 

— Fifty  thousand,  replied  Sedo. 

— And  of  inferior  quality? 

— Seventy  thousand. 

— And  of  absolutely  minimal  quality,  put  out  as  fast  as 

possible? 

— One  hundred  thousand,  but  the  material  won't  last  long. 

— That  doesn't  matter,  it'll  last  longer  than  the  soldiers. "^^ 

Thoughout  this  period  the  export  boom  in  foodstuffs  made  inflation  a 
permanent  fixture  in  the  Catalan  economy.  Bourgeois  leaders  and  news- 
papers worried  about  the  social  consequences  of  simultaneous  hyper- 
inflation and  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  the  wartime  boom's 
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nouveaux  riche.  One  newspaper  reported  a  construction  boom  on  the 
slopes  of  Barcelona's  Mt.  Tibidabo  and  denounced  the  "  .  .  .  abuses  of 
the  speculative  wolves  with  no  conscience  .  .  .  [who]  have  brought  the 
people  to  a  state  of  exasperation  that  has  resulted  in  that  revolt  sustained 
principally  by  the  women  in  many  cities  in  Spain. ^'  Francesc  Cambo  and 
Pere  Gual  Villalbi,  leaders  of  the  conservative  Regionalist  League  (Lliga) 
and  the  Catalan  Manufacturers'  Association  {Foment  del  Treball), 
denounced  employers'  shortsighted  selfishness,  as  the  economy  that  made 
the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  helped  forge  a  Catalonia-wide  working 
class  community. "^^  Cambo  said  that  the  "germ  of  rancor  and  protest  that 
we  find  at  the  bottom  of  worker  demands"  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  "in 
a  period  of  great  prosperity  for  business,  the  entire  profit  was  for  the 
employer,  without  workers  obtaining  any  improvements  at  all.""^  Gual 
Villalbi,  in  a  more  precise  analysis,  lamented  how  "the  colossal  profits 
realized  because  of  the  war,  .  .  .  deepened  the  differences  between  the 
social  classes  [and]  favored  the  noisy  ostentation  and  the  insulting  orgy  of 
dissolution  on  the  part  of  the  rich  and  the  frank  and  brutal  envy  of  the 
disinherited."^'* 

Inflation  created  enormous  labor  problems  for  employers  and  made  it 
imperative  that  they  get  the  state  to  rein  in  the  speculative  prerogatives  of 
the  latifundist  oligarchy  centered  in  Madrid.  The  Catalan  bourgeoisie's 
powerlessness  before  this  agrarian  and  financial  oligarchy,  as  well  as  its 
dependence  on  foreign  raw  materials  caused  the  failure  of  such  efforts. 
Newspapers  of  all  political  complexions — from  the  ultra-right  monarchists 
to  anarchists — denounced  the  impotence  of  the  Junta  Provincial  de 
Subsistencies  (Provincial  Foodstuffs  Control  Board). 

The  bust  that  followed  the  artificial  textile  boom  underscores  further 
how  Catalan  dependency  on  the  Spanish  state  and  foreign  raw  materials 
held  the  bourgeoisie's  political  options  hostage  to  the  resultant  social 
conflicts.  The  Republican  daily.  La  Publicidad,  complained  that  "  .  .  .as 
soon  as  we  attempted  to  prohibit  our  exports  the  allies  denied  us  their 
products.  After  this  blackmail  there  has  been  no  alternative  but  to 
submit. "^^  Cambo  complained  that  "politically  neutral,  we  find  ourselves 
to  be  economic  belligerants."-^  The  textile  industry  collapse  that  he 
himself  had  warned  of  came  when  Spain's  sources  of  raw  cotton  evaporat- 
ed in  mid- 19 17.  Britain  declared  cotton  to  be  "war  contraband"  and  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  which  at  once  deprived  Catalan  textile 
employers  of  American,  Egyptian  and  Indian  cotton.  In  addition,  the 
British  blockade  of  Germany  deprived  Catalonia  of  needles  and  artificial 
dyes.  By  the  beginning  of  1918  cotton  stocks  had  diminished  by  almost 
2/3  compared  with  the  year  before.  The  government  imposed  a  three-day 
week  on  the  industry. 

Further  rapid  rises  in  an  already  punishing  inflation  rate  coincided  with 
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the  collapse  of  the  Catalan  textile  industry.  Basic  foodstuff  prices  rose 
much  faster  than  the  official,  but  fictional  figure  of  46%  per  year,  based 
on  unenforceable  government-regulated  prices.  Potatoes  doubled  in  a  few 
months  at  the  end  of  1917,  while  bread  prices  jumped  80%  during  that 
winter. ^^  Lola  Iturbe,  then  a  sixteen  year-old  seamstress,  described  the 
winter  of  1917/18  as  "a  very  difficult  time  [when]  there  was  a  lot  of 
hunger;  work  was  hard  to  find  and  very  badly  paid.  It  was  a  matter  of 
maybe  eating  a  bit  of  bread  or  bread  with  sardines,  and  if  there  were  others 
who  had  nothing  you  said,  'here,  eat  some.'"^^ 

This  situation  decimated  the  already  precarious  living  standards  of  the 
mostly  female  textile  workforce  before  hitting  the  rest  of  the  Catalan 
working  class.  As  a  result,  women — both  home  and  factory  workers — 
exploded  in  protest  against  inflation  more  quickly  and  violently  than  the 
formally  unionized  male-dominated  sectors  of  the  working  class.  Women 
all  over  Spain  struck  not  for  incremental  demands  at  their  isolated  work- 
places, but  directly  at  points  of  distribution.  Women  and  children  led 
assaults  on  grain  storehouses,  processing  factories  and  bakeries  in  Vigo  in 
June  1917  and  in  Madrid  in  March  1919.  At  the  time  the  bourgeois  press 
emphatically  expressed  its  fear  that  the  "spontaneous  solidarity"  of  the 
female  working  class  community  in  defense  of  its  traditional  rights, 
expressed  in  the  supposedly  archaic  form  of  an  Old  Regime-style  bread 
riot,  might  become  "more  than  a  momentary  danger  to  the  social  order." 
During  a  jornaleros'  (agricultural  day  laborers)  strike  in  the  Andalusian 
town  of  Baena  in  1919  ".  .  .  it  was  the  women  who  played  the  most 
violent  role  in  the  strike.  .  .  .  calling  the  men  cowards  because  they  didn't 
do  nothing"  C'porque  no  hacen  /za")."^"  In  Seville  in  February  1917 
".  .  .  it  was  the  women  who  sustained  the  rebellious  movement,  who 
defied  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  police,  who  didn't  flee  cowardly,  like  the 
'men',  who  at  the  first  sign  of  the  tricoms  [the  Civil  Guards'  hats],  fled 
and  abandoned  their  posts. "^'  The  headline  below  illustrates  the  Spanish 
bourgeoisie's  fear  that  open  channels  of  communication  between  "spon- 
taneous" habit,  custom,  and  ritual  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  formally 
organized  institutions  of  mass  society — in  this  case  the  Socialist  Party  and 
its  ideology — on  the  other  hand,  might  make  of  a  bread  riot  more  than  just 
a  riot: 

FOODSTUFFS  IN  MADRID;  EXPLOSION  OF  POPULAR  FURY 
AGAINST  INFLATION;  STATE  OF  SIEGE  DECLARED:  The 
people  assault  all  the  foodstuff  storehouses  .  .  .  lightning  strike  by 

bolshevism.^^ 

This  "state  of  siege"  headline  demonstrates  that  the  Spanish  state  took 
female  direct  action  far  more  seriously  than  later  historians  have. 
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Women's  rebomboris  del  pa  (bread  revolts)  attained  their  most  organized 
and  politicized  form  in  Barcelona  in  January  1918.  They  demonstrated 
that  community-based  protests  around  distributive  grievances  prevented 
the  Catalan  bourgeoisie,  including  the  Republican  petit-bourgeoisie,  from 
sponsoring  intermediary  labor  authorities  that  could  administer  class 
conflict  at  isolated  points  of  production  or  channel  it  toward  a  legalistic 
framework.  This  neighborhood  mobilization  also  swept  away  what 
remained  in  Barcelona  of  trans-class  Republican  politics.  It  thus  helped 
prepare  the  way  for  the  absorption  of  the  textile  industry's  industrial 
unions  {sindicats  unics)  into  the  anarchosyndicalist  trade  union  confedera- 
tion, the  CNT  (National  Confederation  of  Labor).  The  massive  influx  of 
workers  from  the  male-dominated  petits  oficis  ("little  trades"),  as  they 
were  known  colloquially,  and  their  subsequent  adoption  of  industrial 
unionism,  came  shortly  thereafter,  five  years  after  female  textile  workers 
had  formed  industrial  unions.  "Spontaneous"  community-based  protest 
by  unorganized  women  clearly  had  a  hand  in  transforming  the  political 
and  organizational  allignment  within  the  formally-constituted  institutions 
of  the  Catalan  working  class.  Though  these  riots  did  not  initiate  a  social 
revolution,  they  did  not  just  dissipate  themselves  into  an  historical  void, 
as  the  historians  of  "instinctive  rebellions  of  the  belly"  have  assumed 
they  should. 

The  Riots  Begin 

On  January  10th  the  Radical  Party  daily  El  Progreso,  reported  the  "first 
sparks  of  popular  justice"  when  coal  dealers  closed  their  shops  rather  than 
sell  at  the  government-fixed  price  and  women  forced  them  to  open  and  sell 
at  precisely  that  price. "^^  The  ongoing  supply  and  inflation  crisis  came  to  a 
head  when  the  government  became  frightened  into  enforcing  its  price 
regulations  on  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers,  located  primarily  in 
working  class  neighborhoods.  For  three  years  male  workers  had  repeated- 
ly carried  out  strikes  against  inflation,  including  a  general  strike  in  June 
1916,  but  had  not  frightened  the  state  into  action.  "Spontaneous" 
community-based  direct  action  against  points  of  distribution  did,  which 
"...  so  angered  the  coal  dealers,  especially  those  ...  in  the  workers' 
neighborhoods,  that  yesterday  morning  they  refused  to  sell  coal,  despite 
the  fact  that  they  all  had  large  stocks."'*'' 

Women  in  working  class  neighborhoods  struck  immediately  against  this 
lockout.  On  January  11th  a  woman  named  Amalia  Alegre  posted  a 
manifesto  at  a  market  calling  upon  women  to  demonstrate  peacefully  in 
front  of  the  Civil  Governor's  Palace  and  the  town  hall  in  protest.  Held  that 
same  morning,  four  hundred  women  attended  this  first  illegal  demonstra- 
tion, which  "formed  as  if  by  magic."  By  one  account,  "the  forces  of 
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public  order  could  have  broken  up  the  demonstration,  but  didn't,  in 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  made  up  of  defenseless  women. "^'* 

The  next  day  the  demonstrations  continued.  However,  they  were  only 
apparently  spontaneous.  From  their  inception  the  women's  protests  in 
defense  of  their  traditional  rights  as  consumers  were  linked  to  one  of  the 
formally  organized  institutions  of  mass  society  present  in  the  working 
class  community:  a  political  party.  Alegre  had  acted  at  the  instigation  of 
one  of  her  neighbors,  a  feminist  Radical  Republican  and  journalist  named 
Maria  Marin.  For  Marin,  the  protests  constituted  a  means  to  a  political 
objective.  She  pursued  a  secular,  political  variation  of  the  trans-class 
feminism  that  had  motivated  the  social  Catholic  movements  of  bourgeois 
women: 

For  some  time  we  have  been  pointing  out  the  need  for  women 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  life  .  .  .  Women  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  streets  and  abandoned  the  kitchen 
because  there  is  nothing  left  in  it  to  cook.  Now  we  ask  the 
men:  how  are  you  going  to  arrange  to  get  them  back  in 
there ?3^ 

She  and  other  petit-bourgeois  women,  such  as  the  owner  of  a  small 
garment  business,  Josefa  Benet,  sought  to  limit  the  movement  to  a 
peaceful,  legalistic  protest.  Marin  planned  for  the  women  to  march  in 
orderly  fashion  through  Barcelona's  main  avenues  and  "offer  to  the 
authorities  and  an  indifferent  public  a  spectacle  never  seen  before  .  .  .  but 
without  causing  harm  to  anyone,  or  assaulting  the  shops. "^*'  During  the 
first  few  days,  Marin,  Benet  and  other  Radical  Party  politicians  main- 
tained their  tutelage  over  the  protests.  On  the  way  to  the  Civil  Governor's 
office  on  January  12th  the  women  stopped  at  the  offices  of  two  Republican 
newspapers.  El  Progreso  and  La  Lucha,  "to  whom  they  manifested  their 
unconditional  adherence. "^^^ 

However,  the  inertia  and  obstinacy  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  the 
women's  desire  for  direct  action,  a  natural  right  in  their  eyes,  soon  caused 
the  Republicans  to  lose  control  of  what  they  had  started.  The  protests 
would  quickly  move  from  pleas  for  government  charity — part  of  the 
Radicals'  social  paternalism — to  an  indirect  assault  by  the  anarchist 
movement  on  the  local  authorities  and  capitalism's  distributive  network. 
This  altered  the  balance  between  the  archaic  elements  of  the  protests  and 
the  aspects  of  modem  mass  politics  they  contained. 

The  day  after  their  first  meeting  with  the  Civil  Governor  on  Friday 
January  11  th,  "there  arose  among  the  women  the  idea  that  they  should  see 
the  Governor  again  and  notify  him  that  they  could  not  wait  until  Monday, 
since  they  had  to  eat."^**  They  obtained  the  Civil  Governor's  agreement  to 
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a  meeting  of  the  Foodstuffs  Control  Board,  the  Governor  himself,  and  the 
women.  Nothing  came  of  this  meeting  except  the  Civil  Governor's 
"request"  to  the  railroad  station  managers  not  to  let  grain  shipments 
through  for  export  north  to  France.  Such  government  inaction  moved  the 
women  to  threaten  systematic  direct  action  of  their  own.  By  making  such  a 
threat  the  women,  in  effect,  asserted  their  existence  as  an  organized 
community  with  political  weight.  Their  declaration  below  announced  that 
this  community  was  prepared  to  exert  political  pressure  through  coercive 
force  in  order  to  assert  what  it  saw  as  its  natural  rights  to  subsistence.  It 
thus  constituted  a  challenge  to  the  monopoly  of  the  use  of  physical  force  in 
defense  of  property  rights  that  all  states  assume  as  their  natural  right: 

WOMENS'  MANIFESTO:  If  in  thp  space  of  24  hours  the 
prices  of  all  foodstuffs  are  not  fixed  at  their  levels  of  January 
1913  in  the  warehouses  of  the  big  speculators  (acaparadors , 
literally,  "hoarders"),  the  women's  demonstration  of  Barce- 
lona will  take  charge  of  selling  them  at  the  prices  it  judges 
most  suitable. 

— By  agreement  of  female  public  opinion, 

13.1.18^9 

In  recounting  how  the  demonstrations  "were  acquiring  the  proportions 
of  a  riot,"  the  republican  paper  La  Publicidad  reminded  its  readers  that 
the  1909  anticlerical  antiwar  revolt  known  as  "Tragic  Week"  had  begun 
with  a  women's  demonstration.  La  Publicidad  wanted  to  "to  point  out 
that  the  smallest  causes  sometimes  produce  large  consequences.'"*^^  The 
Catalan  bourgeoisie's  fear  of  womens'  mass  protest  was  clerly  linked  to  its 
fear  of  revolution. 

By  January  15th  Amalia  Alegre  and  her  followers  vowed  to  withdraw 
from  the  movement  if  the  rest  of  the  women  engaged  in  "disturbances." 
When  she  and  a  commission  she  led  meekly  left  an  interview  with  the 
Civil  Governor  without  having  gained  any  concessions,  their  moderation 
infuriated  the  majority,  who  nominated  another  group  to  present  their 
demands.  This  second  group  gave  the  following  response  to  the 
governor's  explanations  for  the  government's  inaction: 

— This  doesn't  tell  us  anything.  We  need  to  know  within  24 

hours  what  the  cuts  in  food  prices  and  rents  will  be.  We  can't 

wait  any  longer.  .  .  . 

— You  will  find  out  whatever  is  agreed  upon  through  the 

newspapers. 

— If  you  don't  take  care  of  this  matter  immediately,  I  assure 

you  that  tomorrow  we  will  eat  better  and  cheaper  ...  we  will 
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take  by  violence  what  is  denied  us  by  other  means.  .  .  . 

— Well,  if  you're  going  to  be  so  intransigent  about  it,  I  can 

count  on  the  Police.  We'll  see  who  comes  out  on  top. 

— Enough  begging  for  charity.  Let's  go.  They  withdrew  .  .  . 

insisting  that  they  would  take  justice  into  their  own  hands.'*' 

When  this  more  radical  commission  informed  their  companions  of  the 
poor  results  of  the  interview,  the  women  tried  to  invade  the  building. 
Neither  the  Civil  Guard's  saber-wielding  call  to  halt,  nor  their  threat  to 
fire  dissuaded  the  women.  Then  a  shot  rang  out,  and  "the  women's 
indignation  knew  no  limit.  The  irascible  screamed:  "we  should  bum  the 
Civil  Governor's  Palace  .  .  .  and  today  all  of  them  threatened  to  carry  out 
their  vengeance.'"*" 

The  authorities'  ineptitude,  and  above  all,  their  knowledge  that  there 
was  no  substantive  government  intervention  they  could  deliver  other  than 
the  repression  they  had  promised,  quickened  the  pace  at  which  the 
movement  was  escaping  the  tutelage  of  the  moderates  Marin,  Alegre  and 
Benet.  The  authorities  made  this  likely  outcome  inevitable  when  they 
broke  up  the  meeting  at  which  Alegre  tried  to  convince  the  women  to  stick 
to  legal  tactics:  "because  the  demonstrators  resisted,  the  Civil  Guards  fell 
on  the  multitude  with  the  women  fleeing  terrified.'"*^  At  subsequent 
assemblies  the  women  "strongly  censured  Amalia  Alegre,  who  was 
accused  of  having  sold  out  to  the  Civil  Governor.  .  .  .'"*■*  They  also 
shouted  down  Benet.  It  is  clear  that  to  label  such  a  movement,  with  its 
complex  transformation  from  peaceful  protest  to  direct  action,  as  an 
"instinctive  reaction  to  hunger"  or  "a  rebellion  of  the  belly"  imposes 
upon  it  a  uniformity  that  distorts  historical  reality.  Given  the  behavior  of 
the  authorities,  who  appeared  to  be  more  the  captives  of  their  irrational 
instincts  than  the  crowds  they  repressed,  the  women's  subsequent  actions 
seem  quite  rational.  Maria  Marin  herself  agreed.  Her  comments  below 
neither  brand  the  women  as  an  irrational  mob  nor  do  they  posit  the 
existence  of  an  abyss  that  separated  their  informally-organized  assertion  of 
their  traditional  rights  from  the  modern  mass  politics  that  leads  to 
revolution: 

Except  for  the  change  in  time  and  place,  what  is  happening 
among  the  Barcelona  women  reminds  one  of  what  occurs  in 
Russia.  I,  Maria  Marin,  am  Kerensky.  Those  who  attack 
private  property,  cause  harm  and  shout  must  be  moved  by 
some  Trotsky  in  skirts.'*^ 

The  Madrid  daily  El  Imparcial  reported  that  "[the  women]  say  that  no 
energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government  will  be  obtained  if  they 
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don't  adopt  a  violent  posture.'"*^  The  day  after  the  interview  with  the 
governor  they  began  to  take  women  from  many  walks  of  life  off  streetcars 
to  join  demonstrations,  including  one  in  a  wedding  dress.  One  cartoon  in 
the  satirical  weekly  L'Esquella  de  la  Torratxa  aptly  illustrated  the 
transclass  feminist  element  of  the  protests.  It  depicted  two  elegantly 
dressed  upper  class  women  complaining  that  nowadays  more  women  than 
members  of  the  opposite  sex  were  chasing  after  them. 

The  Radical  Party  tried  to  use  the  trade  unions  to  regain  tutelage  over 
the  women's  protests,  presuming  that  the  women's  husbands,  brothers  and 
fathers  would  get  them  off  the  streets  more  easily  than  the  government's 
police.  As  the  governing  party  of  the  municipality  of  Barcelona,  the 
Radicals  invited  the  unions  to  participate  in  the  Local  and  Provincial 
Foodstuffs  Control  Boards.  In  exchange  for  the  unions'  collaboration  they 
offered  them  100  positions  for  unemployed  workers  as  investigators  for 
the  Control  Boards.  The  CNT  daily  Solidaridad  Obrera  denounced  the 
unions  that  accepted  the  offer  as  "serving  only  those  who  affirm  that  the 
working  class  abandons  the  women  in  their  struggle  for  price  reductions 
and  they  are  the  ones  who  refuse  to  echo  the  protest  of  our  female 
comrades.'"*^ 

The  Radicals  failed.  It  was  not  only  anarchosyndicalist  control  of  most 
of  the  unions, "^^  with  their  steadfast  aversion  to  any  collaboration  with 
state  institutions,  that  insured  this  failure.  As  the  strategic  imperatives  of 
the  situation  itself  impelled  women  to  take  an  increasingly  more  violent 
direction,  the  movement  passed  to  the  leadership  of  a  group  of  female 
anarchist  textile  workers  who  were  also  strict  adherents  of  the  CNT's 
ideology  of  direct  action.  They  declared  that  "those  who  advise  [using] 
means  of  persuasion  are  in  error  or  affiliated  to  a  political  party  which 
pretends  paternity  to  this  movement.  We  mustn't  permit  that.'"*^  When 
the  female  working  class  community  asserted  its  traditional  rights  of 
defense  against  commodity  speculators  it  rerouted  the  channels  of  com- 
munication between  Barcelona  working  class  culture  and  the  institutions 
of  modem  mass  politics  present  in  the  community.  In  essence,  they  denied 
the  Radicals  and  their  petit-bourgeois  constituency  the  access  they  had  had 
to  that  culture  and  its  customs  and  rituals  of  self-defense. 

Women  such  as  Lola  Ferrer,  Libertad  Rodenas  and  Rosari  Dolcet  had 
grown  up  in  Francesc  Ferrer's  anticlerical  and  rationalist  Modem  School 
and  had  subsequently  fallen  in  with  a  remarkable  young  anarchist  militant 
from  Igualada  of  feminist  bent,  Joan  Farrer  i  Farriol.  Lola  Iturbe  described 
how  Farrer,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  an  anarchist  workers' 
atheneum  in  his  home  town  of  Igualada,  influenced  these  women  from  the 
textile  industry's  trade  union  movement:  "he  had  this  bunch  of  women 
around  him  ...  he  was  a  man  who  always  occupied  himself  with  these 
[womens']  movements. "^°  During  the   1913  textile  strike  it  had  been 
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Fairer  who  had  perceived  the  need  to  bring  women  trade  unionists  from 
Barcelona  to  organize  the  women  textile  workers  of  Igualada.  Unlike  most 
male  syndicalists,  who  wanted  to  keep  female  competition  out  of  the  labor 
force,  Farrer  saw  the  importance  of  female  involvement  in  the  anarchist 
movement  and  of  organizing  female  dominated  industries.  Farrer  and 
these  women  constituted  a  bridge  between  the  spontaneous  solidarity  of 
the  female  working  class  community — the  product  of  custom  and  conser- 
vative motives — and  anarchism,  a  creation  of  modem  mass  politics 
inhabiting  a  mostly  male  subculture  of  worker  intellectuals.  It  was  this 
bridge  that  could  cause  the  women's  movement  to  shed  its  deceptively 
archaic  veneer;  it  could  animate  the  movement  with  the  language  and 
organization  of  modem  mass  politics.  Since  Joan  Farrer  i  Farriol  was  far 
from  typical,  this  bridge  was  always  a  rickety  one. 

These  anarchist  women  were  decidedly  feminist  in  outlook,  with  a 
feminism  nurtured  by  both  traditional  female  consciousness  and  custom 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revolutionary  and  ideological  forces  in  their  lives 
on  the  other.  They  illustrate  how  the  female  working  class  community's 
"spontaneous"  defense  of  traditional  rights  shaded  into  modem  feminism 
and  a  conception  of  an  alternative  future  which  would  subordinate 
property  rights  to  the  values  of  family  and  community.  As  the  manifesto 
below  demonstrates,  they  also  thought  of  themselves  as  a  revolutionary 
vanguard,  distinct  from  and  ahead  of  their  male  counterparts: 

For  we  women,  always  ridiculed  by  men  without  culture,  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  show  these  same  men  the  route  to 
follow.  While  they  demolish  and  despise  each  other  with 
partisan  politics,  and  are  cormpted  in  tavems  and  on  the 
gambling  tables,  we,  the  eternal  victims  of  social  problems, 
are  destined  to  be  the  ones  to  get  the  men  out  of  the  dead  end 
they're  stuck  in,  the  filth  of  politics.  .  .  .^' 

When  the  bourgeois  press  accused  the  women  of  being  prostitutes 
Libertad  Rodenas  denounced  the  hypocrisy  of  the  bourgeois — "surround- 
ed by  mistresses,  the  product  of  our  labor" — and  urged  the  women  to 
"love  those  unhappy  women  as  sisters.  "^^  The  mass  of  the  movement's 
non-anarchist  women  shared  these  feminist  sentiments,  at  least  strate- 
gically. Women  who  marched  from  Barcelona's  outlying  neighborhoods 
closed  down  the  "music  hall"  shows  in  the  Barri  Xino  (Red  Light 
District).  They  swept  the  music  hall  girls  along  into  their  demonstrations 
and  trashed  the  establishment  of  one  owner  who  resisted. ^^  No  form  of 
business-as-usual  would  continue  while  inflation  and  shortages  raged 
unchecked. 

At  the  same  time  the  working  class  women  who  formed  the  core  of  the 
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movement  drafted  all  other  women  into  instant  membership  in  their 
insurgent  community.  Mixed  with  trans-class  feminism  were  strategic 
considerations  and  considerable  resentment  against  bourgeois  women  who 
were  ashamed  of  working  as  seamstresses. ^"^  Many  advocated  forcing 
policemen's  wives  and  other  bourgeois  women  to  the  head  of  the  demon- 
strations as  a  brake  on  the  Civil  Guard's  repressive  zeal.  If  that  failed,  no 
matter:  "...  let's  go  up  to  the  apartments  of  the  bourgeois  women  and 
take  them  out  into  the  street  so  that  just  like  the  rest  of  us  they  can  be 
mowed  down  by  the  police  and  the  Civil  Guard.  "^^ 

When  the  women  asserted  their  traditional  rights  against  the  laws  of  the 
marketplace  they  not  only  declared  their  solidarity  with  prostitutes,  but 
posited  a  model  of  community  in  which  women  would  not  be  bought  and 
sold  as  commodities.  Such  action  also  underscored  women's  determina- 
tion to  organize  autonomously:  'They  forced  all  men  who  tried  to  join  the 
demonstration  to  withdraw.  ...  In  an  assembly  of  5000  women  not  a 
single  man  was  allowed  entry. "^^  The  women  also  had  a  strategic  motive 
for  excluding  men  from  their  demonstrations  and  assemblies:  "some  are 
policemen  and  will  betray  us."^^  Nevertheless,  when  women  consciously 
mobilized  on  an  autonomous  basis  they  did  not  thereby  erect  a  female 
counterpart  to  the  exclusivist  trade  unionism  of  male  workers.  On  the 
contrary,  mobilization  by  neighborhood  expanded  the  scope  of  and  politi- 
cized demands  even  before  women  had  moved  from  peaceful  demonstra- 
tion to  direct  action.  These  expanded  demands  embraced  more  facets  of 
life  within  the  working  class  community  than  those  that  the  CNT  unions 
typically  concerned  themselves  with: 

There  are  many  men  who  read  books  of  science,  philosophy 
and  the  humanities  .  .  .  and  show  themselves  off  as  being 
anarchist  and  syndicalist  know-it-alls,  but  don't  practice  their 
theories  in  their  homes,  showing  their  wives  and  children  no 
consideration.^^ 

The  women's  demands  directly  concerned  male  syndicalists.  The  all- 
female  assembly  of  January  14th  demanded  amnesty  for  railway  workers 
fired  after  the  previous  summer's  general  strike,  as  well  as  reductions  in 
rents  and  food  and  coal  prices. ^^ 

Meanwhile  the  women  continued  their  assaults  on  bread  shops  and  coal 
wagons.  On  at  least  one  occasion  they  insisted  on  paying  for  the  contents 
of  the  latter.  On  January  16th  La  Publicidad  reported  that  women  had 
taken  over  a  ship  in  Barcelona  harbor  laden  with  fish.  The  same  paper  also 
wrote  of  "guerrilla  warfare"  and  "female  armies"  in  the  streets.^"  The 
following  description,  by  the  Badalona  anarchosyndicalist,  Joan  Manent  i 
Peses,  shows  that  until  the  Spanish  government  called  in  the  army,  the 
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battle  was  by  no  means  one-sided.  Women  used  rituals  that  invoked  tradi- 
tional maternal  authority,  treating  the  police  and  civil  guard  like  naughty 
little  boys,  to  deflate  and  render  impotent  the  symbols  of  state  authority: 

The  authorities,  surprised  by  that  popular  movement,  tried  to 
react.  But  the  charges  of  the  police  and  the  civil  guard  against 
that  multitude  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  women  failed, 
because  the  women  confronted  the  police  forces  with  a  cour- 
age rarely  equalled.  More  than  one  policeman  or  civil  guard 
was  given  spanking  and  thrashing  and  sent  home  without  his 
pants  and  with  his  alleged  manhood  exposed  in  the  street.^' 

By  January  24th.  the  general  strike,  "by  declaration  of  the  women," 
had  extended  to  the  industrial  suburb  of  Sabadell,  twenty  miles  away.^^ 
"THE  WOMEN,  MASTERS  OF  BARCELONA!"  headlined  El  Impar- 
cial  in  Madrid,  while  it  accurately  described  the  scope  of  the  womens' 
organization  and  the  tactics  they  employed.  The  description  below  under- 
scores how  it  was  not  a  faceless  crowd  on  an  irrational  rampage  that  made 
"the  women  masters  of  Barcelona."  The  Madrid  daily's  account  of  the 
elaborate  organization  the  women  employed  in  pursuit  of  their  objectives 
illustrates  Rude's  point  that  ".  .  .the  collective  mentality  of  the  crowd 
corresponds  closely  to  that  of  the  groups  of  individuals  forming  it."^^ 

Among  the  groups  of  women  there  is  a  new  tactic.  Some  are 
charged,  with  a  perfect  organization,  with  watching  over  by 
district  the  women  who  go  to  work  and  the  shops  that  with- 
draw their  goods,  to  then  prevent  the  former  from  entering 
work,  and  to  loot  the  latter.  .  .  .  Some  groups  reconnoitred  the 
breadshops  of  the  Gracia  neighborhood,  forcing  (the  shop- 
keepers) to  sell  bread  at  45  centimos  per  kilo.^"* 

Lola  Iturbe's  oral  account  confirms  what  El  Imparcial  described.  The 
domestic  servants  of  her  portside  neighborhood  met  at  the  Mercat  del 
Bom  (Bom  Market)  to  map  out  strategy,  while  other  women  of  the 
neighborhood  met  at  the  public  wash  basins  for  the  same  purpose.  Since 
women  met  here  in  the  normal  course  of  their  daily  activities,  the  police 
could  hardly  shut  down  such  meeting  places  as  they  could  a  union  hall  or  a 
party  headquarters.  Iturbe  has  also  told  how  women  from  different  neigh- 
borhoods got  to  know  each  other  in  prison.  The  ahistorical  abstractions 
"spontaneous  solidarity"  and  "instinctive  reaction  of  virility  to  hunger" 
only  blind  us  to  how  such  social  networks  within  the  working  class 
community  form.  Again,  they  end  the  investigation  just  where  it  becomes 
most  fascinating:  at  the  level  of  oral  history,  which  could  show  us  that 
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there  is  far  more  to  "spontaneous  solidarity"  than  meets  the  eye. 

The  anarchist  women  weavers  who  came  to  lead  the  movement  pro- 
pelled what  had  begun  as  demonstrations  appealing  for  government 
charity  in  a  decidedly  revolutionary  direction.  Some  male  syndicalists 
acknowledged  this:  "Yesterday  you  placed  the  standard  of  revolutionary 
conduct  at  such  a  height  that  you  left  the  majority  of  the  men  who  believe 
themselves  to  be  able  revolutionaries  looking  very  small.  "^^  Other  men  in 
the  CNT  felt  their  manhood  threatened,  perhaps  because  of  the  women's 
aforementioned  refusal  to  allow  a  single  man  to  enter  their  demonstrations 
or  assemblies.  One  syndicalist  from  the  industrial  suburb  of  Badalona 
wrote: 

We  men  must  advise  our  female  comrades,  the  women  of 
Badalona,  to  imitate  those  heroines  of  Barcelona,  Malaga  and 
the  province  of  Santander.  .  .  .  One  doesn't  beg  for  justice; 
one  seizes  it.  And  the  hour  for  justice  has  sounded  with  the 
heroism  of  the  women.  Either  we  take  advantage  of  it,  or  we 
should  give  our  testicles  to  the  dogs  to  eat.^^ 

The  Spanish  government  most  certainly  felt  threatened,  unable  to  see 
any  humor  in  the  spectacle  of  its  civil  guards  running  through  the  streets  of 
Barcelona  with  only  their  tricom  hats  on.  It  reacted  by  declaring  a  state  of 
siege  in  Barcelona  province.  It  recognized  the  dangerous  impact  that  the 
movement  had  had  all  over  Catalonia,  and  that  this  informally  organized 
movement  could,  as  much  as  trade  unions,  create  among  workers  the 
consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  nationwide  working  class  community: 


En  molts  pobles  de  Catalunya 

hom  cantava 

Una  tal  Amalia  Alegre 

que  de  molt  mal  humor  estava 

un  paper  va  escriure  un  dia 

dient  al  govemador; 

— Volem  menjar  barato, 

i  si  aixo  no  logrem, 

algu  pagara  el  pato! — 

Ai!  .  .  .  Ai!  .  .  .  Ai!  .  .  . 

Per  les  dones  va  esser 

una  mala  setmana, 

quan  anaven  pel  carrer, 

cridant:  Ai!  .  .  .  Ai!  .  .  .  Ai!  . 

que  tenim  gana.  ^^ 


In  many  towns  in  Catalonia 

they  sang: 

One  Amalia  Alegre, 

who  was  in  a  very  bad  way, 

wrote  a  sign  one  day, 

saying  to  the  governor: 

— We  want  to  eat  cheap, 

and  if  this  we  cannot  do, 

someone  will  pay! 

For  the  women  it  was  a  very 

bad  week, 

when  they  marched  through  the 

streets  crying,  we're  hungry. 
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From  an  isolated  textile  factory  village  outside  RipoU,  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  director  wrote  to  his  employer  in  Barcelona: 

What  really  gives  rise  to  a  lot  of  comment  are  the  events 
involving  the  women  in  Barcelona,  which  some  women  [here] 
get  all  excited  about  and  say  that  here  they  should  do  the 
same.  It  shouldn't  be  long  before  this  happens. ^^ 

Joan  Manent  i  Peses,  the  CNT  leader  from  Badalona  whose  memoirs 
contain  the  song  quoted  above,  recounted  the  results  of  the  three- week- 
long  riots:  "The  victory  was  smashing:  foodstuffs  went  down  some  thirty 
per  cent  and  all  the  shops  were  abundantly  supplied,  because  the  Madrid 
government,  frightened  by  what  was  going  on  in  Barcelona,  strongly 
restricted  exports  to  the  belligerant  powers. "^^ 

From  Female  Community  to  Industrial  Unionism 
to  Class  Consciousness 

As  the  women  threw  themselves  into  the  streets  to  demand  a 
little  bit  more  well-being  for  their  children,  all  social  elements 
suffered  a  shock  or  looked  up  from  their  daily  affairs. 

Everyone  tried  to  find  out  to  what  could  be  attributed  this  rapid  awakening 
of  the  women  .  .  .  what  causes  obliged  the  patient  and  tranquil  woman 
worker  of  the  factory,  the  pretentious  and  semi-bourgeoisified  seamstress 
to  throw  themselves  like  a  hurricane  into  the  streets  to  protest. 

.  .  .  Nobody  supposed  that  the  seamstress,  resistant  to  all 
principles  of  association,  inveterate  enemy  of  all  collective 
effort,  the  pacific  housewife,  who  fights  with  her  husband 
when  he  goes  on  strike  .  .  .  could,  in  a  given  moment  .  .  . 
throw  herself  into  the  streets  in  virile  and  decisive  protest. ^^ 

Later  generations  of  historians  have  matched  this  male  trade  unionist's 
incredulity  at  the  women's  ability  to  informally  organize  a  mass  move- 
ment of  protest  and  direct  action  of  tremendous  scope  and  violence.  When 
they  have  written  about  such  movements,  historians  have  dispatched 
whole  communities  to  political  oblivion  with  the  pejorative  shorthand  of 
"spontaneous."  "archaic"  or  "primitive."  These  are  the  adjectives 
historians  have  used  to  label  the  analytical  compartment  they  have 
reserved  for  those  sectors  of  the  working  class  previously  written  off  as 
apolitical  or  unorganizable.  When  such  communities  have  shown  disturb- 
ing signs  of  life  these  labels  have  served  to  define  their  uprisings  as  blind 
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alleys  and  lost  causes  whose  failure  was  inevitable.  Historians  have 
reserved  success — revolution  or  class  consciousness — for  the  most  privi- 
leged and  male  sectors  of  the  working  class  associated  with  the  creation  of 
labor  parties  and  trade  unions.  However,  in  the  cases  of  Catalonia  and 
Spain,  such  an  analysis  badly  distorts  the  historical  reality  of  how 
working  class  consciousness  and  strength  developed.  La  Publicidad  told 
of  how  male  workers  "have  shown  signs  of  immobility  and  quietism"  in 
the  face  of  the  inflation  and  shortages  that  were  the  Spanish  working 
class's  single  most  explosive  grievance.^'  In  Solidaridad  Obrera  one 
trade  union  journalist  urged  the  women  to  ".  .  .  continue  in  their 
glorious  work  .  .  .  which  in  a  few  days  has  gained  what  peaceful  protests 
during  three  years  of  war  have  not."^~ 

The  strength  of  the  Catalan  working  class  that  defeated  General 
Franco's  coup  in  July  1936  and  then  carried  out  a  social  revolution  during 
the  Spanish  Civil  War  was  built  by  the  experiences  it  lived  as  a  community 
during  the  First  World  War  and  the  Russian  Revolution.  This  community 
acquired  revolutionary  potential  not  from  its  inhabitants'  theoretical 
knowledge  of  revolutionary  ideology — in  this  case  anarchism — but  be- 
cause "all  the  experiences  of  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  revolved 
around  anarchist  ideas. "^"^  More  simply,  the  community  dog  wagged  the 
syndicalist  tail  more  often  than  the  reverse.  When  the  working  class 
community  of  the  Barcelona  neighborhood  of  Horta  prevented  the  Civil 
Guard  from  occupying  their  barracks  all  through  the  years  of  the  Republic 
(1931-36),  that  experience  gave  an  entire  community,  not  just  its  members 
in  the  CNT,  a  sense  of  its  power. ^"^  Because  unions  commonly  shared 
headquarters  with  neighborhood  institutions,  they  tended  to  become  com- 
munity institutions.  For  example,  the  largely  female  cardboard-folders' 
union  in  Barcelona's  portside  fifth  district  headquartered  in  a  beer  hall.  In 
Clot  the  leather  workers,  the  La  Constancia  textile  union,  and  the  local 
neighborhood  association  shared  the  same  locale.  During  the  1909  strike 
against  the  Radical  Party  paper  El  Progreso,  two  local  Radical  Party 
centers  in  the  industrial  suburb  of  Terrasa,  several  cafes,  and  two  choral 
societies  donated  money  to  the  strikers.  Neighborhood  sentiment  out- 
weighed party  affiliation.^''  These  examples  make  totally  untenable  the 
notion  that  an  unbridgeable  gap  divided  "modem"  or  "disciplined" 
forms  of  working  class  protest  or  organization  from  the  "spontaneous 
solidarity  of  the  local  labouring  community"  that  Hobsbawm  wrote  of, 
indicating  instead  a  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  two  and  the 
Janus-like  nature  of  the  political  activity  of  both. 

In  marketplaces,  neighborhood  fountains,  and  washing  areas  women — 
especially  seamstresses  and  textile  workers — constituted  the  prime 
conduit,  the  lightning  rod,  through  which  the  experiences  alluded  to  above 
passed:  "...  we  would  hear  that  this  |riot|  had  happened  in  this  or  that 
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neighborhood  .  .  .  news  like  that  spread  through  the  city  Uke  dust."^^  The 
words  of  the  anarchist  weaver  Rosari  Dolcet  at  a  January  1918  women's 
assembly  illustrate  how  informally  organized  direct  action  could  propa- 
gate revolutionary  ideas  among  the  lowest  rungs  of  the  working  class:  "I 
don't  know  ...  if  these  ideas  of  mine  are  anarchist;  but  if  to  want  that  my 
two  children  should  eat  is  to  be  anarchist,  long  live  anarchy!"^^  Dolcet's 
speech  illustrates  Rude's  point  that  the  crowd,  far  from  being  either  the 
passive  instrument  of  demagogues,  or  an  irrational  force  raging  out  of 
control,  could  absorb  and  adapt  the  slogans  of  formally  organized  political 
groups  contending  for  a  working  class  constituency  and  use  them  to  serve 
their  defense  of  the  community's  traditional  rights. 

Newspapers  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  moderate,  electoral  left 
recognized  that  women's  neighborhood  insurgency  contained  as  much 
subversive  potential  as  the  mechanics  of  political  and  trade  union 
organizing.  The  pro-Lliga  La  Gazeta  de  Vich  feared  the  revolutionary 
consequences  of  the  lack  of  social  control  over  women  that  religion  and  a 
cohesive  patriarchal  family  had  once  provided:  "The  mass  of  women,  so 
suddenly  transplanted  from  the  family  sphere  to  the  world  of  labor  that 
contains  the  germ  of  class  struggle,  runs  the  danger  of  being  easily  taken 
in  by  agitators  due  to  her  ignorance  of  social  laws.  The  danger  is  very 
grave.  ... 

A  center-left  satirical  weekly.  La  Campana  de  Gracia,  concurred, 
albeit  from  a  different  viewpoint: 

Let  no  one  .  .  .  treat  as  a  joke  this  intervention  of  the  skirts  in 
the  conflict  over  foodstuffs.  .  .  .  Men  make  political  revolu- 
tions. But  in  social  revolutions  the  skirts  are  also 
revolutionary.  .  .  .  Remember  that  even  those  who  call  them- 
selves revolutionaries  were  afraid  to  talk  of  revolution, 
because  today,  a  woman  standing  upright  on  a  bench  .  .  .  can 
have  more  force  than  [Radical  Party  leader]  Alexandre 
Lerroux  or  the  political  and  trade  union  organizations.  Today 
the  women  are  beyond  the  rhythms  of  politics.  They  make 
history.  Perhaps  these  might  be  preludes  of  who  knows 
what.^*^ 

Another  satirical  weekly,  L'Esquella  de  la  Torratxa,  pointed  out,  in 
more  tongue-in-cheek  fashion,  the  tremendous  impact  the  women  had 
had.  It  marveled  that  the  women  had  managed  to  achieve  .what  the 
bourgeois  nationalism  of  Cambo  and  the  Lliga  had  failed  at  utterly:  to  get 
the  Castilian  speakers  of  Barcelona  to  speak  a  word  of  Catalan.  After 
hearing  "Ya  vienen  las  donas!"  ("Here  come  the  women!"  with  the 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  the  Catalan  word  for  women,  "dones," 
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Castilianized)  L'Esquella  called  them  "all  the  force  of  our  nation. "^° 
Those  at  all  familiar  with  Iberian  linguistic  politics  can  appreciate  that 
anyone  who  could  bring  a  Catalan  word  out  of  the  Castilian  speakers  in 
Barcelona  was  making  history. 

Though  satirical,  the  article  forces  us  to  ask  in  a  serious  way  what 
impact  the  women  had  on  Catalonia's  political  and  social  allignment.  This 
is  really  a  two  part  question:  how  did  political  allignment  within  the 
working  class  change  as  a  result  of  the  movement,  and  what  impression 
did  this  change  leave  on  the  consciousness,  social  policy  prescriptions, 
and  political  program  of  the  Catalan  bourgeoisie? 

First,  the  women  did  cause  a  reallignment  of  intra-working  class 
politics  by  definitively  severing  the  ties  between  the  transclass  Republican- 
ism of  the  Radical  Party  and  Barcelona's  working  class  community.  Far 
from  being  irrational  captives  of  their  instincts,  the  informally  organized 
crowds  of  women  whom  the  Radicals  had  called  upon  to  pursue  their  own 
political  objectives  utilized  the  Radical  Party  instead,  as  well  as  the  CNT 
trade  union  federation,  to  pursue  their  own  agenda.  A  movement  that 
began  as  a  staged  demonstration  of  transclass  feminism  and  Republican- 
ism demanding  little  more  than  charity  from  the  authorities  quickly  turned 
to  mass  direct  action.  The  movement's  original  sponsors,  who  had  con- 
ceived of  the  original  demonstration  as  a  way  to  forge  a  paternalistic  tie 
between  the  unorganized  poor  and  the  political  agenda  of  the  progressive 
petit-bourgeoisie,  were  horrified  by  the  course  it  subsequently  followed. 

This  secular  version  of  social  Catholicism  was  no  longer  possible  when 
it  was  the  Radical  Party's  functionaries  of  the  municipality  of  Barcelona 
who  guarded  the  markets  against  attack  and  a  large  part  of  the  Party's 
constituency — shopkeepers — refused  to  sell  goods  at  the  official  prices.*^' 
The  Radicals  and  other  Republican  parties  felt  so  menaced  by  the  force 
and  scope  of  female  direct  action  that  when  the  demonstrators  passed  by 
their  headquarters  they  called  them  thieves.  Republican  leader  Marcelino 
Domingo's  daily.  La  Lucha,  proclaimed  "death  to  the  thief"  as  its  slogan. 
The  Republicans  dusted  off  the  time-honored  tactic  of  branding  female 
protestors  as  unnatural  by  making  oblique  references  to  possible  homo- 
sexuality within  their  ranks:  "Until  now  women  wanted  to  be  followed  by 
men.  Now  things  have  changed.  Now  women  force  those  of  their  own  sex 
to  follow  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  in  very  poor  taste.  It  is 
deplorable  that  the  war  should  have  brought  us  these  inversions. "*^^ 
Beginning  several  years  before  the  consumer  war  of  1918,  the  female 
working  class  community  contributed  heavily  to  an  organizational  reallign- 
ment within  the  trade  union  movement.  With  the  Catalonia-wide  La 
Constancia  strike  of  August  1913,  the  female-dominated  textile  industry 
became  the  first  to  abandon  craft  unionism  for  industrial  unionism.  After 
another  strike  of  similar  scale  in  June  1916,  the  Constancia  union  joined 
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the  CNT.  The  greater  effectiveness  of  the  new  form  of  labor  organization 
was  soon  noticed  by  some  of  the  men  in  the  CNT.  Workers  trying  to 
organize  an  industrial  union  in  Barcelona's  utility  and  electrical  equipment 
industry  called  upon  the  workmen  to  ".  .  .  look  at  the  example  of  the 
Constancia  Textile  Workers'  Union,  which  with  the  cooperation  of  men  of 
conscience  and  the  help  of  some  brave  woman  comrades,  has  come  to 
have  an  organization  of  such  strength  that  face-to-face  with  the  employers 
of  the  industry  it  is  indestructible."^^  Two  weeks  later,  when  its  leaders 
declared  the  new  union  to  be  "fully  functioning,"  they  asked  the  workers 
of  the  textile  union  to  demand  of  those  workmen  with  whom  they  lived 
that  they  join  the  union.*"*  If  the  textile  workers  were  the  conceptual 
source  for  industrial  unionism,  the  neighborhood  clearly  provided  the 
means  for  its  implementation. 

However,  the  workers  of  the  "little  trades"  outside  the  textile  industry 
generally  ignored  the  syndicalists'  advice  until  late  1918  or  1919.  Most 
workmen  clung  to  their  traditions  of  craft  unionism.  When  the  CNT's 
Barcelona  Congress  of  June  1918  endorsed  industrial  unionism,  the 
mechanism  of  formally-constituted  trade  union  organization — the  men — 
had  finally  caught  up  to  the  women.  Eight  months  later  the  CNT  multi- 
plied its  membership  by  more  than  one  thousand  percent  as  the  gas  and 
electrical  workers'  strike  against  the  "Canadiense"  power  company 
turned  into  a  general  strike.  The  spectacle  of  whole  industries  striking 
frightened  the  bourgeoisie  into  escalating  the  conflict  with  a  successful 
lockout  against  the  entire  working  class.  The  real  denouement  to  this 
step-by-step  escalation  toward  civil  war  came  when  the  employers 
embraced  first  covert  terror,  then  state  repression,  and  finally  military 
intervention  against  the  new  industrial  unions.  The  unequal  worker- 
employer  "war  of  the  pistoleros"  was  followed  by  employer  sponsorship 
of  legislation  to  outlaw  industrial  unions  and  force  workers  along  with 
their  employers  into  vertical  syndicates  organized  by  craft.*'*  In  promoting 
their  corporatist  agenda,  employers  expressed  their  aversion  to  the  riotous 
female  working  class  community  outside  the  social  controls  of  the  pre- 
industrial  patriarchal  family.*''  Their  fear  that  "the  promiscuous  mixing  of 
the  sexes"  in  the  workplace  would  create  a  truly  cross-gender  working 
class  community  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  new  militant  corporatism: 
".  .  .we  can  never  emphasize  enough  the  need  for  [women's]  education 
after  formal  schooling.  They  possess  the  treasure  of  a  greater  and  more 
exquisite  sensitivity.  Channel  this  .  .  .  and  women  will  be  a  brake  on 
violent  passions  .  .  .  from  her  breast  children  will  not  be  nursed  on  class 
hatred."*^ 

The  Catalan  bourgeoisie's  corporatist  agenda  extended  into  politics^  to 
the  militarization  of  bourgeois  rule.  All  the  leading  lights  of  the  organized 
Catalan  employers — the  presidents  of  the  Catalan  Employers'  Federation, 
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the  Foment  del  Treball  Nacional  (Promotion  of  National  Production),  the 
latter' s  former  president,  the  leading  Catalan  delegate  to  the  Spanish 
Employers'  Confederation,  and  the  leader  of  the  Regionalist  League — all 
spoke  out  in  favor  of  state  sponsorship  of  bourgeois  paramilitary  groups 
and  praised  Italian  fascism  when  it  arrived  on  the  scene. ^^  When  faced 
with  a  choice  between  two  enemies,  its  own  working  class  or  the  centralist 
Spanish  state  which  denied  its  national  aspirations,  the  organized  Catalan 
bourgeoisie  opted  for  the  latter  as  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils.  Catalan 
employers  showed  their  enthusiasm  for  the  Italian  model  when  they 
endorsed  the  coup  d'etat  of  General  Miguel  Primo  de  Rivera  in  October. 
Indeed,  so  anxious  were  they  for  military  rule  that  they  published  their 
endorsement  of  Primo' s  coup  the  day  before  he  carried  it  out! 

More  than  five  years  earlier,  the  middle  class  editors  oi  La  Campana  de 
Gracia  had  written  that  the  women  "make  history."  Neither  the  editors 
nor  the  women  suspected  what  kind  of  history  they  would  make. 

Conclusion 

As  the  Catalan  working  class  gradually  assimilated  mass  politics  and  its 
forms  of  protest,  ideology,  and  organization,  it  forged  a  sense  of  identity 
as  a  community  in  opposition  to  both  the  Catalan  bourgeoisie  and  the 
Spanish  state.  As  Catalan  workers  developed  a  consciousness  of  class  and 
community,  archaic  notions  of  community  and  the  defense  of  its  tradi- 
tional rights  to  life,  peace,  and  subsistence  concurrently  filtered  and 
masked  the  process.  There  have  been  other  conflicts  in  which  conservative 
motives  articulated  by  archaic  forms  of  protest  and  political  discourse 
have  shrouded  revolutions  in  their  stage  of  incubation.  The  French 
historian  Francois  Furet  has  written  how  the  revolutionaries  of  1789  drew 
up  lists  of  grievances  for  the  impending  meeting  of  the  Estates  General: 

.  .  .  [they]  were  imprisoned  in  what  one  might  call  their  out- 
moded channels  of  communication  with  the  monarchy  .  .  . 
[and]  hid  the  new  political  configuration  .  .  .  they  speak  of 
"the  nation"  in  order  to  demand  the  restoration  or  the 
securing  of  its  rights  .  .  .  [and]  on  the  old  idea  that  there  is  a 
set  of  original  rights  predating  the  monarchy  itself.  .  .  }^ 

In  similar  fashion  the  Catalan  working  class  was  bilingual  in  its  political 
discourse  for  at  least  one  generation  before,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
movement  described  here.  Traditional  "female  consciousness"  constitut- 
ed both  the  symptom  of,  and  the  vehicle  for  expressing  this  bilingualism  in 
political  and  social  discourse.  Forms  of  protest  and  community  organiza- 
tion which  stressed  the  defense  of  traditional  rights  stubbornly  resisted 
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becoming  as  obsolete  as  later  generations  of  historians  have  judged  them. 
Such  seemingly  archaic  forms  of  protest  and  organization  fulfilled  an 
essential  function  for  the  working  class  in  a  state  whose  guarantees  of  civil 
liberties  were  always  partially  illusory  and  which  could  in  any  case  be 
legally  suspended  at  any  time,  as  they  were  in  January  1918.  Later  nation- 
wide general  strikes,  backed  up  by  the  syndical  infrastructure,  only  very 
gradually  superseded  localized  community  protests  and  consumer  riots. 
As  the  weight  of  the  working  class'  experience  of  rebellion  and  repression 
tipped  the  balance  toward  the  overt  expression  of  modem  mass  politics, 
the  bourgeoisie  answered  in  kind.  The  bourgeoisie's  political  discourse 
and  ideas  on  social  policy  ceased  to  stress  nostalgia  for  a  long  lost  age  of 
paternalistic  class  harmony  and  a  voluntary  and  privately  administered 
return  to  that  era.  The  new  themes  of  compulsory  vertical  unions — 
"industrial  armies" — and  the  cartelization  of  industry  were  expressed  in  a 
futuristic  tone  and  stressed  state  coercion  as  the  route  to  the  impending 
corporatist  Utopia. ^^  Phrases  such  as  the  "the  economic  mobilization  of 
the  entire  nation"  and  "the  imposition  of  cartelization"  revealed  how  the 
bourgeoisie  grafted  the  social  and  economic  doctrines  of  a  fascism-in- 
embryo  onto  its  historic  nostalgia  for  Old  Regime  paternalism.  Without 
entirely  leaving  behind  the  world  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  the  Catalan  bour- 
geoisie embraced  that  of  Mussolini. 

The  womens'  consumer  riots,  which  began  by  speaking  an  archaic 
political  discourse,  but  rapidly  adopted  the  language  of  modem  mass 
politics  and  anarchist  ideology,  enable  us  to  glimpse  a  similar  evolution 
within  the  working  class  in  greatly  accelerated  time-lapse  fashion. 
"Female  consciousness",  which  emphasized  women's  traditional  social 
function  in  placing  human  needs  and  distributive  justice  before  property 
and  profit,  enabled  the  anarchist  women  who  seized  control  of  the  move- 
ment to  mix  ostensibly  archaic  ritual  with  the  ideology  and  organization  of 
modem  mass  politics.  It  is  this  melange  of  the  archaic  and  the  modem, 
whose  far-reaching  political  potential  historians  have  usually  overlooked, 
that  allowed  women's  conservative  motives  to  have  revolutionary 
consequences: 

...  to  take  this  city  with  these  hands,  our  hands,  is  it 
possible?  .  .  .  This  city  will  be  taken,  if  not  by  our  hands,  at 
least  by  others  like  ours,  but  stronger.  Stronger  perhaps  for 
having  been  better  hardened,  thanks  to  our  very  weak- 
ness. .  .  .  But  they  will  take  the  city.'^° 
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the  foremen.  .  .  .  When  she  finished  the  women  fell  over  themselves  asking 
for  union  cards  to  the  point  that  we  ran  out  and  had  to  send  to  the  printer  for 
more.  A  textile  union  of  2600  members  was  constimted,  the  majority  women, 
who  defended  their  rights  like  lionesses.  .  .  .  The  men  who  worked  with  them 
were  more  tentative,  as  if  they  were  the  women. 
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The  Short  Life  of  the  Official  'Two  China'  Policy: 
Improvisation  and  Postponement  in  1950 

Keiji  Nakatsuji 

PREFACE 

For  two  decades  after  the  Sino- American  Confrontation  in  Korea,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
(PRC)  remained  hostile.  Until  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  visited  Beijing 
to  confer  with  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung,  the  Cold  War  between  China  and 
the  United  States  largely  determined  the  state  of  East  Asian  international 
relations.  Leaders  of  Asian  neutral  nations,  as  well  as  many  liberal 
intellectuals  in  the  United  States,  deplored  the  continuing  tension  in  Asia 
because  they  felt  it  hindered  a  smooth  nation-building  process  in  newly- 
born  Asian  countries  and  the  restoration  of  the  traditional  friendship 
between  the  American  and  Chinese  peoples.  A  formula  for  achieving  Sino- 
American  detente  had  been  enthusiastically  sought  by  these  leaders.  From 
the  mid-nineteen-fifties  through  the  sixties,  they  supported  the  so-called 
'two  China'  proposal,  which  was  intended  to  promote  first,  the  entrance  of 
both  the  Chinese  Communist  and  the  Chinese  Nationalist  governments 
into  the  United  Nations,  and  then  diplomatic  recognition  of  both.  This 
'two  China'  policy  was  considered  desirable  for  several  reasons:  (1)  it 
would  enhance  the  possibility  for  Sino-American  detente;  (2)  if  Taiwan 
were  placed  under  U.N.  trusteeship,  the  autonomy  of  the  native  Taiwan- 
ese, who  tended  to  dislike  the  rule  of  Mainland  Chinese,  could  be  estab- 
lished in  due  course;  (3)  the  continuous  existence  of  the  non-Communist 
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government  of  Taiwan  would  satisfy  U.S.  security  needs  in  the  West 
Pacific. 

Despite  continuous  lobbying  by  liberal  groups  and  neutral  Asian 
nations,  the  'two  China'  policy  was  never  adopted  by  the  United  States 
government.  Facing  the  strong  anti-Communist  feelings  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  American  public,  the  presidents  of  the  era  dared  not  risk 
friendly  overtures  to  the  PRC.  Truman  and  Eisenhower  instead  took 
America's  China  policy  in  the  opposite  direction.  After  the  Chinese  entry 
into  the  Korean  War,  the  United  States  moved  its  allies  to  impose  harsh 
trade  sanctions  against  the  PRC.  By  the  mid-fifties,  the  U.S.  government 
entered  into  military  alliances  with  major  Asian  countries  surrounding  the 
PRC,  and  also  became  the  guardian  of  its  rival  government  on  Taiwan. 
The  persistent  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  China's  membership  in 
the  United  Nations  lasted  for  more  than  two  decades,  and  not  until  the 
Carter  administration  did  the  United  States  diplomatically  recognize  the 
government  of  the  world's  most  populous  country. 

Recently  declassified  government  documents,  however,  testify  that  this 
is  not  the  entire  story  of  the  'two  China'  proposal.  In  fact,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950,  the  Truman  administration 
seriously  explored  the  possibility  of  a  'two  China'  policy.  This  means  that 
a  governmental  initiative  preceded  later  pleas  from  the  private  sector  for 
the  'two  China'  policy.  But  the  Truman  administration  soon  gave  up  the 
attempt.  This  paper  will  explain  why  the  life  of  the  official  'two  China' 
policy  was  so  short. 


A  brief  historical  introduction  to  U.S.  China  policy  before  1950  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  background  under  which  the  Truman 
administration  considered  the  adoption  of  the  'two  China'  policy.  During 
and  after  World  War  II,  the  United  States  sought  the  establishment  of  a 
coalition  government  including  both  the  Chinese  Nationalist  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  parties,  because  this  was  considered  the  only  way  to 
build  a  stable  government  in  China.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
mediation,  the  Truman  administration  learned  that  the  mutual  distrust 
between  the  two  parties  was  far  too  destructive  and  that  a  civil  war  was 
unavoidable.  When  the  Communist  victory  on  the  Mainland  was  assured 
in  1949,  a  divergence  of  opinion  over  China  policy  gradually  came  to  the 
surface  within  the  Truman  administration.  The  Defense  Department  clear- 
ly preferred  a  strong  anti-Communist  policy  and  the  application  of  a  Cold 
War  strategy  in  the  West  Pacific.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Dean  Acheson, 
who  still  dominated  actual  policy-making  in  the  administration,  sought 
more  flexible  options.  Even  within  the  State  Department,  opinion  varied 
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greatly.  The  divergence  of  opinion  appeared  to  reflect  not  only  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  the  Chinese  situation  but  also  the  State  Depart- 
ment's loss  of  confidence  in  its  China  policy.  So,  for  example,  Dorothy 
Borg  and  Waldo  Heinrichs  entitled  a  collection  of  articles  concerning  this 
period,  Uncertain  Years. ^ 

At  the  State  Department,  distinctions  between  one  group  and  another 
were  vague,  and  often  one  individual  supported  two  contradictory  ideas. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  there  were  roughly  three  lines  of  thinking. 
The  liberal  group,  including  O.  Edmond  Clubb,  Philip  Jessup,  and  John 
Cabot,  seriously  considered  the  merits  of  recognizing  the  PRC.^  They 
reasoned  that  such  a  step  might  encourage  a  split  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China.  Along  with  this  power  political  considera- 
tion, the  merits  of  trade  relations  with  the  PRC  and  a  return  to  a  tradition 
of  good  relations  between  the  U.S.  and  China  were  additional  factors 
which  inclined  the  liberal  faction  toward  official  recognition.  In  her  book, 
Patterns  in  the  Dust,  Nancy  Bemkoff  Tucker  exhaustively  investigated 
the  recognition  controversy.^  According  to  her,  not  only  the  liberal  China 
specialists  at  the  State  Department,  but  also  many  American  businessmen 
and  missionaries  supported  the  idea.  They  considered  Chiang  Kai-shek 
and  his  corrupt  party  to  be  an  already  passing  phenomenon,  and  they  also 
tended  to  underestimate  the  Chinese  Communist  party  as  nationalist 
agrarian  reformers.  As  a  logical  extension  of  their  views,  these  people 
believed  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  involved  in  Chiang's  defense 
of  Taiwan. 

A  more  cautious  group  at  the  State  Department  argued  for  a  hands-off 
policy.  They  felt  that  the  U.S.  would  be  unable  to  manage  the  turmoil 
caused  by  the  rise  of  nationalism;  foreign  intervention  would  simply 
accelerate  the  xenophobic  tendency  of  the  Chinese  revolution.  They 
believed  that  careful  observation  of  the  events  in  China  would  be  the 
wisest  policy,  at  least  until  "the  dust  settled." 

Conservative  officials  in  the  State  Department  argued  that  a  positive 
policy  toward  Taiwan  was  necessary.  In  May,  1950,  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Dean  Rusk,  advocated  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  United  Nations  trusteeship  arrangement.  He  recommended  that  a 
new  Taiwanese  government,  without  the  participation  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  be  established  by  the  initiative  of  the  United  Nations,  and  that  its 
sovereignty  be  limited  to  the  island.'*  On  6  June,  the  State  Department 
consultant  John  Foster  Dulles  wrote  his  first  memorandum  on  the  forth- 
coming Japanese  Peace  Treaty.  His  memorandum  indicated  that  both 
Communist  and  Nationalist  China  should  be  invited  to  the  Peace 
Conference.^  Secretary  Acheson  did  not  respond  favorably  to  this  *two 
China'  policy.  He  leaned,  rather,  toward  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China.  But  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  changed  the  power 
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relations  in  the  State  Department  drastically.  The  recognition  of  the  PRC 
no  longer  appeared  possible.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  Truman 
administration  could  not  risk  benign  neglect  of  the  Asian  situation, 
because  anti-Communist  hawks  in  America  would  severely  criticize  it  for 
a  "do-nothing"  policy.  President  Truman's  statement  on  27  June  1950, 
three  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War,  indicated  that  Truman's 
stance  came  very  close  to  the  Rusk-Dulles  line: 

The  attack  upon  Korea  makes  it  plain  beyond  all  doubts  that 
Communism  has  passed  beyond  the  use  of  subversion  to 
conquer  independent  nations  and  will  now  use  armed  invasion 
and  war.  It  has  defied  the  orders  of  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations  issued  to  preserve  international  peace  and 
security.  In  these  circumstances  the  occupation  of  Formosa  by 
Communist  forcfes  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  Pacific  and  to  United  States  forces  performing  their 
lawful  and  necessary  functions  in  that  area. 

Accordingly,  I  have  ordered  the  Seventh  Fleet  to  prevent 
any  attack  on  Formosa.  As  a  corollary  of  this  action  I  am 
calling  upon  the  Chinese  government  on  Formosa  to  cease  all 
air  and  sea  operations  against  the  Mainland.  The  Seventh  Fleet 
will  see  that  this  is  done.  The  determination  of  the  future  status 
of  Formosa  must  await  the  restoration  of  security  in  the 
Pacific,  a  peace  settlement  with  Japan,  or  consideration  by  the 
United  Nations.^ 


President  Truman's  statement  implies  that  two  important  considerations 
motivated  his  actions.  The  first  was  strategic.  The  dispatch  of  the  7th  Fleet 
was  to  localize  the  war  that  had  just  broken  out  in  Korea.  This  order  aimed 
at  preventing  either  of  the  Chinese  factions  from  attacking  the  other. 
Truman  referred  to  this  as  the  'military  neutralization'  of  the  Taiwan 
straits.  Secondly,  the  President  called  for  a  temporary  'political  freeze'  on 
the  island.  This  meant  that  the  U.S.  would  remain  neutral  toward  rival 
parties  on  Taiwan.  He  then  proposed  that  the  future  disposition  of  Taiwan 
should  be  determined  by  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  or  by  the  United 
Nations.  A  proposal  for  an  international  solution  was  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  American  government  itself  would  not  seek  any  territorial  gains. 
Since  the  U.S.  Navy  acted  so  abruptly  and  forcibly,  the  President  thought 
that  some  kind  of  international  sanction  should  be  attained  for  the  action. 
The  allies'  backup  in  the  West  Pacific  was  considered  especially  necessary 
at  that  critical  junction. 
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Truman's  strategic  decision  to  dispatch  the  7th  Fleet,  however,  worked 
against  the  'political  freeze.'  The  interposition  of  the  Seventh  Fleet 
assuaged  Chiang's  fear  of  Communist  invasion  without  U.S.  aid,  and 
virtually  secured  his  position  as  President  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
During  this  period  there  was  a  widespread  suspicion  about  Chiang's 
ability  to  rule  Taiwan.  A  personal  initiative  by  Congressman  Walter  Judd 
to  induce  the  resignation  of  Chiang  turned  into  an  abortive  enterprise.^ 
Another  unsuccessful  scheme  of  this  sort  was  to  use  Mac  Arthur's  prestige 
to  encourage  the  retirement  of  the  Generalissimo.^ 

The  proposal  of  a  U.N.  solution  also  had  some  political  impact.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  Mainland  Chinese  in  Taiwan  had  maintained 
precarious  relations  with  native  Formosans.  Although  they  were  political- 
ly controlled  by  the  Mainlanders,  the  Taiwanese  were  numerically 
dominant  on  the  island.^  The  possibility  of  a  plebiscite  under  UN  sponsor- 
ship encouraged  their  aspiration  for  autonomy.  Formosans  began  looking 
increasingly  to  the  US  and  the  UN  rather  than  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
government. '° 

II 

The  Presidential  announcement  of  June  27th  was  little  more  than  an 
improvisation.  Both  strategic  and  diplomatic  considerations,  however, 
required  that  it  be  developed  into  policy.  Strategically  speaking,  military 
neutralization  was  not  realized  simply  by  placing  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
straits.  The  State  Department  had  to  request  that  the  Nationalist  govern- 
ment terminate  any  direct  belligerent  activities  against  the  Mainland 
coast. ' '  The  agreement  of  the  Nationalist  government  was  secured  shortly 
thereafter.  On  29  June  Taiwanese  Ambassador  V.K.  Wellington  Koo 
reported  that  some  twenty  unidentified  planes  had  flown  over  Nationalist 
military  installations  and  caused  a  scramble  flight  of  Taiwanese  Air 
Forces.  Later  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  all  U.S.  planes.  Ambassa- 
dor Koo  emphasized  the  urgency  of  establishing  a  liaison  group  between 
the  US  7th  Fleet  and  the  Nationalist  government.'^  On  7  July,  the 
Nationalist  government,  in  view  of  the  Communist  military  concentration 
along  the  China  coast,  requested  that  reconnaissance  flights  be 
permitted.'^  All  these  problems  made  it  inevitable  for  the  Truman 
Administration  to  deal  with  the  Nationalists  as  the  legitimate  government 
of  Taiwan.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  these  actions  defied  the 
'political  freeze.' 

A  major  strategic  move  to  harm  the  political  objectives  of  the  State 
Department  was  conducted  by  the  US  Defense  Department.  The  military 
authorities  knew  that  the  7th  Fleet  was  ill  equipped  to  protect  Formosa 
from  Communist  assault  since  it  had  to  be  dispatched  to  Korean  waters  at 
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times.  Secretary  of  Defense  Louis  A.  Johnson  suggested  that  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  government  be  authorized  to  purchase  military  materiel.''*  The 
State  Department  agreed  to  the  suggestion,  despite  the  fact  the  it  would 
undoubtedly  solidify  the  position  of  Chiang  Kai-shek  on  the  island. 
Unilateral  action  on  the  part  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  however, 
provided  the  biggest  challenge  to  the  'political  freeze'.  On  July  31,  the 
General  suddenly  visited  Taipei  and  conferred  with  Chiang  Kaishek  on  the 
military  arrangements  between  the  Nationalist  forces  and  the  US  forces  in 
the  Pacific.  Since  MacArthur' s  views  with  respect  to  the  strategic 
importance  of  the  island  and  his  pro-Nationalist  attitude  were  well  known, 
his  action  was  widely  interpreted  in  Taipei  as  a  step  by  the  U.S.  toward 
abandoning  the  policy  of  neutralizing  Formosa.'^  Truman  was  naturally 
indignant  about  the  General's  independent  behavior.  From  then  on, 
personal  and  political  conflict  between  the  two  leaders  intensified,  leading 
eventually  to  the  dismissal  of  General  MacArthur. 


Ill 

Another  facet  of  the  June  27th  announcement,  that  of  international 
cooperation  on  Taiwan,  had  yet  to  be  worked  out.  American  Ambassador 
to  Britain  Lewis  W.  Douglas  broke  the  ice.  In  mid-July,  he  pleaded 
repeatedly  for  an  immediate  common  understanding  with  the  British.  His 
telegrams  indicated  that,  while  the  British  foreign  office  completely 
understood  the  U.S.  position  vis-a-vis  Korea,  they  were  far  less  happy 
about  the  position  on  Formosa.  Douglas  cited  two  reasons  for  the 
importance  of  British  understanding  of  the  American  position:  (1)  the 
British  government  was  capable  of  exerting  its  influence  on  the  Common- 
wealth and  Asian  countries,  which  the  US  wished  to  count  on  in  the  UN 
session;  (2)  in  the  event  that  the  Soviets,  the  Chinese  Communists,  or  both 
attacked  the  US  military  position  in  Formosa,  the  support  of  the  British 
would  be  indispensable.'^  Indeed  the  situation  in  the  entire  West  Pacific 
was  alarming.  The  response  of  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  to 
Douglas'  plea  was  immediate.  The  ambassador  was  ordered  to  confer  with 
the  British  Foreign  Minister  Ernest  Bevin.'''  On  August  1,  Acheson  also 
instructed  the  United  States  delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to  work  for 
the  inclusion  of  the  Formosan  issue  on  the  agenda  of  UN  General 
Assembly.'^  On  September  20,  the  issue  was  included  on  the  agenda  of 
the  Fifth  session.'*^ 

Two  issues  were  to  be  discussed  with  the  British.  The  first  was  military 
in  nature.  The  American  position  had  changed  substantially  since  the 
periods  before  and  after  the  Korean  War.  Since  1948,  the  defensive 
strategy  in  the  West  Pacific  was  called  a  "Defensive  Perimeter'  concept. 
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American's  essential  defense  frontier  went  along  the  West  Pacific,  extend- 
ing from  the  Aleutians  through  Japan  to  the  Philippine  archipelago,  thus 
excluding  the  Korean  peninsula  and  Taiwan. ~°  The  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  War,  however,  led  to  the  interposition  of  the  7th  Fleet  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  It  was  a  sudden  deviation  from  the  scheduled  course.  The 
interposition  of  the  fleet  was  no  more  than  an  emergency  action;  it  was  not 
intended  to  be  permanent.  By  the  time  of  National  Security  Council  Policy 
Paper  37/10  on  August  3,  however,  the  denial  of  Formosa  to  the 
Communist  forces  were  clearly  regarded  as  one  of  the  major  objectives  of 
US  Taiwan  policy.^'  Even  Acheson,  one  of  the  major  advocates  of  the 
initial  'defense  perimeter'  concept,  insisted  that  Formosa's  location 
would,  in  the  hand  of  a  power  hostile  to  the  US,  constitute  a  salient  danger 
to  Japan,  Okinawa,  and  the  Philippines."^  The  Korean  War  was  a  strong 
influence  for  the  permanent  political  and  military  involvement  of  the 
United  States  in  Taiwan.  Since  the  17th  Fleet  was  not  adequately  prepared 
to  protect  Formosa,  one  possible  way  to  maintain  its  security  was  to 
guarantee  military  aid  to  the  Nationalist  Chinese  forces.  NSC  37/10 
recommended  this  option  after  assessing  the  Nationalist  military  capabili- 
ties. The  U.S.,  however,  was  not  sure  that  it  could  secure  Britain's  agree- 
ment to  these  substantial  military  commitments. 

The  second  issue  to  be  discussed  with  the  British  was  the  future  status 
of  Taiwan.  The  Truman  administration,  reasoning  that  Taiwan  was  taken 
for  Japan  by  the  victory  of  allied  forces  in  the  Pacific,  thought  the  Taiwan 
problem  should  be  solved  by  international  action. ^^  Truman  also  empha- 
sized that  the  disposition  of  the  island  be  determined  through  peaceful 
means,  despite  the  fact  that  the  US  government  had  forcibly  intervened  in 
the  Chinese  Civil  War  by  interposing  the  7th  Fleet  and  was  determined  to 
take  military  measures  to  prevent  the  communization  of  Taiwan.  The  State 
Department  argued  that  a  plebiscite  sponsored  by  certain  international 
organizations  was  appropriate  to  determine  the  permanent  status  of 
Formosa.  It  presumed  the  plebiscite  could  offer  the  following  five 
alternatives:  (1)  a  union  with  Communist  China;  (2)  restoration  of  a  union 
with  Japan;  (3)  retention  of  the  present  Nationalist  government;  (4)  imme- 
diate independence  of  the  Taiwanese;  or  (5)  UN  trusteeship  for  a  stipulat- 
ed period  and  subsequent  independence. ~"* 

Some  officials  in  the  State  Department  preferred  the  latter  two  options, 
as  they  hoped  that  the  international  sponsorship  along  with  the  self  deter- 
mination of  the  Taiwanese  might  make  Formosa  an  Asian  Switzerland."^ 
The  idea  was  to  treat  Taiwan  as  an  entity  entirely  separate  from  Mainland 
China.  This  concept  closely  resembled  the  'two  China'  policy  or  the  'one 
Formosa'  policy,  which  would  become  popular  among  liberal  politicians, 
scholars,  and  journalists  in  the  late  1950s  and  1960s.  Of  course,  the 
records  of  the  intra-govemmental  discussions  cited  in  this  paper  remained 
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classified  until  the  early  1980s.  One  may  assume  however  that  Truman's 
statements  of  27  June  and  19  July  along  with  US  activities  at  the  United 
Nations  influenced  the  later  liberal  views  on  Taiwan  policy.  In  fact,  on 
August  29,  an  opinion  poll  inquired  of  forty-three  Senators  and  all 
Representatives  whether  they  favored  turning  the  Formosa  question  over 
to  the  United  Nations.  Of  the  Congressmen,  53%  answered  positively, 
12%  responded  negatively,  35%  had  not  decided  their  positions  yet.~^  The 
policy  discussed  above  can  be  called  the  official  version  of  the  'two 
China'  policy  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  not  expected  to  lay  the  ground  for 
a  detente  with  China.  How  long  would  this  policy  last? 

IV 

Negotiations  with  the  British  began  on  10  August.  On  the  issue  of 
immediate  military  necessity,  the  British  government  showed  considera- 
ble understanding.  The  Korean  War  was  undoubtedly  critical  in  its 
consideration  of  the  Asian  situation.  Britain  acquiesced  to  the  inter- 
position of  the  Seventh  Fleet  and  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Chinese 
Nationalists,  because  measures  were  necessary  to  contain  the  war  to  the 
Korean  peninsula.  The  British  feared  the  expansion  of  the  war  to  the  Hong 
Kong  area.  Thus  they  agreed  to  the  American  proposals  for  solving 
Taiwan's  status.  The  two  countries  consented  to  a  peaceful  settlement 
through  a  multilateral  discussion  at  the  United  Nations."'' 

However,  when  it  came  to  the  desirable  future  disposition  of  Taiwan 
itself,  the  British  and  Americans  did  not  see  eye-to-eye.  At  Cairo  in  1943, 
the  Allied  Nations  had  declared  that  Chinese  territories  captured  by  Japan 
should  be  returned  to  the  Republic  of  China  after  the  war.  This  constituted 
the  only  legal  document  concerned  with  the  future  disposition  of  Taiwan. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  according  to  the  spirit  of  that  declaration  Formosa 
was  a  part  of  China.  The  British  considered  the  Declaration  of  Cairo  to  be 
the  founder  of  UN  discussions.  They  proposed  that  a  U.N.  study  of  the 
Taiwan  question  be  started  after  the  acceptance  of  Chinese  sovereignty 
over  the  island.^**  The  United  States  could  not  accept  this  position.  The 
gap  between  the  two  nations  was  literally  too  wide  to  bridge.  Since  the 
United  Kingdom  was  more  preoccupied  with  European  affairs,  it  wanted 
to  avoid  being  deeply  involved  in  Asian  crises.  Naturally,  it  tended  to 
minimize  the  strategic  importance  of  Formosa.  The  rise  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  was  considered  more  a  sign  of  Chinese  Nationalist 
aspirations  than  the  ascent  of  Marxism-Leninism.  Since  the  direction  of 
the  Chinese  Civil  War  had  already  been  determined,  the  British 
considered  it  unwise  to  resist  the  flow  of  events  for  the  sake  of  the  little 
island  of  Taiwan.  After  all,  the  British  government  had  recognized  the 
PRC  in  January,  1950. 
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The  reasoning  of  the  United  States  was  altogether  different.  The 
Truman  Administration  regarded  Taiwan  as  strategically  so  important  that 
the  Communists  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  it.  Policy  makers  knew 
that  this  objective  would  require  America's  direct  military  intervention. 
The  agreement  at  Cairo,  however,  appeared  to  preclude  any  possibility  of 
United  States  intervention.  According  to  the  agreement,  any  intervention 
by  a  foreign  power  in  Taiwan  would  be  judged  as  an  unlawful  interference 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  China.  State  Department  officials  claimed  that 
the  situation  had  drastically  shifted  from  the  Cairo-Potsdam  years,  and 
that  the  assumptions  of  the  time  were  no  longer  valid. '"^  John  Foster 
Dulles,  suggested  that  the  wishes  of  the  Taiwanese  be  fully  reflected  in  the 
United  Nations'  undertakings.^^  The  suggestion  was  obviously  aimed  at 
emphasizing  the  Taiwanese  desire  to  be  independent  of  the  Mainlanders' 
rule.  The  argument  provided  a  convenient  means  for  the  United  States  to 
intervene  for  the  "protection"  of  the  Taiwanese  from  a  Communist 
military  attack.  As  a  logical  extension,  the  UN-sponsored  plebiscite  was 
regarded  as  the  ideal  means  of  fulfilling  Taiwanese  aspirations  for 
autonomy  as  well  as  US  strategic  objectives. 

Here  the  British  again  differed.  Though  they  agreed  to  the  general 
principle  of  a  multilateral  peaceful  solution,  the  specific  measures  of  the 
UN  plebiscite  met  with  British  criticism.  The  British  as  well  as  the  French 
asserted  that  the  plan  was  virtually  impracticable.  Risking  the  forcible 
resistance  of  the  Nationalist  government,  the  result  could  be  disastrous.-^' 
The  British  position  regarding  military  neutralization,  the  Cairo  agree- 
ment, and  a  UN  plebiscite  illustrates  what  the  British  had  in  mind  on  the 
ultimate  disposition  of  Formosa.  They  thought  that  once  the  United 
Nations  accepted  the  legitimacy  of  the  Chinese  claim  on  Taiwan  as  a  part 
of  China,  securing  international  approval  for  military  neutralization  would 
not  cause  any  serious  trouble.  As  long  as  danger  continued  to  exist  in  the 
area,  neutralization  could  be  maintained.  To  them,  the  behavior  of  the 
Communists  would  be  a  controlling  factor  in  the  timing  of  the  turnover  of 
Taiwan  to  Communist  China. "*' 

This  breach  in  the  American  and  British  opinions  did  not  completely 
preclude  their  cooperation  in  the  West  Pacific.  British  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  asked  to  delay  the  discussion  in  the  United  Nations. '*''  The  public 
exposure  of  disagreement  between  the  two  countries  was  deemed  dis- 
advantageous. The  Truman  administration  did  not  give  in  to  Bevin 's 
request.  The  two  governments  came  up  with  the  compromise  idea  of  a 
United  Nations'  commission.  The  commission  was  designed  to  investigate 
the  Taiwan  problem  and  submit  its  recommended  solution  to  the  General 
Assembly.  It  was  expected  to  be  useful  in  postponing  the  need  for  a  final 
decision,  during  which  time  the  Korean  situation  would  become  clearer. 
The  US  and  Britain  thought  that  they  could  arrive  at  an  agreement  in  time 
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without  having  to  disclose  their  differences.  After  several  revisions,  the 
two  governments  completed  the  co-sponsored  draft  resolution  for  the  UN 
session.  The  recommendation  to  establish  an  investigative  commission 
was  the  central  proposal  of  the  draft. 


Along  with  Britain's  stance,  the  reaction  of  the  Nationalist  Chinese 
government  was  also  a  significant  factor  in  determining  the  course  of 
events.  Though  there  was  no  reason  for  Chiang  Kai-shek  to  oppose  the 
military  neutralization  of  the  Taiwan  Straits,  he  was  from  the  beginning 
antagonistic  toward  the  UN's  plan  to  determine  the  status  of  Taiwan. ^^ 
Not  only  would  the  plan  threaten  the  legitimacy  of  Nationalist  rule  in  the 
future;  it  would  also  endanger  the  present  political  order  on  the  island.  The 
American  Charge  d' Affairs  in  Taipei,  Karl  Rankin,  reported  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  State  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs,  Dean  Rusk,  that  American 
distrust  of  Chiang  Kai-shek,  which  existed  underneath  the  U.N.  plan,  was 
inducing  some  friction  among  the  Nationalist  leaders,  as  well  as  Taipei's 
suspicion  about  America's  intentions.  Internal  disorder  in  Taiwan  provid- 
ed a  convenient  excuse  for  employing  police  state  methods. ^^  General- 
issimo Chiang  used  every  possible  means  to  stop  the  UN's  undertaking. 
On  31  August  Nationalist  Ambassador  Koo  explained  the  position  of  his 
government  to  Dean  Rusk.  He  repeatedly  suggested  that  the  discussions  in 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  be  limited  to  the  military  aspect  of  the 
Taiwan  question  and  not  touch  upon  its  political  aspect.  The  Ambassador 
cited  two  reasons  for  his  stance.  First,  while  the  interposition  of  the 
Seventh  Fleet  should  and  could  be  supported  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
discussions  about  the  future  of  Taiwan  would  expose  the  division  of 
opinion  among  the  "democratic  front."  Dr.  Koo  complained  that  he  could 
not  understand  the  British  attitude.  According  to  the  Ambassador,  the 
Nationalist  forces  on  Formosa  acted  as  a  deterrent  against  a  Communist 
attack  on  Hong  Kong,  because  Communist  China  knew  that  if  they 
invaded  Hong  Kong,  the  army  in  Formosa  would  attack  the  Mainland, 
thereby  forcing  them  to  risk  a  two-front  war.  The  British  did  not,  Koo 
believed,  understand  this  aspect.  Second,  Koo  argued,  the  Nationalist 
government  feared  that  the  U.N.  discussions  might  lead  to  a  proposal 
which  literally  exacted  a  promise  of  suicide  from  the  National  govern- 
ment. Koo  argued  that  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  the  approval  of  the 
Nationalists.^^ 

Subsequently  Chiang  chose  diplomatic  manipulation.  In  late  August, 
after  much  stubborn  resistance,  the  Nationalist  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang,  appeared  to  have  conceded  to  the  United 
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States.  He  intimated  that  he  would  abstain  from  voting  on  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  commission  if  it  was  composed  of  six  non-permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council.  Later,  Rankin  reported  from  Taipei  on  a 
similar  proposal  by  the  Nationalist  government.  According  to  his 
telegram.  Foreign  Minister  Yeh  told  the  Ambassador  that  the  Nationalist 
government  would  not  object  to  a  U.N.  commission  represented  by  such 
countries  as  Belgium,  Austria,  Brazil,  the  Philippines  and  Pakistan.  The 
Foreign  Minister  added,  however,  that  Taipei  would  strongly  object  to  the 
inclusion  of  any  countries  who  had  recognized  the  Beijing  government.  ^'^ 
In  fact  these  proposals  were  not  a  concession  at  all,  because  the  Soviets 
would  undoubtedly  veto  a  commission  from  which  it  was  excluded. -^"^  The 
aim  was  indirectly  to  block  the  establishment  of  the  commission.  The 
United  States,  of  course,  did  not  respond  favorably,  and  in  the  final  event 
the  plan  was  not  realized. 

In  September  Chiang  began  exploring  relations  between  the  State  and 
Defense  Departments  of  the  Truman  Administration.  Foreign  M-inister 
Yeh  Kung-ch'ao  (sometimes  known  as  George  Yeh)  called  on  the 
American  Embassy  in  Taipei  on  2  September  1950.  He  stated  that  in  the 
event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  7th  US  Fleet,  the  Chinese  Communists 
would  attack  Taiwan.  He  then  inquired  whether  such  an  attack  would 
constitute  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  according  to  the  scope  of  the 
President's  June  27th  statement."*"  Clearly  the  Foreign  Minister  sought  a 
confirmation  of  the  United  States'  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan.  Since 
the  Nationalist  government  knew  that  the  US  military  leaders  were  pro- 
Chiang  and  favored  the  defense  of  Taiwan,  his  inquiry  was  a  good  strategy 
to  learn  the  extent  of  the  Pentagon's  power  in  relation  to  the  more 
ambivalent  State  Department.  On  4  September  Foreign  Minister  Yeh 
inquired  about  a  news  report  that  the  U.S.  was  asking  India  to  agree  to  a 
trusteeship  of  Formosa  in  exchange  for  America's  support  of  India's 
sponsorship  of  the  Beijing  government's  membership  in  the  UN."*'  The 
Nationalist  Chinese  government  feared  that  the  State  Department  might 
have  begun  a  cloakroom  deal  among  the  major  powers  and  was  ready  to 
sell  out  the  Nationalist  government.  This  was  another  clever  tactic  to 
discover  what  the  Truman  Administration,  especially  the  State  Depart- 
ment, had  in  mind. 

The  Secretary  of  State.  Dean  Acheson,  answered  the  second  question 
immediately.  He  said  that  the  rumors  of  US-India  negotiations  were 
unfounded.  According  to  the  Secretary,  the  negotiation  of  the  problem 
would,  in  any  case,  be  multilateral  and  would  proceed  through  regular 
channels."*^  Acheson  was  tactful  in  his  reply,  not  even  touching  upon  the 
US-UK  dealings.  It  took  somewhat  longer  to  answer  the  first  question.  On 
12  October,  a  memorandum  was  sent  to  the  Nationalist  Foreign  Minister, 
stating  that  the  United  States  government  was  in  no  position  to  make  a 
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formal  unilateral  commitment  to  defend  Taiwan.  It  was  explained  that  the 
United  Nations  would  be  the  best  channel  for  a  peaceful  and  just  solution 
of  the  question.'*^ 

On  27  October,  John  Foster  Dulles  made  the  following  remark  to 
Nationalist  Ambassador  Tsiang: 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government  must  see  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  United  States  adopting  the  position  that  Formosa  is 
a  part  of  China  which  will  mean  that  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  United  Nations  can  do  anything  in  what  will  be  a 
purely  civil  war.  For  the  United  States  to  take  that  position 
will  be  widely  looked  upon  as  virtually  an  invitation  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  with  Russian  help  to  conquer 
Formosa."^ 

The  logic  behind  this  argument  clearly  demonstrated  America's 
position.  If  Taiwan  were  a  part  of  China,  the  conflict  between  the 
Communist  and  Nationalist  Chinese  governments  would  become  a  civil 
war.  This  would  embarrass  probable  US  involvement.  Therefore,  Taiwan 
should  not  become  a  part  of  China,  but  an  independent  nation. 

The  Chinese  Nationalist  government's  argument  was  completely 
inverted.  It  claimed  that  Taiwan  throughout  history  had  been  a  part  of 
China,  and  at  some  point  should  be  united  with  the  Mainland  under 
Nationalist  leadership.  However,  before  reconquering  the  Mainland,  the 
island  of  Fonnosa  should  be  safeguarded  from  the  Communists'  attacks. 
Therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the  United  States  commit  itself  to  defend 
the  island  now. 

Before  Chiang's  diplomatic  manipulation  and  his  exploration  of  the 
relations  between  the  Defense  and  the  State  Department  were  entirely 
exhausted,  he  began  another  maneuver.  This  took  the  form  of  a  military 
bluff.  Han  Li- wen,  a  so-called  unofficial  representative  of  the  General- 
issimo, approached  the  American  Consul  in  Hong  Kong,  Harry  Leroy 
Smith.  Han  contended:  "UN  trusteeship  is  unworkable  since  as  long  as 
the  Nationalist  government  has  an  army  on  the  island  they  will  never 
permit  it.'"*^  Chiang  Kai-shek  had  chosen  a  locale  other  than  Taipei  or 
Washington  and  an  informal  representative  for  this  meeting  most  likely 
because  he  wanted  to  avoid  any  diplomatic  discourtesies.  However,  the 
real  message  was  that  the  Nationalists  were  ready  and  willing  to  prevent  a 
UN  intervention  with  armed  force. 

Meanwhile,  reports  continued  to  come  from  the  American  Embassy  in 
Taipei  that  political  oppression  was  rife  on  the  island.  The  secret  police  of 
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the  Nationalist  government  arrested  a  substantial  number  of  people,  charg- 
ing them  as  Communists.  Many  of  them  were  Formosans  who  had  support- 
ed the  UN's  plan.  Some  Taiwanese  politicians,  fearing  arrest,  began 
avoiding  contact  with  US  authorities  in  Taipei.  The  former  Charge 
d'Affairs  Robert  C.  Strong  called  the  situation  a  reign  of  terror."*^  The 
Nationalist  government  demonstrated  its  power  and  will  to  continue  its 
rule  of  the  island. 

Despite  strong  opposition  from  Taipei,  the  Truman  Administration  did 
not  entirely  abandon  its  efforts  to  make  Chiang  accept  the  UN  plan.  In  late 
November,  John  Foster  Dulles  was  sent  to  meet  Chiang  in  Taipei."*^  Most 
likely  the  State  Department  consultant's  task  was  to  explain  the  validity  of 
the  UN  plan.  The  fact  that  Chiang's  opposition  continued  implies  that  this 
effort  was  in  vain. 

VI 

Even  within  the  Truman  administration,  in  fact,  there  were  conflicts 
which  needed  to  be  resolved.  In  the  memorandum  dated  8  September  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  conveyed  their  doubts  about  the  merits  of  the  UN 
commission  idea,  because  the  commission  had  to  consider  the  annexation 
of  Formosa  by  the  Chinese  Communist  government  as  one  possible 
solution.'*^  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  feared  that  the  UN  plan  might  allow 
the  Soviets  to  strengthen  their  military  position  in  the  West  Pacific.  The 
memorandum  urged  that  either  the  commission  not  be  granted  the  author- 
ity to  make  recommendations  on  the  disposition  of  Taiwan,  or  that  the 
United  States  be  firmly  represented  in  the  commission's  activities."*^ 
Rusk,  however,  still  believed  the  U.N.  discussion  of  the  Taiwan  question 
necessary,  reasoning  that  the  interposition  of  the  Seventh  Fleet  should  be 
supported  by  members  of  the  United  Nations.  International  sanction  of  the 
U.S.  action  would  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  region,  he  argued, 
and  therefore  keep  the  United  States  from  fighting  alone  against  the 
Communists.  Nevertheless,  by  this  time,  the  State  Department's  attitude 
toward  the  U.N.  discussion  had  apparently  begun  to  change.  Rusk  told 
Koo  that  the  United  States  would  not  seek  a  hasty  decision  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  a  U.N.  commission  would  be  expected  to  submit  its  report 
not  before  one  year  later. ''^  Having  faced  such  opposition  from  Britain  and 
the  Nationalist  government,  and  the  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Defense 
Department  on  the  UN  plan,  the  State  Department's  position  now  became 
shaky,  but  practical  strategic  considerations  alone  forced  the  Department 
officials  to  maintain  their  position.  On  15  November,  Secretary  of 
Defense  George  C.  Marshall  formally  requested  the  State  Department  to 
defer  the  United  Nations'  discussion  until  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  had  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  plan.^' 
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On  the  same  day  that  Marshall  sent  this  letter,  members  of  the  US 
delegation  at  the  United  Nations  reached  a  unanimous  decision  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  of  State  postponement  of  a  settlement  of  the  Taiwan 
issue  by  the  UN.^^  John  Foster  Dulles  gave  three  reasons  for  this  proposal. 
The  first  was  again  strategic.  By  this  time  it  was  well  known  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  had  entered  the  Korean  War.  The  ongoing  UN 
session  on  Taiwan,  Dulles  said,  would  certainly  guarantee  to  the 
Communists  that  the  Nationalist  Army  would  not  attack  the  Mainland 
coast.  Thus  it  would  allow  them  to  concentrate  their  army  in  the  Korean 
front.  Second,  he  reiterated  the  importance  of  relations  with  the  UK  and 
other  friendly  nations.  Dulles  predicted  that  a  UN  debate  would  surely 
bring  their  differences  out  into  public.  Obviously  it  would  have  adverse 
effects  on  the  unity  of  the  United  Nations  Forces  in  Korea.  Lastly,  Dulles 
considered  domestic  politics  important.  He  warned  that  the  UN  solution 
plan  would  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  put  the  issue  out  of  the  US 
government's  independent  control. 

In  late  November,  the  US  delegation  at  the  United  Nations  asked  to 
place  the  issue  at  the  end  of  the  agenda.  Shortly  thereafter  the  period  of 
postponement  was  extended  until  the  next  session  of  the  General 
Assembly.  Finally,  in  early  1951,  the  US  government  asked  for  an 
indefinite  postponement.  The  postponement,  rather  than  overt  abandon- 
ment of  the  plan,  was  a  better  face-saving  tactic. 

By  the  end  of  the  1951,  the  Truman  Administration  had  become  frank 
enough  to  admit  the  failure  of  the  UN  solution  plan.  The  State  Department 
Position  Paper  dated  21  November  flatly  confessed  the  impracticability  of 
the  official  'two  China'  policy.  Other  reasons  were  added  to  those  raised 
by  Dulles  a  year  before.  The  position  paper  said  that  UN  trusteeship  could 
not  offer  the  solid  military  mechanism  needed  to  safeguard  the  security  of 
Taiwan  after  a  final  disposition  had  been  decided  upon;  the  international 
sanction  of  military  neutralization,  though  it  would  offer  the  solid  military 
mechanism  needed  to  safeguard  the  security  of  Taiwan  after  a  final 
disposition  had  been  decided  upon;  the  international  sanction  of  military 
neutralization,  though  it  would  offer  an  adequate  legal  base,  might  tie  the 
hands  of  the  US  naval  forces  at  critical  moments.  In  addition  to  these 
strategic  reasons,  the  Truman  Administration  conceded  that  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Army  could  be  a  detrimental  factor  in  the  implementation  of  a 
UN  sponsored  plebiscite. ^^  Thus  the  position  paper  was  virtually  the  death 
certificate  of  the  UN  solution  plan. 

CONCLUSION 

This  discussion  of  the  official  'two  China'  policy  reveals  a  few 
important  historical  facts.  The  Truman  Administration  had  learned  the 
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impracticability  of  the  'two  Ciiina'  policy  at  least  several  years  before 
liberals  and  leaders  of  neutral  Asian  nations  claimed  the  desirability  of  the 
proposal.  In  fact,  even  before  going  through  a  severe  test  within  the 
virulent  anti-Communist  domestic  atmosphere,  the  'two  China'  policy  had 
to  face  a  deadlock  arising  out  of  diplomatic  and  strategic  considerations.  It 
is  interesting  that  a  major  advocate  of  the  official  'two  China'  policy  was 
John  Foster  Dulles.  He  had  witnessed  the  death  of  the  policy  before  he 
took  a  strong  posture  against  Communist  China  as  Eisenhower's  Secretary 
of  State. 

Next,  the  existence  of  the  official  'two  China'  policy  makes  it  clear  that 
the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  alone  did  not  force  a  direct  shift  of  U.S. 
China  policy  from  somewhat  pro-Communist  China  to  pro-Taiwan. 
Although  the  official  'two  China'  policy  was  basically  a  reflection  of  U.S. 
strategic  needs  and  American  disillusionment  with  Chiang's  capabilities, 
the  policy  did  not  entirely  close  the  door  to  the  establishment  of  formal 
relations  with  the  PRC.  Thus  the  policy  still  maintained  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  America's  attitude  toward  China.  Between  the  proposed 
recognition  of  Communist  China  and  the  strong  anti-Communist  China 
policy  of  later  years,  the  'two  China'  policy  was  a  middle-of-the-road 
option.  The  tragic  facts  were  that  this  option  was.  even  if  desirable,  not 
practicable,  and  the  Sino- American  confrontation  in  Korea  made  this 
policy  appear  much  too  naive. 
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General  Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Kuropatkin 
and  the  Imperial  Russian  Army 

Peter  Pozefsky 

Introduction 

Adjutant-General  Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Kuropatkin  served  as  Russian 
Minister  of  War  from  January  1898  to  February  1904.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  with  Japan  in  February  1904,  his  prestige  as  an  officer  was  so 
great  that  the  tsar'  believed  the  public  would  trust  no  one  else  to  assume 
the  duties  of  commander  in  the  field.  In  these  roles,  he  was  the  most 
visible  and  influential  military  figure  in  Russia  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  centur>'. 

This  essay  tries  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  historical  record  by  providing  a  study 
of  Kuropatkin 's  career  and  uses  his  biography  to  examine  the  dominant 
trends  in  the  development  of  the  army  at  the  turn  of  the  century:  organiza- 
tional and  technological  modernization,  and  professionalization  of  the 
officer  corps.  The  importance  of  these  processes  extends  well  beyond  the 
sphere  of  military  history.  They  shed  light  on  the  more  general  difficulties 
involved  in  the  modernization  of  Russian  society  and  help  to  explain  why 
the  army  which  had  been  the  primary  support  of  the  old  regime  would  no 
longer  defend  the  autocracy  in  February  1917. 

In  the  reforms  of  the  1870s,  Minister  of  War  Dmitrii  Miliutin  estab- 
lished the  principal  means  of  professionalization.  He  improved  and 
expanded  the  system  of  military  education  and  encouraged  more  merito- 
cratic standards  for  the  promotion  of  officers.  With  the  realization  of  these 
objectives,  the  source  and  character  of  Russia's  military  leadership  was 
significantly  altered.  The  graduates  of  the  nation's  finest  military  school, 
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the  General  Staff  Academy,  gradually  superseded  the  officers  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  bastion  of  Russia's  great  families,  in  positions  of 
power  within  the  army.' 

Professionalization  coincided  with  social  changes  in  the  officer  corps. 
In  the  interest  of  exploiting  a  larger  reservoir  of  talent,  Miliutin  opened  the 
corps  to  individuals  from  all  layers  of  society.  By  1914  only  50%  of  all 
officers  were  from  noble  backgrounds  as  opposed  to  virtually  100%  fifty 
years  earlier.^  Another  trend  of  equal  significance  was  beyond  the 
reformers'  intention.  While  a  decreasing  percentage  of  officers  were  the 
children  of  noblemen,  a  greater  proportion  were  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  officers. 

Through  professionalization  and  concurrent  social  changes,  the  officer 
corps  was  evolving  into  a  new  subculture  within  Russian  society  distinct 
in  tastes  and  interests  from  the  gentry  class  with  which  it  had  always  been 
associated.  Consequently,  the  officers'  self  image  was  changing  in  a 
manner  which  would  affect  their  duties  and  loyalties.  Whereas  formerly 
they  perceived  themselves  as  noblemen  who  served  the  tsar'  in  the  army, 
they  were  beginning  to  see  themselves  primarily  as  soldiers  whose  duty 
was  the  defense  of  the  nation.  The  new  officer  was  less  politically  engaged 
and  more  competent  technically. 

As  the  ideology  of  autocracy  declined  in  its  influence,  no  new  doctrine 
arose  to  fill  its  place.  There  was  no  conflict  as  long  as  the  military's 
technical  function  and  the  political  requirements  of  the  tsar'  did  not  clash. 
The  social  changes  did  not  give  rise  to  political  opposition  in  the  army,  but 
produced  officers  with  diffused  loyalties  and  diminished  political  sensi- 
tivity and  sophistication. 

By  1900  virtually  all  of  Russia's  military  leaders  believed  that  war  with 
Austria  or  Germany  was  inevitable  in  the  near  future.  Thus,  the  immediate 
goal  of  military  modernization  was  the  creation  of  an  army  which  in  its 
armaments,  training,  prestige,  material  conditions  of  its  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  readiness  for  battle  could  match  the  forces  of  Russia's 
Western  neighbors.  This  essay  will  consider  the  perspective  Kuropatkin's 
career  provides  on  the  obstacles  which  prevented  the  army's  effective 
modernization  by  hindering  the  assessment  of  its  needs  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  necessary  reforms. 

Kuropatkin  and  the  Skobelev  Phenomenon 

The  origins  of  Kuropatkin's  reputation  on  the  eve  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  are  to  be  found  less  in  his  own  achievements  than  in  those  of  his 
superior  officer  in  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  General  Mikhail  Dmitrievich 
Skobelev.^  Skobelev,  whose  father  and  grandfather  were  generals,  made 
his  career  in  Central  Asia.  A  combination  of  striking  personal  features — 
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glamour  in  dress  and  bearing,  tactical  and  administrative  brilliance, 
bravery  often  leading  to  rashness,  and  a  tendency  towards  insubordina- 
tion— helped  him  to  acquire  fame  and  high  rank  at  an  early  age.  The  press 
and  public,  from  soldiers,  peasants,  and  workers  to  high  society, 
considered  Skobelev  a  national  hero,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  perhaps  the  most  famous  man  in  the  nation."^  Nevertheless,  his 
popularity  and  genius  also  brought  about  the  resentment  of  many  of  his 
peers  and,  alternating  with  official  honors,  the  admonitions  of  the 
emperor. 

Skobelev's  career  was  surrounded  by  controversy.  Following  his 
graduation  from  the  General  Staff  Academy  in  1869,  he  was  sent  as  an 
aide  to  General  Kauffman  in  Turkestan.  His  defiance  of  an  order  to  enter  a 
conquered  city  without  firing  jeopardized  his  career.  Shortly  thereafter, 
the  execution  of  several  exceptional  feats  of  bravery,  including  a  brilliant 
performance  at  the  battle  of  Kokand,  not  only  restored  the  favor  of  his 
superiors  but  led  to  his  appointment  at  age  32  as  Governor  General  of 
Ferghana.  This  promotion  was  followed  by  another  quick  reversal.  The 
circulation  of  rumors  concerning  personal  rivalries,  resentment  by 
subordinates,  and  an  excessively  reckless  use  of  troops  reflected  poorly  on 
the  young  general's  command.  Within  a  year  he  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  tsar'  and  was  compelled  to  resign. 

Skobelev  was  denied  a  command  at  the  outset  of  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  but  his  able  assistance  in  early  campaigns  led  to  a  commission.  His 
leadership  proved  instrumental  at  Plevna,  and  his  role  in  the  victory  at 
Sheinovo  brought  him  national  attention.  However,  his  fellow  officers 
were  less  impressed  than  the  public.  At  Plevna,  Skobelev  had  deliberately 
disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  at  Sheinovo  he  was  rumored  to 
have  entered  the  battle  late  at  the  expense  of  other  units  to  ensure  the 
decisiveness  of  his  own  role.^ 

Despite  these  rumors,  Skobelev's  success  brought  him  new  honors  and 
responsibilities.  After  Russian  forces  suffered  a  series  of  embarrassing 
losses  at  the  hands  of  a  mere  20,000  poorly  armed  Turcoman  tribesmen, 
Skobelev  was  sent  to  remedy  the  situation.  In  January  1881  he  engineered 
a  decisive  Russian  victory,  the  Massacre  of  Geok-Tepe.  This  was  to  be 
Skobelev's  last  success,  for  in  that  same  year  Aleksandr  II  was  succeeded 
by  Aleksandr  III,  who  disliked  flashiness  in  generals,  and  General 
Skobelev  in  particular.  The  new  Minister  of  War,  General  Vannovskii, 
noted  that  although  Skobelev  might  have  made  a  good  front  commander  in 
the  West,  it  was  feared  that  he  would  provoke  the  Germans  to  war  on  his 
own  initiative.^ 

After  Geok-Tepe  it  seemed  unlikely  that  Skobelev  would  receive  a  new 
commission  commensurate  with  his  rank  and  reputation.  He  left  his  troops 
to  lecture  young  officers  and  the  general  public  on  the  liberation  of  the 
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Slavs,  the  threat  of  foreign  agents  and  disloyal  Russians  weakening  the 
country  from  the  inside,  and  the  inevitability  of  a  war  for  racial  supremacy 
between  Slavs  and  Germans.  He  took  his  message  to  Western  Europe, 
lecturing  to  audiences  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  but  was  soon  recalled  at  the 
request  of  the  Austrian  and  German  governments.^  Militant  public  preach- 
ing was  unforgivable  behavior  for  an  officer.  The  incident  lessened  his 
chances  for  a  more  respectable  appointment  but  increased  his  stature  in  the 
eyes  of  many  nationalists. 

Skobelev  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  to  wait  for  a  new  assignment,  but 
shortly  thereafter  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  a  brothel.  Yet  his  early  end  did 
not  prevent  the  further  growth  of  his  fame  as  a  patriot  and  brilliant 
general.  Although  his  death  was  less  than  glorious,  the  facts  surrounding  it 
gave  rise  to  rumors  of  murder  plots  and  poisoning.  The  public  found 
Skobolev's  death  exciting  and  romantic  and  commemorated  it  with  a 
monumental  funeral.  Russia  mourned  him  with  a  fervor  reserved  only  for 
its  greatest  heroes.^ 

But  why  did  Skobelev  become  a  hero?  Certainly  his  exploits  did  not 
warrant  all  the  attention  he  received.  In  the  famous  campaigns  of  the 
Russo-Turkish  War,  Skobelev  was  only  a  subordinate  commander,  while 
at  Geok-Tepe  he  wielded  the  might  of  Imperial  Russia  against  a  disorgan- 
ized, poorly  armed  enemy.  He  never  faced  the  challenge  of  a  large, 
modem  army.  By  preventing  the  possibility  of  disappointment  and  defeats 
at  the  hands  of  greater  opponents,  Skobelev 's  early  death  preserved  his 
image  as  a  youthful  conquerer.  Other  sources  of  the  young  general's 
reputation  include  the  contrast  of  his  own  successful  military  exploits  with 
the  many  failures  of  his  peers  and  the  stifling  social  climate  of  the  eighties 
which  led  many  Russians  to  seek  a  hero.  In  his  article  on  Skobelev,  Hans 
Rogger  suggests  several  explanations  for  the  Skobelev  cult: 

Disenchantment  with  the  Monarch  and  with  his  unresponsive- 
ness to  society's  needs  and  wishes  had  set  in  during  the  reign 
of  Aleksandr  II.  In  some  this  feeling  was  induced  by  his 
flagging  devotion  to  reform;  in  others  by  his  indecisiveness  in 
dealing  with  sedition  or  by  his  reluctance  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  liberating  the  Slavs.  Discontent  reached  a  high  point  during 
the  dark  moments  of  the  Turkish  War  and  in  its  disappointing 
aftermath.  As  respect  and  devotion  to  the  tsar'  declined  among 
his  subjects,  Skobelev  gained  in  their  regard.  He  was  what 
they  wished  their  tsars  and  all  their  leaders  to  be  in  times  of 
war;  he  was  an  extension  of  themselves  as  they  wished  to  see 
themselves.  He  redeemed  incompetence  at  the  top,  the  shame 
of  defeats,  and  the  scorn  of  the  world. ^ 
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The  persistence  of  a  Skobelev  cult  and  the  social  foundation  of  the  'hero 
phenomenon'  into  the  last  years  of  the  century  and  beyond  led  to  Kuropat- 
kin's  most  distinguished  appointments.  The  impression  that  Skobelev' s 
career  left  on  the  public  imagination  was  central  to  the  success  of  Kuropat- 
kin,  whose  reputation  as  a  brave  and  capable  officer  began  with  his  service 
as  Skobelev 's  chief  of  staff.  He  had  been  decorated  with  his  commander 
several  times  and  had  written  a  popular  history  of  the  Turkish  War, 
Operations  of  the  Detachments  of  General  Skobelev,  which  linked  his 
name  even  closer  to  the  legendary  warrior.  In  the  public's  mind,  Kuropat- 
kin  was  the  heir  to  his  former  mentor's  luck,  prowess,  and  brilliance. 

If  Kuropatkin's  rise  to  prominence  was  due  largely  to  the  reputation  of 
Skobelev,  so  too  was  his  demise.  In  their  adoration  of  the  late  hero,  many 
Russians  had  created  a  fantastic  ideal  of  success,  style,  and  leadership. 
Yet  Kuropatkin's  performance  in  the  Russo-Japanese  War  did  not  live  up 
to  these  expectations.  This  contrast  between  the  ideal  and  the  reality 
ruined  his  career  and  shattered  the  heroic  aura  that  had  been  created  by 
Skobelev 's  victories  and  timely  death  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier. 

Kuropatkin  would  never  become  a  hero  like  Skobelev  and,  as  a 
result,  the  details  of  his  life  would  never  be  publicized  in  the  same 
manner.  Yet  numerous  sources  allow  the  reconstruction  of  a  relatively 
comprehensive  portrait  of  his  career.  These  sources  include  his  own 
voluminous  writings  on  geography,  Russian  nationalism,  and  war;  his 
journal  (parts  of  which  have  appeared  in  Krasnyi  archiv);  biographical 
sketches  published  in  Russia's  leading  newspapers  following  his  appoint- 
ment as  Commander  of  the  Manchurian  Army;  and  references  to  him  in 
the  memoirs  of  contemporaries,  including  S.V.  Witte,  V.N.  Kokovstov, 
and  V.A.  Sukhomlinov.'°  In  addition,  the  Soviet  historian  P. A.  Zaionch- 
kovskii's  study  of  the  army  at  the  turn  of  the  century  refers  to  many 
pertinent  archival  materials,  including  passages  from  unpublished  portions 
of  Kuropatkin's  diary  and  the  notes  of  his  subordinates  in  the  army  and 
Ministry  of  War. 

Early  Years:  1848-1898 

Aleksei  Nikolaevich  Kuropatkin  was  bom  in  the  Khelm  district  of 
Pskov  Province  on  March  17,  1848.  His  father,  a  nobleman  and  former 
captain,  had  retired  from  the  army  to  work  in  local  government.  Kuropat- 
kin received  the  elite  military  education  of  a  cadet  in  the  Pavlovskii 
Military  School.  After  his  graduation  in  1866,  he  served  in  the  First 
Turkestan  Rifle  Division,  where  he  participated  in  several  expeditions  in 
Central  Asia  and  was  made  a  company  commander. 

Several  years  later,  Kuropatkin  entered  the  Nikolaevskii  Academy  of 
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the  General  Staff,  where  he  obtained  the  academic  and  technical  creden- 
tials necessary  for  all  officers  aspiring  to  positions  of  leadership." 
Following  his  graduation  in  1874,  Kuropatkin  took  part  in  a  year-long 
military  exchange  with  a  French  expedition  in  the  northern  Sahara.  He 
published  his  experiences  in  a  geographical  study  of  Algeria  which  was 
awarded  a  medal  by  the  Imperial  Geographical  Society.'^ 

In  1875  Kuropatkin  returned  to  Turkestan  as  chief  of  staff  of  the  16th 
Infantry  Division.  He  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
meet  the  Kashgarian  chieftain  Yakub-bek.  Soon  after  its  departure, 
Kirghiz  tribesmen  ambushed  his  small  party  in  the  foothills  of  the  Tian' 
shan'  mountains. 

Several  men  were  killed  and  Kuropatkin  was  wounded.  His  outnum- 
bered detachment  managed  to  escape  and  rendevous  with  the  Kashgarian 
leader.  They  subsequently  surveyed  an  unexplored  4,000-kilometer 
expanse  of  Russia's  frontier.  Kuropatkin  published  a  geographical  study 
of  Kashgaria  for  which  he  was  awarded  a  second  medal  by  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society. 

During  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  Skobelev  led  the  16th  division  in  the 
crucial  battles  of  Lovcha,  Plevna,  and  Sheinovo.  Kuropatkin  was  injured 
twice.  At  Plevna,  a  bomb  exploded  close  to  his  head  and  at  Sheinovo  he 
was  shot  in  the  shoulder.  Kuropatkin  spent  1878-1881  in  St.  Petersburg  as 
the  head  of  the  Asiatic  Department  of  the  General  Staff  Academy.  In  1881 
he  returned  to  Central  Asia  in  charge  of  the  Turkestan  Rifle  Brigade.  In 
this  capacity  he  commanded  the  right  flank  of  Skobelev 's  army  at  Geok- 
Tepe.  His  performance  at  this  post  enhanced  his  reputation  as  a  brave, 
gifted  soldier.  He  was  decorated  with  two  orders  of  St.  George  for  his 
exploits  in  the  Balkans  and  at  Geok-Tepe. 

Between  1882  and  1890,  Kuropatkin  worked  with  Chief  of  Staff  N.N. 
Obruchev  on  large-scale  planning  for  the  nation's  defense  and  held  several 
posts  in  the  Warsaw  and  Odessa  military  districts.  From  1890  to  1898  he 
served  as  governor  general  and  military  commander  of  the  Transcaspian 
Region,  one  of  the  empire's  newest,  most  isolated,  and  unruly  territories. 
In  Transcaspia  he  subdued  native  unrest,  established  Russian  courts, 
administration,  and  schools,  and  played  an  important  role  in  the  planning 
and  construction  of  railroads.  Kuropatkin  also  acted  as  the  tsar's  official 
envoy  to  the  Persian  court  in  Teheran.  During  this  period  he  published 
Operations  of  the  Detachments  of  General  Skobelev  and  several  articles  on 
Central  Asia  in  military  publications. 

By  the  time  Kuropatkin  was  fifty,  he  had  served  as  an  officer  for  over 
thirty  years.  He  had  proven  himself  as  a  writer,  geographer,  and 
academic;  as  an  administrator  in  both  regional  government  and  the  army; 
and  as  a  strategic  planner.  In  contrast  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
elite  General  Staff  who  were  stationed  in  the  peaceful  western  military 
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districts,  Kuropatkin  had  seen  many  years  of  combat  among  the  rebellious 
peoples  of  Central  Asia. 

Early  Ministry  1898-1902 

In  late  1897  Minister  of  War  P.S.  Vannovskii  was  preparing  to  leave 
office.  The  official  explanation  was  illness,  but  illness  was  only  an 
excuse.  As  a  result  of  the  increasing  interference  of  the  new  tsar',  Nikolai 
II,  and  the  grand  dukes  in  the  Ministry,  Vannovskii  no  longer  believed 
that  he  had  the  authority  he  needed  to  perform  his  duties  satisfactorily.'^ 

As  with  the  custom,  the  tsar'  invited  the  retiring  minister  to  nominate 
candidates  to  succeed  him.  Vannovskii  suggested  several.  The  first  was 
his  Chief  of  Staff  General  N.N  Obruchev.  Obruchev  had  proven 
administrative  and  organizational  talent;  however,  he  had  seen  little 
combat.  The  next  choice  was  General  P.L.  Lobko,  a  former  tutor  to  the 
tsar'.  Yet  he  too  had  almost  no  combat  experience.  The  final  candidate 
was  Kuropatkin.  He  possessed  an  excellent  reputation  in  military  circles 
but  had  considerably  less  experience  in  either  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
General  Staff  or  the  Ministry  of  War.  At  fifty  he  was  considered  quite 
young.  In  concluding  his  report,  Vannovskii  thought  it  best  to  appoint 
either  Obruchev  or  Lobko  and  to  make  Kuropatkin  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  while  grooming  him  to  succeed  the  next  minister.''^ 

The  tsar'  summoned  Kuropatkin,  whom  he  received  briefly  and  sent 
directly  to  Obruchev.  Obruchev  assumed  that  Kuropatkin  had  been  named 
head  of  the  General  Staff  and  was  bringing  word  from  the  emperor  of  his 
own  appointment  as  minister.  He  expected  that  Kuropatkin  would  present 
himself  as  his  Chief  of  Staff  (the  standard  procedure  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  Minister  of  War).  Obruchev  was  angered  when  he  found  the 
opposite  to  be  true. 

The  appointment  of  Kuropatkin,  young  as  he  was,  created  almost  no 
controversy  among  members  of  the  General  Staff.  In  comparison  with  the 
turmoil  surrounding  Kuropatkin's  appointments  in  later  years  as 
Commander  of  the  Southwestern  Front  and  of  the  Russian  forces  in 
Manchuria,  interest  in  this  appointment  was  minimal.  Officers  did  not 
associate  great  prestige  with  the  position  of  minister.  They  aspired  to  lead 
men  and  to  command  armies.  A  War  Minister  was  a  bureaucrat  whose 
position  in  the  chain  of  command  was  ambiguous. 

It  is  uncertain  precisely  why  Nikolai  picked  Kuropatkin  over  Vannov- 
skii's  favored  nominees.  Perhaps  it  was  his  association  with  Skobelev  or 
his  role  in  Russian  imperialism  in  Central  Asia.  Witte  speculated  that  at  an 
earlier  meeting,  Kuropatkin  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  tsar'.  In  a 
report  on  a  mission  to  Teheran,  Kuropatkin  had  concluded  that  Russia 
should  have  an  increasingly  strong  role  in  Persia.  This  type  of  decisive. 
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imperialistic  proposal  probably  appealed  to  Nikolai.'^  Or  perhaps  the 
emperor's  selection  was  based  on  entirely  different  criteria.  Having  just 
gotten  rid  of  the  increasingly  intractable  Vannovskii,  the  tsar'  was 
probably  seeking  a  young  replacement  who  was  not  well-established  in  St. 
Petersburg's  military  and  political  circles  and  would  prove  a  more  pliable 
partner  in  the  management  of  military  affairs.  All  of  these  factors  may 
have  worked  together  to  persuade  the  tsar'  that  Kuropatkin  would  be 
amenable  to  his  new  plans  for  Russian  expansion  in  the  Far  East. 

From  this  perspective,  Kuropatkin  turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  choice. 
Already  in  his  first  month  in  office,  January  1898,  he  began  to  promote 
Russia's  interests  in  the  Far  East.  His  policies  in  response  to  the  Boxer 
Rebellion  and  the  siege  of  Peking's  foreign  community  provided  the 
impetus  for  the  occupation  of  Manchuria.  Kuropatkin  convinced  the 
emperor  to  send  an  expedition  to  liberate  the  western  consulates  in 
defiance  of  the  more  cautious  advice  of  Minister  of  Finance  Witte  and 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  M.N.  Muravev.  The  mission,  executed  in 
cooperation  with  the  Japanese,  placed  over  a  hundred  thousand  Russian 
men  in  Chinese  territory.  Many  marched  all  the  way  to  Peking.  While  the 
occupation  was  to  be  temporary,  the  troops  did  not  fully  evacuate 
Manchuria  before  Russia's  defeat  by  Japan  in  1905. 

Although  Kuropatkin  had  spent  most  of  his  career  in  the  field,  he 
quickly  adapted  to  the  politics  of  the  capital.  He  was  particularly  adept  at 
forming  ties  with  the  emperor,  the  Empress  Aleksandra,  and  the  Dowager 
Empress  Maria  Fedorovna.  While  he  did  not  possess  the  glamour  of  a 
Skobelev,  he  was  a  man  of  society,  a  nobleman  with  a  social  yet  modest 
disposition,  a  dignified  military  bearing,  and  a  religious  nature.  Kuropat- 
kin was  also  close  to  Vladimir  Meshcherskii,  an  influential  conservative 
journalist  and  an  intimate  associate  of  the  tsar' .  Kuropatkin  believed  that 
Meshcherskii  defended  his  personality  and  programs  before  Nikolai.'^ 
These  characteristics,  in  addition  to  his  considerate  attention  to  the 
empresses,  soon  made  him  Nikolai's  favorite  minister.  While  Aleksandr 
III  and  Nikolai  in  previous  years  had  refrained  from  socializing  with 
ministers  and  dined  with  them  only  on  the  rarest  occasions,  Kuropatkin 
became  a  regular  at  court  and  frequently  took  meals  with  the  imperial 
family.  This  was  a  cause  of  great  jealousy  among  the  other  ministers.'^ 

Witte  was  the  most  resentful,  for  it  was  common  knowledge  that  the 
tsar'  found  his  presence  extremely  distasteful.'*^  The  envious  Minister  of 
Finance  would  become  Kuropatkin's  most  vehement  critic.  In  his 
memoirs,  he  characterized  Kuropatkin  as  a  man  of  little  creativity  of 
imagination,  who  had  to  be  led  by  the  hand  at  all  times,  and  whose  only 
saving  grace  was  determination.''^ 

Witte's  memoirs  contain  several  stories  which  shed  light  on  Kuropat- 
kin's character  and  relationship  with  the  tsar'.  He  recalls  on  one  occasion 
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walking  into  Kuroptakin's  study  the  night  before  the  general  was  to 
present  an  important  report  to  the  emperor.  He  apologized  for  the  untimely 
interruption,  but  he  required  a  special  favor.  Kuroptakin  told  him  not  to 
worry.  He  was  not  working  on  his  report  but  reading  Turgenev.  When 
asked  why,  he  responded  that  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  his  proposals  he 
would  have  to  make  interesting  conversation  for  the  empress. ^° 

On  another  occasion,  the  general  was  visiting  the  imperial  family  in 
Yalta.  It  was  a  gloomy  day  and  the  tsar'  was  in  a  sour  mood,  yet  he  had  to 
approach  the  emperor  on  a  matter  to  which  he  expected  opposition.  On 
being  admitted  into  the  emperor's  parlor  he  looked  out  the  window  and 
remarked,  "Your  Highness,  the  sun  has  appeared."  The  emperor  re- 
sponded in  surprise,  "Where  do  you  see  the  sun?"  When  he  approached 
the  window  and  realizing  that  the  sun  to  which  Kuropatkin  had  referred 
was  Aleksandra  strolling  outside,  his  moodiness  disappeared.^' 

While  Kuropatkin's  relations  with  the  imperial  family  were  excep- 
tional, he  was  not  merely  a  sycophant.  Early  in  his  ministry,  he  developed 
a  realistic  appreciation  of  the  powers  and  limitations  of  a  minister.  The 
tsar'  considered  himself  the  first  of  the  nation's  soldiers  and  as  such  made 
many  important  organizational  and  strategic  decisions  without  consulting 
Kuropatkin.  He  often  bypassed  the  minister's  advice  for  the  counsel  of  his 
Chief  of  Staff  and  other  subordinates.  On  several  occasions,  Kuropatkin 
considered  tendering  his  resignation,  but  he  felt  that  such  an  act  would  be 
a  denial  of  the  autocratic  authority  to  which  he  was  firmly  committed.  The 
tsar'  had  the  right  to  make  all  decisions,  and  as  a  loyal  subject  his  duty 
was  to  serve  obediently. ^^ 

If  Kuropatkin  related  to  the  imperial  family  better  than  Witte,  it  was 
only  in  part  the  result  of  servility  or  flattery.  His  bearing  made  him  a 
natural  associate  of  the  tsar'.  Unlike  his  colleague  the  Minister  of  Finance, 
he  treated  Nikolai  with  respect  for  his  imperial  prerogative  and  did  not 
project  condescending  feelings  about  his  intelligence. 

There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  concerning  Kuropatkin's  ability  to  fill  the 
role  of  minister,  most  of  them  positive  but  often  with  reservations. 
Zaionchkovskii  writes,  "Kuropatkin  possessed  all  of  the  qualities  neces- 
sary for  a  Minister  of  War.  An  intelligent,  educated  officer  of  the  General 
Staff,  one  who  possessed  much  combat  experience,  had  been  praised  by 
the  famous  Skobelev,  whom  he  served  as  his  chief  of  staff — such  was 
Kuropatkin.  He  had  three  orders  of  St.  George  and  was  a  man  of  uncon- 
tested bravery.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  serious  works  on  military 
themes.  ^^ 

The  head  of  Kuropatkin's  chancellory  and  his  successor  as  Minister  of 
War,  N.A.  Rediger,  wrote: 

Kuropatkin  loves  military  affairs  very  much,  he  studies  them 
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constantly,  has  read  a  great  deal  and  has  participated  in  all  of 
the  Russian  campaigns  (of  our  time).  He  possesses  a  mass  of 
both  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge.  He  has  a  praised 
military  record,  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  forces,  their 
lives  and  needs,  as  well  as  a  love  of  soldiers.  He  is  always 
calm,  talks  freely  and  with  enthusiasm.  He  produces  on  lis- 
teners an  impression  of  knowing  his  business  and  of  strong 
character.  Good-natured,  he  wants  more  than  anything  else  to 
be  loved  and  praised  and,  therefore,  treats  his  subordinates 
leniently. 

Grand  Duke  Konstantinovich  remarked,  "How  much  modesty,  simplicity 
and  strength  there  is  in  him."^'^ 

Dmitri  Miliutin  made  an  entry  in  his  journal  following  Kuropatkin's 
appointment.  "Kuropatkin  has  proven  an  excellent  officer,  and  an  able 
and  businesslike  commander  in  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia.  We  must  hope 
that  he  deals  equally  well  with  this  business.  The  main  question  is  will  he 
fit  in  at  the  War  Ministry  and  in  the  Council  of  Ministers.  In  other  words, 
will  he  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  position?"^^  Through  good  personal 
relations  with  the  tsar',  Kuropatkin  easily  overcame  this  problem. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Warsaw  Military  District,  General  F.K. 
Gershelman  wrote,  "It  was  difficult  to  beat  him  in  an  argument — he 
always  firmly  stood  his  ground  and  did  not  like  objections,"  though  he 
adds,  ".  .  .Kuropatkin  had  a  slight  air  of  indecision  about  him,  the 
propensity  to  alter  decisions  quickly,  searching  for  the  best,  but  leading  to 
indecision,  an  absence  of  a  firm,  principled  foundation  in  decisions  and 
the  tendency  to  be  distracted  by  details  of  a  question  at  the  expense  of 
central  concerns.  "^^ 

Doubts  of  Kuropatkin's  decisiveness  and  intelligence  were  more  widely 
shared  than  Witte's  criticisms  of  his  relations  with  the  emperor.  While 
indecisiveness  may  have  been  considered  only  a  small  defect  in  most 
ministers,  in  an  officer  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  tragic  flaw.  Other 
generals  would  comment  on  this  same  feature  in  a  manner  significantly 
less  generous  than  Gershel'man's.  Almost  without  exception,  Kuropat- 
kin's contemporaries  in  the  General  Staff  believed  these  shortcomings  had 
a  great  effect  on  his  ministry,  which  they  viewed  as  devoid  of  a  decisive 
program  for  the  further  modernization  of  the  army. 

Yet  the  judgments  of  Witte  and  the  officers  of  the  General  Staff  require 
qualification.  Most  often  they  were  made  many  years  after  the  fact  and 
were  colored  by  personal  rivalries  and  Kuropatkin's  role  in  the  military 
fiascos  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  They  failed  to  consider  the  existence 
of  other  obstacles  to  modernization  beyond  Kuropatkin's  indecisiveness  or 
servility. 
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In  fact,  Kuropatkin  did  have  a  well-defined  platform.  At  his  first 
audience  with  the  emperor,  the  new  minister  proposed  important  reforms. 
His  primary  goals  were  the  improvement  of  the  composition  of  the  high 
command  and  of  the  living  conditions  of  both  officers  and  soldiers."^  The 
tsar's  response  was  indicative  of  his  ambivalence  to  change.  While  he 
agreed  with  the  latter  suggestion,  he  refused  to  commit  himself  to  the 
former.  He  explained  to  Kuropatkin  that  despite  their  negative  influence, 
he  could  not  simply  remove  those  too  old  or  unfit  from  their  posts.  "We 
cannot  make  them  beggars."^* 

However,  Kuropatkin  did  manage  to  convince  the  tsar'  to  sign  some 
important  legislation.  New  laws  established  a  maximum  age  for  officers, 
raised  their  pay,  limited  the  role  of  privilege  in  the  admission  to  officer 
training  programs,  and  improved  the  educational  standards  of  the  military 
schools.  The  ministry  drafted  additional  laws  pertaining  to  the  personal 
conduct  of  officers  on  matters  ranging  from  marriage  to  dueling. ^^ 
Another  priority  was  the  preparation  for  war  in  the  West.  To  this  end,  the 
ministry  supervised  the  construction  of  new  fortifications  and  strategic 
railroads,  and  the  preparation  of  new  strategies  for  attack  and  defense. 

Familiarity  with  the  emperor  was  a  political  tool  which  the  other 
ministers  did  not  have.  It  was  instrumental  in  convincing  the  tsar'  to  pay 
attention  to  the  military's  problems  and  to  personally  endorse  even  the 
most  modest  reforms.  Despite  this  advantage,  Nikolai  ignored  Kuropat- 
kin's  urgent  requests  to  upgrade  artillery,  to  adopt  the  widespread  use  of 
machine  guns,  and  to  increase  the  educational  level  of  the  peasants 
(Kuropatkin  considered  literacy  a  prerequisite  for  the  improvement  of  the 
fighting  capacity  of  the  soldiers).  Even  those  reforms  approved  by  the 
tsar'  were,  in  general,  not  executed.  Most  frequently  neglected  were  the 
numerous  proposals  which  threatened  the  privileges  of  officers  and 
noblemen.  The  emperor  feared  that  the  rigid  enforcement  of  legislation 
which  limited  the  role  of  birth  in  promotion  and  admission  to  military 
schools  or  established  age  limits  for  officers  might  arouse  opposition  in 
the  most  loyal  elements  of  the  population. ^° 

Kuropatkin 's  lack  of  resolve  and  his  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  whims  of 
the  emperor  may  have  inhibited  the  realization  of  any  thorough  program  of 
reform.  Yet  given  Nikolai's  sensitive,  capricious  personality,  these  same 
characteristics  may  have  helped  to  ensure  the  general's  political  survival 
and  thus  enabled  him  to  procure  some  less  controversial,  though  much 
needed  legislation  concerning  the  conduct,  education,  and  standard  of 
living  of  officers.  The  tsar'  was  increasingly  intolerant  of  assertive 
ministers  such  as  Vannovskii  and  Witte. 

Blame  for  the  inadequacies  of  reform  at  the  turn  of  the  century  cannot 
rest  entirely  on  Kuropatkin's  personal  weaknesses.  Many  of  the  short- 
comings were  the  result  of  the  institutional  structure  of  autocracy.  The 
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Minister  of  War  could  not  pressure  Nikolai  to  act  against  his  conscience  or 
even  assert  that  he  was  mistaken.  Indeed,  given  the  personal  limitations  of 
the  tsar',  his  frequent  interference  in  military  affairs,  and  the  limited 
power  of  the  ministers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  another  individual  could 
have  accomplished  more  than  Kuropatkin. 

Minister  of  War,  1902-1904 

Minister  of  War  Kuropatkin  had  firmly  established  ideas  concerning  the 
reform  of  Russian  society  and  the  army.  He  was  guided  by  the  extremely 
pessimistic  belief  that  Russia  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay.  On  29 
November  1902,  he  remarked,  "We  are  living  through  strange  times. 
Turbulence  and  even  general  dissatisfaction  are  spreading."^'  He 
believed  that  the  nation  could  not  long  survive  the  continuous  outbursts  of 
violence  brought  about  by  deep-rooted  economic  problems. 

The  army  in  particular  was  greatly  affected  by  the  increase  in  urban  and 
rural  violence,  for  it  was  responsible  for  crushing  all  internal  unrest. 
Kuropatkin  shared  the  opinion  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in  the  General 
Staff  that  the  military  should  not  continue  to  engage  in  police  functions. 
The  troops  often  had  to  fire  on  their  unarmed  countrymen,  a  demoralizing 
task  which  left  them  unfit  for  defending  Russia's  frontiers. ^^ 

More  importantly,  the  ranks  of  the  army  were  composed  of  peasants  and 
workers  who  did  not  escape  the  deprivations  which  afflicted  the  lower 
classes.  Extreme  poverty  and  ignorance  made  the  Russian  peasant  a  less 
educated,  less  healthy,  and  less  loyal  soldier  than  his  West-European 
counterpart.  The  Minister  of  War  was  convinced  that  the  economic  and 
educational  level  of  the  peasants  would  have  to  be  improved  if  the 
physical  and  spiritual  capacities  of  the  soldiers  were  to  be  maintained  at  a 
satisfactory  level.  He  was  also  afraid  that  workers,  a  rapidly  growing 
segment  of  the  population,  would  prove  less  loyal  soldiers  than 
peasants.  ■''' 

Kuropatkin  blamed  this  state  of  affairs  on  Witte's  economic  programs, 
which  were  taking  resources  from  the  already  impoverished  lower  urban 
and  rural  classes  to  provide  income  for  industrialization.^'*  An  additional 
factor  in  Russia's  decay  were  the  economists,  businessmen  and  engineers 
who  executed  Russia's  industrialization.  In  Kuropatkin's  mind,  many  of 
these  specialists,  often  of  German  extraction,  sabotaged  the  construction 
of  railroads  and  factories  to  make  Russia  more  vulnerable  to  attack  from 
Germany.  Even  the  planners  of  strictly  civilian  projects  such  as  the  St. 
Petersburg  streetcar  network  were  objects  of  the  general's  suspicion.  The 
Russian  economy  had  to  remain  independent  of  foreign  capital  and 
technicians.-^^ 

Kuropatkin  spoke  out  against  Witte's  economic  and  social  policies  in 
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the  Committee  of  Ministers.  He  wrote  favorably  of  the  ideas  of  Minister  of 
Justice  N.V.  Muravev.  Muravev  shared  his  pessimistic  vision  of  Russia's 
industrial  future  and  spoke  with  him  of  a  four-point  platform  for  the 
Committee  of  Ministers:  1.  Replace  Witte.  2.  Work  to  improve  the 
conditions  of  workers.  3.  Return  trust  to  the  Zemstva  (rural  land 
assemblies).  4.  Involve  the  Zemstva  in  the  government's  discussions.^^  In 
contrast  to  Witte,  Kuropatkin  wanted  Russia  to  concentrate  her  resources 
on  agriculture  and  the  army  rather  than  on  industry.  He  also  opposed 
Witte 's  programs  for  the  administrative  centralization  of  agricultural 
planning.  The  Minister  of  War  had  no  specific  plans  for  Russian  agricul- 
ture but  believed  that  the  key  to  reform  lay  in  the  liberation  of  the  local 
gentry  and  the  Zemstva  from  the  authority  of  bureaucrats  in  regional 
economic  matters.  Too  much  interference  by  officials  unfamiliar  with 
local  conditions  prevented  the  freedom  of  action  necessary  for  the 
development  of  profitable  agricultural  practices. ^^ 

Kuropatkin's  constant  criticism  of  industrialization  led  to  difficult 
relations  with  the  Minister  of  Finance,  "who  defended  Jews,  foreigners, 
and  foreign  capital  on  principle  and  a  belief  that  they  were  actually  needed 
by  Russia.  "^^  He  wrote  of  an  encounter  during  a  recess  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  State: 

During  a  coffeebreak,  Witte,  in  good  spirits,  attacked  my 
support  for  the  Zemstvo  and  told  the  other  members  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Aleksei  Nikolaevich,  our  military  comman- 
der will  have  us  hung  in  wartime.  We  must  unite  in  peacetime 
to  hang  him  first.'  I  answered,  'Why  are  you  scared  of  being 
hung  only  in  wartime?  If  the  tsar'  asks,  then  I  will  hang  you 
even  in  peace  time. 

To  prevent  the  continued  demoralization  of  the  troops,  Kuropatkin 
believed  that  the  programs  which  strained  social  bonds — in  particular 
taxes  used  to  gain  capital  from  the  peasants  for  industrialization  and  laws 
designed  to  inhibit  the  cultural  expression  of  non-Russian  nationalities — 
would  have  to  be  moderated.  Such  measures  would  help  prevent  future 
violence.  Following  riots  in  Rostov  in  November  1903,  Kuropatkin  told 
Witte,  "Internal  policies  must  not  be  conducted  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
troops  become  a  necessity.  This  spoils  the  forces  and  may  bring  certain 
regiments  to  insubordination. '"^^  He  had  similar  discussions  with  Plehve. 
In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
discussed  the  pressing  need  for  troops  to  suppress  riots,  Kuropatkin 
responded,  ".  .  .  it  would  be  better  to  take  measures  to  placate  the 
population  in  order  not  to  ruin  the  forces  by  having  them  fire  into  an 
unarmed  crowed.'"*' 
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Although  Kuropatkin  involved  himself  with  policy  on  general  social 
problems,  his  major  concerns  were  the  reform  of  the  army  and  foreign 
affairs.  The  Ministry  of  War  investigated  legislation  for  officer  education, 
the  modernization  of  armaments,  and  the  administrative  reorganization  of 
the  General  Staff.  However,  these  specific  issues  received  little  of 
Kuropatkin 's  personal  attention.  The  concerns  to  which  he  would  dedicate 
his  energies  between  1902  and  1904  are  reflected  in  this  segment  of  a 
report  submitted  to  Nikolai  in  1901. 

.  .  .  our  Western  frontier  has  never  in  the  whole  history  of 
Russia  been  exposed  to  such  danger  in  the  event  of  a  European 
War  as  it  is  now,  and  .  .  .  accordingly,  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department  in  the  first  years  of  the  present  century 
should  be  confined  to  strengthening  our  position  on  that  side, 
and  not  diverted  to  aggressive  enterprises  elsewhere.'*^ 

Whereas  Kuropatkin  had  previously  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  military  expansion  in  the  Far  East,  his  new  observations  forced 
him  to  reverse  his  stance.  In  the  years  before  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  he 
dedicated  himself  to  reorganizing  and  strengthening  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  West  and  influencing  the  tsar'  and  the  other  ministers  to  adopt  a 
foreign  policy  compatible  with  this  new  emphasis.  However,  he  would  not 
achieve  the  results  he  desired  and,  for  political  reasons,  largely  beyond  his 
control,  his  efforts  served  only  to  weaken  the  army  and  to  threaten  his  own 
career. 

A  New  Emphasis  on  Military  Preparation  in  the  West 

Believing  that  Russia's  defenses  in  the  West  required  a  comprehensive 
reappraisal,  Kuropatkin  planned  the  construction  of  new  fortifications  and 
strategic  railroads.  Under  his  authority,  the  General  Staff  drafted  more 
detailed  strategies  for  war  with  Germany  and  Austria  and  rehearsed  them 
in  numerous  maneuvers.  A  new  wartime  battle  order  was  established 
which  divided  the  Western  front  into  a  Northern  and  Southern  Force. 
Nikolai  named  Kuropatkin  Commander  of  the  Southern  Army  on  the 
Austro-Rumanian  front  and  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaevich  Commander 
of  the  Northern  Armies.  While  the  officers  demonstrated  little  interest  in 
the  position  of  Minister  of  War,  they  all  aspired  to  command  armies. 
Many  believed  that  Kuropatkin. was  unqualified  for  the  honor  and  that  the 
appointment  was  the  result  of  unscrupulous  pandering  to  the  emperor. 
Kuropatkin 's  new  assignment  made  him  the  object  of  extreme  jealousy 
and  suspicion. 

The  politics  of  the  maneuvers  also  damaged  Kuropatkin 's  relations  with 
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the  army.  The  Minister  paid  close  attention  to  the  Western  Front's  most 
strategically  significant  military  districts,  Kiev  and  Warsaw,  in  which  the 
oldest  and  most  respected  generals  were  situated.  The  exercises  involved 
constant  scrutiny  by  Kuropatkin  and  the  tsar',  which  the  senior  officers 
found  insufferable.  The  tactless  meddling  of  the  emperor  gave  rise  to 
bitter  resentment.  For  example,  when  displeased  with  the  inadequate 
volume  and  quality  of  the  * 'hurrahs"  with  which  the  troops  of  Kiev 
greeted  him,  Nikolai  brought  the  problem  to  the  attention  of  the  district 
commander.  General  Dragomirov.  When  the  "hurrahs"  remained  unsatis- 
factory the  following  year,  the  tsar'  decided  to  replace  him."*^ 

Like  most  of  his  peers,  Kuropatkin  considered  the  quality  of  "hurrahs" 
an  insufficient  reason  to  replace  a  general  of  proven  talent  and  great 
stature.  The  head  of  the  Kiev  Military  District  had  been  praised  as  a  hero 
in  the  Turkish  War  and  served  for  many  years  as  the  director  of  the 
General  Staff  Academy.  Dragomirov  was  the  most  respected  figure  in  the 
army  and  a  personal  mentor  for  many  of  the  General  Staff's  leading  lights. 
However,  Kuropatkin  later  learned  that  although  Nikolai  did  not  use 
conventional  meritocratic  criteria,  he  did  not  take  this  decision  lightly. 
Nikolai  resented  the  extent  and  authority  of  Dragomirov 's  influence.  He 
had  intended  to  replace  him  when  he  had  ascended  to  the  throne,  but  in  his 
youth  he  had  felt  intimidated  by  the  illustrious  general."*^ 

Nikolai  invited  Dragomirov  to  express  his  own  opinions  on  a  successor, 
but  the  tsar'  had,  in  fact,  already  decided  to  replace  him  with  Puzyrevsky, 
with  whom  the  retiring  district  commander  was  known  to  have  a  long- 
standing personal  feud.  The  old  general  fell  to  his  knees  and  begged  not  to 
be  replaced  by  his  rival.  Nikolai  politely  agreed  to  consider  the  request, 
but  only  to  remedy  a  socially  awkward  situation;  he  had  no  intention  of 
changing  his  plans.  These  events  enraged  the  clique  of  influential  officers 
who  comprised  Dragomirov 's  circle.'*^ 

The  politics  of  the  reorganization  of  the  Western  front  greatly  dimin- 
ished Kuropatkin's  popularity  within  the  General  Staff.  His  appointment 
as  Commander  of  the  Southwestern  army,  and  Nikolai's  thoughtless 
meddling,  created  resentment  against  the  tsar's  confidant  and  closest 
military  advisor.  This  hostility  would  not  affect  Kuropatkin  as  long  as  he 
remained  the  emperor's  favorite,  but  would  work  against  him  later  when 
his  relations  with  Nikolai  had  changed. 

Restraint  in  the  East 

The  conclusions  reached  in  the  report  of  1901  also  affected  the  Ministry 
of  War's  Far-Eastern  policy.  Kuropatkin  believed  that  Russia  did  not 
possess  the  resources  to  make  the  necessary  military  improvements  in  the 
West  while  simultaneously  preparing  for  war  in  the  East.   Whereas 
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previously  Kuropatkin  had  championed  mihtary  expansion  in  the  Far  East, 
he  now  reversed  his  position  and  adopted  an  unaggressive  posture.  While 
his  new  western  policies  antagonized  the  General  Staff,  his  new  eastern 
policy  antagonized  the  tsar'. 

The  principal  issue  in  the  Far  East,  the  fate  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
Manchuria,  divided  the  ministers  into  two  camps.  The  Minister  of  Finance 
and  his  supporters  hoped  to  limit  the  military's  involvement  in  the  Far  East 
but  to  continue  to  penetrate  and  exploit  Manchuria  through  strictly 
commercial  means.  This  policy  reflected  political  as  well  as  economic 
considerations,  for  the  Ministry  of  War  would  govern  the  region  if  it  were 
occupied  by  the  military.  Witte's  program  would  allow  his  ministry  a 
greater  role  in  the  administration  of  Manchuria  and  a  free  hand  in  the 
placement  of  new  railroads  and  industries.  The  tsar',  on  the  other  hand, 
favored  the  military  pursuit  of  Russia's  ''Manifest  Destiny"  in  the  Far 
East.  Kuropatkin  had  been  the  principal  proponent  of  Nikolai's  program 
in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  until  his  recognition  of  the  danger  to  which 
it  exposed  the  western  frontier  changed  his  opinions. 

Even  after  the  defection  of  his  most  supportive  minister,  Nikolai 
continued  to  pursue  aggressive  policies  by  giving  financial  and  political 
support  to  the  Bezobrazov  clique.  This  group  of  adventurers,  led  by  a 
former  guards  officer  A.M.  Bezobrazov,  the  Grand  Duke  Aleksei 
Mikhailovich,  and  Admiral  A.M.  Abaza,  had  established  a  lumber 
concession  on  the  banks  of  the  Yalu  River.  They  hoped  that  it  would  not 
only  prove  very  profitable  but  would  also  serve  as  a  covert  base  for  the 
military  infiltration  of  Korea.  The  workers  would  be  armed  and  would 
build  small  fortresses  around  the  operation. 

The  Bezobrazov  clique  alarmed  Witte  and  his  protege.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Count  Lambsdorff.  The  clique's  operation  disrupted 
Witte's  monopoly  on  control  of  the  region,  while  its  proximity  to  Korea 
antagonized  Japan.  An  armed  conflict  would  threaten  the  substantial 
Russian  investments  in  neighboring  Russia's  position  in  the  East. 
Disagreements  with  China  and  pressure  from  Japan,  this  time  supported 
by  Great  Britain,  forced  the  Russians  to  agree  to  terminate  their  military 
presence  in  all  of  Manchuria  with  the  exception  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula. 

In  response  to  the  changing  international  situation  and  Russia's  military 
needs  in  the  West,  Kuropatkin  adopted  a  new  policy  which  both  camps 
found  completely  unsatisfactory.  Like  Witte,  he  believed  that  the 
continued  military  occupation  of  Southern  Manchuria  would  provoke  a 
war  with  Japan.  Yet  in  defiance  of  the  new  diplomatic  agreements  and  the 
Minister  of  Fianance's  plan  for  strictly  commercial  colonization,  he 
believed  that  Russia  must  continue  to  occupy  Northern  Manchuria.  A 
military  presence  in  Northern  Manchuria  alone,  he  reasoned,  would 
probably  not  provoke  the  Japanese  to  war.  Instead,  it  might  deter  Japan 
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from  occupying  Southern  Manchuria  and,  therefore,  would  protect  the 
railroad  and  other  commercial  interests  in  the  region.  Since  Port  Arthur 
could  not  be  defended  without  troops  in  Southern  Manchuria,  Kuropatkin 
recommended  the  abandonment  of  the  Liaotung  Peninsula.  He  considered 
any  intrusion  into  Korea  without  prior  agreements  with  the  Japanese 
tantamount  to  a  Russian  declaration  of  war.^°  His  plans  antagonized 
Witte,  who  did  not  want  any  troops  in  Manchuria;  Lambsdorff,  who 
would  have  to  defend  the  violation  of  diplomatic  agreements  to  Japan  and 
Great  Britain;  and  the  navy,  which  resented  Kuropatkin's  attack  on  its 
most  important  eastern  base.  Most  significantly,  Kuropatkin  alienated  the 
tsar',  who  had  valued  his  services  as  a  collaborator  in  Russia's  eastward 
expansion. 

After  discussions  with  the  Japanese  confirmed  their  aggressive  interest 
in  the  area,  Witte  came  to  agree  with  Kuropatkin.  Commercial  infiltration 
would  not  succeed  if  the  Japanese  countered  with  force.  In  addition,  the 
tsar's  strong  support  of  Bezobrazov  on  the  eastern  question,  and  of 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Plehve  in  important  domestic  issues,  forced  Witte 
to  seek  a  new  political  alliance  with  the  influential  Minister  of  War.  In 
April  1903  Witte  and  Kuropatkin,  along  with  Lambsdorff,  formed  a 
coalition  to  thwart  the  interests  of  the  Bezobrazovtsy.  The  tsar'  supported 
his  ministers  in  public  and  at  their  frequent  meetings  appeared  to  promote 
the  interests  of  peace  and  stability  in  Russian  society  and  the  world. 
However,  in  his  actions,  he  invariably  contradicted  them.  His  allocation 
of  funds  and  authority  in  the  East  supported  the  aggressive  manipulations 
of  the  Bezobrazov  clique  and  the  continued  influx  of  Russian  men  and 
arms  into  Southern  Manchuria  and  Korea.  Nevertheless,  the  Witte- 
Kuropatkin  coalition  might  have  convinced  the  tsar'  of  the  need  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  the  East;  at  least  its  members  might  have  used  their 
ministries  to  obstruct  aggressive  policies,  had  not  an  ingenious  administra- 
tive device  removed  the  issue  from  their  jurisdiction.'*^ 

The  tsar'  created  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Far  East,  an  administrative  unit 
encompassing  all  territories  east  of  Lake  Baikal,  which  removed  the 
Manchurian  question  from  ministerial  jurisdiction.  Admiral  E.I.  Alek- 
seev,  the  naval  commander  of  Port  Arthur,  was  appointed  Viceroy  and 
Commander  in  Chief  of  all  naval  and  ground  forces  in  the  region.  In 
contrast  to  a  provincial  governor,  a  viceroy  was  not  subordinate  to  policies 
originating  in  the  ministries.  Instead,  he  was  responsible  directly  to  the 
tsar'  in  matters  of  war,  diplomacy,  and  finance.  Nikolai  established  the 
Committee  on  the  Far  East,  under  his  personal  chairmanship,  to  consider 
the  Viceroyalty 's  affairs  instead  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  While 
Witte,  Lambsdorff  and  Kuropatkin  served  on  the  new  committee,  so  too 
did  Bezobrazov  and  Abaza,  who  could  not  have  participated  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.'*^ 
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Political  historians  suggest  that  Plehve  engineered  and  promoted  the 
tsar's  administrative  maneuver.  The  ministers  themselves  did  not  learn  of 
the  changes  through  official  channels,  but,  to  their  dismay,  from  the 
official  publication  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  the  "State  Courier." 
Plehve  was  ignorant  of  the  subtleties  of  the  situation  in  the  Far  East  and 
was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  of  a  war  with  Japan 
would  help  relieve  Russia's  social  tensions.  More  importantly,  he  was 
engaged  in  a  bitter  duel  with  Witte  for  the  favor  of  the  emperor  and  control 
of  the  Committee  of  Ministers.  Their  struggle  was  based  primarily  on 
fundamental  disagreements  over  solutions  to  the  agrarian  question  and  the 
organization  of  local  government.  By  1903,  Plehve's  position  was  pre- 
eminent, his  victory  complete.  While  Manchuria  was  at  most  a  peripheral 
issue  in  the  struggle,  Plehve  saw  fit  to  diminish  the  role  of  Witte  and  his 
supporters  in  the  region.  The  creation  of  the  Viceroyalty,  which  weakened 
the  proponents  of  moderation  and  thereby  made  war  more  likely,  was 
based  less  on  consideration  of  national  interest  than  on  the  intrigue  of 
court  politics. ^° 

Witte  had  lost  his  usefulness  in  the  tsar's  eyes.  In  August  of  1903,  he 
was  transferred  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  to  serve  in  the  formally 
higher,  but  in  practice  less  influential  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers.  Lambsdorff  remained  in  office  to  conduct  the 
policies  which  he  opposed.  Under  the  authority  of  Alekseev,  he  delivered 
Russian  promises  of  peace  and  friendship  to  the  Japanese.  However,  his 
mission  was  consistently  undermined  and  contradicted  by  the  tsar's 
aggressive  actions  in  Manchuria  and  in  northern  Korea.  Kuropatkin  was 
convinced  that,  despite  the  tsar's  protestations  of  friendly  intentions,  he 
had  long  ago  dismissed  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  solution.  In  March  he 
had  told  Witte: 

.  .  .  our  sovereign  has  grandiose  ideas:  he  wants  to  take 
Manchuria  for  Russia,  and  then  go  on  to  take  Korea.  He 
dreams  of  taking  under  his  control  even  Tibet.  He  wants  to 
take  Persia,  and  to  acquire  not  only  the  Bosphorous,  but  the 
Dardanelles  as  well.  We  ministers,  with  our  personal  reserva- 
tions, delay  the  tsar'  in  the  realization  of  his  dreams  and  dis- 
appoint him  in  everything.  He  nevertheless  thinks  that  he  is 
right,  that  he  understands  the  glories  and  needs  of  Russia 
better  than  us.^' 

Despite  his  reservations,  however,  Kuropatkin,  like  Lambsdorff,  re- 
mained to  supervise  the  implementation  of  policies  to  which  he  strongly 
objected.  ^^ 
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Kuropatkin's  Failures 

After  reversing  his  Far-Eastern  policy,  Kuropatkin  was  unsuccessful  in 
virtually  all  of  his  endeavors.  He  could  not  bring  the  tsar'  over  to  his  new 
position  and  won  the  support  of  Witte  and  Lambsdorff  only  after  their 
power  had  deteriorated.  In  addition  to  being  unpopular  with  the  General 
Staff,  Kuropatkin  lost  his  privileged  position  with  the  tsar'.  Consequently, 
his  plans  for  reform  in  the  military,  improvements  in  officer  education,  the 
administrative  reorganization  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the  modernization 
of  armaments  found  almost  no  support.  Most  significantly,  Kuropatkin 's 
ideas  for  the  strengthening  of  the  Western  military  districts  were  not  to 
receive  the  attention  they  required. 

Convinced  of  the  pacific  nature  of  Wilhelmine  Germany  in  the  West, 
the  tsar'  allowed  himself  to  be  consumed  by  his  ambitions  in  the  Far 
East.^^  As  early  as  Match  1903,  military  funds  and  troops  that  Kuropatkin 
had  designated  for  the  West  were  diverted  by  the  tsar'  to  Manchuria.  The 
funds  which  the  army  needed  to  fortify  the  West  were  further  drained  by 
the  tsar's  plans  to  build  a  navy  in  the  East  which  would  rival  the  Japanese. 
Nikolai  began  to  cancel  the  army's  western  maneuvers.  In  the  opening 
years  of  the  century,  the  government  provided  the  army  with  less  than  a 
third  of  the  funds  which  the  Minister  of  War  requested.^"*  Kuropatkin 's 
persistent  requests  that  the  government  limit  its  use  of  the  army  to  sup- 
press internal  disorder  were  also  neglected.  In  this  respect,  Plehve  con- 
tinued the  practices  of  Witte.  Confident  that  the  army  could  crush  all 
opposition,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  often  disregarded  the  potentially 
explosive  impact  of  his  programs  on  the  population. 

On  2  August  1903  Kuropatkin  went  to  speak  to  the  tsar'.  The  pretext  of 
his  visit  was  dissatisfaction  with  the  measures  which  gave  Admiral 
Alekseev  control  of  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Far  East  and,  as  a  result, 
transferred  control  of  the  ground  forces  in  the  region  from  the  army  to  the 
navy.  The  conversation,  however,  turned  to  Kuropatkin 's  general  dissatis- 
faction with  his  present  position.  He  indicated  to  Nikolai  that  none  of  his 
recent  programs  had  received  approval;  in  fact  they  had  all  been  met  with 
scorn  and  indifference.  He  stated,  that 

A  loyal  subject  must  not  try  to  penetrate  his  sovereign's 
thoughts  concerning  the  implementation  of  these  or  other 
measures.  Sovereigns  are  responsible  only  to  God  and  to 
history  in  the  actions  which  they  choose  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  Therefore,  even  though  I  oppose  the  subordination  of 
the  Priamursk  region  to  Alekseev,  I  have  no  pretense  of 
assuming  that  my  opinion  is  correct.  Therefore,  I  would 
respect  each  of  the  sovereign's  decisions  and  apply  all  of  my 
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powers  to  its  best  possible  execution.  But,  being  entrusted  by 
the  tsar'  as  the  head  of  an  important  ministry,  1  am  by  law 
responsible  for  taking  the  proper  course  in  the  affairs  of  that 
ministry.  With  the  trust  of  the  tsar',  I  can  cope  with  the  heavy 
obligations  placed  upon  me.  But  if  this  trust  is  expended,  if 
people  in  positions  of  responsibility  see  that  this  trust  no 
longer  exists,  they  begin  to  slight  me.  The  tsar's  relatives,  the 
commanders  of  the  forces  and  other  ministers  begin  to  bypass 
my  authority,  and  the  successful  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of 
minister  becomes  impossible. ^^ 

The  tsar'  responded  that  he  always  listened  to  Kuropatkin's  counsel. 
Growing  increasingly  frustrated,  Kuropatkin  mentioned  how  in  previous 
months  his  authority  had  been  undermined,  maneuvers  cancelled,  money 
and  men  transferred  from  his  priority  programs  in  the  West  to  the  Far  East. 
In  these  operations,  the  tsar'  himself  had  bypassed  the  minister,  keeping 
plans  from  him  and  working  directly  with  subordinates  such  as  Chief  of 
Staff  Sakharov.  Nikolai  had  formed  a  "black  cabinet,"  led  by  the 
Bezobrazov  clique,  which  was  distinct  from  the  Committee  of  Ministers 
and  to  which  he  was  beginning  to  entrust  the  nation's  affairs.  The  tsar' 
answered  Kuropatkin,  "All  of  this  is  news  to  me."^^ 

Kuropatkin  felt  wounded  and  insulted.  He  wrote  in  his  journal: 

already  made  a  name  for  myself  known  throughout  Russia  as  a 
brave,  honest  soldier,  loyal  to  his  tsar'.  This  good  name 
comprised  all  that  I  could  hand  down  to  my  son,  and  for  this 
reason  I  was  obliged  to  defend  it.  At  present,  people  look  at 
me  and  ask  why  I  bear  the  degradation:  to  keep  the  ministerial 
post,  the  government  apartment  and  so  forth?  or  to  speak  the 
truth  to  my  sovereign  and  tell  him  that  the  Bezobrazov  clique 
is  bringing  to  life  a  turbulence  which  is  undermining 
authority.  I  request  of  my  sovereign  that  if  he  no  longer  has 
confidence  in  me,  then  he  relieve  me  of  the  obligations  of  my 
office,  and  replace  me  with  someone  who  will  enjoy  his 
trust.  ^"^ 

He  added, 

I  recalled  to  the  tsar',  that  on  the  day  when  I  was  named,  I 
told  his  Majesty,  'You  bring  me  great  news.  You  have 
shown  me  a  great  confidence,  but  in  my  heart  I  do  not  feel 
joy.'  I  have  not  felt  this  joy  in  the  course  of  the  five  and  a  half 
burdensome  years  that  I  have  been  minister.  It  has  been  an 
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unceasing,  heavy,  stressful  labor.  My  life  has  not  been  my 
own.  The  tsar'  nodded  his  head  affirmatively  and  answered,  'I 
know.'^* 

At  this  point,  Nikolai  turned  the  discussion  to  Kuropatkin's  future  status 
should  be  relieved  of  his  ministry.  He  suggested  the  post  of  head  of  the 
Kiev  Military  District.  The  minister  responded  that  with  the  tsar's 
permission  he  would  take  two  months  leave  during  which  they  could  reach 
some  conclusions  regarding  his  status. 

The  tsar'  then  asked  where  I  would  take  my  leave.  I  answered, 
'Primarily  in  Finland.'  'Are  you  not  afraid  to  live  in  Finland?' 
(a  reference  to  the  violent  unrest  there)  'No,  your  Highness,  I 
fear  only  God  and  yourself  and  no  one  else.  I  believe  in  God 
and,  therefore,  do  not  fear  murderers.'  'Will  you  be  fishing?  I 
have  heard  that  you  enjoy  fishing  during  a  storm. '^^ 

Upon  his  return  from  Finland,  he  was  not  relieved  of  his  post.  In  fact, 
Nikolai  treated  him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  politeness.  However,  the 
tsar's  courtesy  alone  was  not  convincing  evidence  that  Kuropatkin's 
precarious  position  had  improved. 

Commander  Kuropatkin 

Kuropatkin  remained  Minister  of  War  through  early  1904,  disillusioned 
and  uninfluential.  He  continued  to  submit  unheeded  reports  which  warned 
the  tsar'  of  the  necessity  of  restraint  in  the  Far  East  and  of  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  army  in  the  West.  However,  the  policy  matters  which 
alienated  Kuropatkin  from  the  emperor  occupied  only  a  fraction  of  his 
time.  Most  of  his  duties  enabled  him  to  display  the  dignified  military 
bearing  and  social  graces  that  Nikolai  found  so  pleasing.  He  spent  much  of 
the  year  travelling  around  the  country  inspecting  the  forces.  On  these 
travels,  his  daily  routine  consisted  of  observing  and  critiquing  maneuvers 
in  the  morning,  lunching  with  the  emperor  and  his  family,  and  attending 
parades  in  the  afternoon. 

In  January  1904,  relations  with  Japan  progressed  from  bad  to  worse. 
The  Japanese  ended  the  unproductive  negotiations  in  which  Lambsdorff 
continually  assured  them  of  the  tsar's  disinterest  in  Korea  and  Southern 
Manchuria.  Several  days  later,  on  27  January  the  Japanese  demolished 
Russia's  Eastern  fleet  in  a  surprise  attack  on  Port  Arthur.  Kuropatkin  was 
called  to  the  emperor  to  submit  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  command  of  the 
Manchurian  Army.  On  7  February  he  was  summoned  again.  Nikolai 
warmly  embraced  Kuropatkin,  for  he  had  been  chose  to  lead  the  campaign 
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in  the  East.  He  would  not  remain  Minister  of  War,  since  the  demands  of 
his  new,  more  prestigious  post  would  occupy  all  of  his  time.  It  was  the 
consensus  of  contemporaries  that  "society"  had  clamored  for  his 
appointment.  He  was  immensely  popular  and  retained  the  allure  of  his 
association  with  Skobelev.  Witte  believed  that,  given  the  trust  the  people 
had  placed  in  him  and  the  respect  he  commanded,  Kuropatkin  was  the 
only  possible  choice.^ 

Kuropatkin 's  appointment  may  have  been  popular  with  the  public,  but 
several  influential  officers  and  ministers  had  serious  reservations.  They 
felt  that  Kuropatkin  was  indecisive  and  incapable  of  accepting  responsibil- 
ity. Basing  his  observation  on  Kuropatkin 's  performance  as  minister. 
General  Puzyrevskii  remarked,  "Kuropatkin  is  the  type  of  man  who 
unsystematically  raises  all  sorts  of  questions  and  never  fully  solves  any  of 
them."^'  Indecision  was  an  impermissible  flaw  in  a  military  commander. 
Kuropatkin  requested  that  Sukhomlinov,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  serve 
as  his  Chief  of  Staff.  Sukhomlinov  declined  as  he  was  encouraged  to  do  by 
his  mentor,  Dragomirov,  who  did  not  believe  that  Kuropatkin  could 
command  a  successful  military  operation.  Dragomirov  remarked,  "Kuro- 
patkin does  not  need  a  chief  of  staff,  but  rather  another  Skobelev."^- 

Witte  recorded  several  stories  concerning  Kuropatkin 's  inability  to 
perform  successfully  the  role  of  military  commander.  Many  years  prior  to 
1905,  while  Kuropatkin  was  a  young,  though  highly  regarded  officer, 
Witte  had  the  following  conversation  with  Admiral  A.  A.  Abaza  (not  to  be 
confused  with  the  associate  of  Bezobrazov).  Abaza  commented,  "Kuro- 
patkin is  an  intelligent  general,  a  brave  general,  and  will  make  a  great 
career  for  himself.  He  will  become  Minister  of  War  and  perhaps  accom- 
plish more.  But  do  you  know  how  it  will  finish?"  Witte  responded  that  he 
did  not.  Abaza  answered,  "It  will  end  in  disillusionment  ...  Do  you 
know  why?  .  .  .  Although  he  is  a  brave  and  perceptive  general,  he  has  the 
soul  of  a  staff  clerk.  "^^ 

Witte  never  spoke  personally  with  Skobelev  about  Kuropatkin.  but 
Skobelev's  sister,  the  princess  Belosel'skaia-Belozerskaia,  once  related 
the  famed  general's  opinion: 

My  brother  loved  Kuropatkin  very  much;  however  he  always 
said  that  he  could  execute  orders  but  did  not  have  the  ability  to 
give  orders;  he  did  not  have  the  necessary  warlike  fibre  and 
character.  He  is  brave  in  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  death  but 
cowardly  in  that  he  is  never  ready  to  take  decisions  or  assume 
responsibility.^ 

Kuropatkin 's  farewell  meeting  with  the  emperor,  the  empresses,  and  the 
grand  dukes  was  as  warm  and  ceremonious  as  his  appointment.  He  was 
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embraced  by  Nikolai  and  presented  with  an  icon  which  Aleksandr  Nevskii 
had  worn  into  battle.  Kuropatkin  discussed  some  of  his  doubts.  At  first,  he 
would  have  to  retreat  and  was  afraid  that  the  public  would  not  respond 
well  to  the  strategy.  He  was  assured  of  the  emperor's  complete  confidence 
and  future  support.  On  his  trek  across  the  country  to  Manchuria,  Kuropat- 
kin was  greeted  by  cheering  crowds  at  every  stop.  He  is  reported  to  have 
delivered  speeches  in  which  he  promised  an  easy  victory  and  claimed  that 
soon  he  would  be  dictating  terms  of  peace  to  the  Japanese  in  Tokyo. ^^ 

While  Kuropatkin  remained  composed,  he  saw  many  factors  hindering 
the  allocation  of  resources  necessary  for  an  effective  campaign.  The  war 
would  require  sacrifices  and  defeats  before  victories.  He  was  afraid  that 
the  initial  losses  would  not  be  tolerated  given  the  contradiction  between 
the  war's  material  demands  and  the  populace's  relative  indifference  to  a 
matter  so  distant.  Another  factor  was  the  emperor's  and  society's  racist 
underestimation  of  the  Japanese,  referred  to  condescendingly  as  macaques 
(monkeys).  For  example,  former  Minister  of  War  Vannovskii  estimated 
that  the  Russians  would  need  only  one  soldier  for  every  two  Japanese. ^^  A 
third  problem  was  the  lack  of  interest  of  the  best  officers  of  the  General 
Staff  in  aiding  Kuropatkin.  Dragomirov's  disparaging  remarks  and 
Sukhomlinov's  refusal  to  serve  as  Kuropatkin 's  chief  of  staff  may  have 
been  part  of  a  more  general  attempt  to  sabotage  his  efforts,  since  his 
ministry  and  his  two  command  appointments  (first  in  the  Southwest  and 
then  in  Manchuria)  had  made  him  an  object  of  jealousy  and  resentment. 

Kuropatkin's  farewell  meetings  with  the  ministers  were  decidedly  more 
sober  than  the  public  demonstrations  or  his  meeting  with  the  emperor.  In 
his  interview  with  Kokovstov,  the  new  Minister  of  Finance,  he  discussed 
the  course  of  the  war.  Kuropatkin  drew  a  picture  with  a  line  for  a  horizon, 
and  a  dot  high  above  for  his  star.  He  observed  that  at  the  moment  he  was 
the  most  popular  man  in  Russia,  a  national  hero.  However,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  front  and  began  executing  his  strategy  of  retreat,  his  star 
would  fall  far  below  the  horizon.  The  completion  of  the  railroad  would 
then  improve  supply  lines,  allowing  the  Russian  forces  to  establish  a 
numerical  advantage.  This  would  take  several  months,  but  if  he  main- 
tained the  support  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  at  the  critical  stages,  the 
victories  would  come  and  his  star  would  rise  again.  Kokovstov  pledged 
his  assistance. ^^ 

Kuropatkin  had  a  similar  discussion  with  Witte.  Once  again,  he 
mentioned  the  political  liabilities  of  his  strategy  of  retreat  and  asked  for 
support  in  the  Committee  of  Ministers  while  he  was  at  the  front.  Like 
Kokovstov  and  the  tsar',  Witte,  too,  agreed  to  endorse  Kuropatkin's 
policy.  He  also  had  some  advice  for  Kuropatkin  concerning  Alekseev, 
who  despite  Kuropatkin's  publicized  appointment,  was,  as  Viceroy,  the 
Commander  in  Chief  and  Kuropatkin's  superior.  Witte  said  that  as  soon  as 
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he  arrived  at  the  front,  he  should  have  Alekseev  arrested  and  placed  in 
custody.  Kuropatkin  must  then  send  the  Viceroy  under  supervision  on  a 
train  back  to  St.  Petersburg  with  an  apology  to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of 
duty  and  necessity  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  Kuropatkin  was  so  popular 
that  the  men  would  surely  follow.  The  general  believed  that  Witte  was 
making  an  absurd  joke,  although  Witte  writes  that  he  was  not.^* 

By  the  end  of  1904,  Witte 's  advice  must  have  seemed  less  absurd. 
The  division  of  authority  between  Kuropatkin  and  Alekseev  was  the  dark 
side  of  the  emperor's  prestigious  appointment  and  demonstrations  of 
confidence.  The  split  was  to  prove  crucial  in  the  outcome  of  the  war,  since 
the  two  men  held  opposing  opinions  on  the  execution  of  the  campaign. 
Kuropatkin  believed  that  after  the  destruction  of  Russia's  fleet.  Port 
Arthur  had  become  useless  and  indefensible.  It  needed  to  be  abandoned. 
The  army  had  to  retreat  until  it  could  be  reinforced  to  a  size  larger  than  the 
Japanese  army.  Only  then  would  Russian  forces  be  sufficiently  prepared 
to  advance. ^^ 

Alekseev  was  a  naval  officer,  stationed  in  Port  Arthur.  From  his 
perspective.  Port  Arthur,  the  navy's  principal  base  in  the  region,  seemed  a 
logical  choice  for  the  center  of  Russia's  military  effort.  He  felt  that 
Russian  forces  needed  to  advance  immediately  to  rescue  Port  Arthur  at  all 
costs. ^°  The  results  of  the  conflict  in  leadership  were  seriously  divided 
priorities  and  a  weakened  command  structure.  Kuropatkin  and  Alekseev 
turned  frequently  to  St.  Petersburg  for  arbitration. 

It  was  not  until  Port  Arthur  was  lost  in  December  1904  that  Kuropatkin 
was  actually  placed  in  command.  However,  by  this  time  it  was  too  late. 
Kuropatkin 's  star  had  all  but  disappeared  under  the  horizon.  The  public 
viewed  his  retreats  as  an  ineffectual,  cowardly,  anachronistic  emulation  of 
the  great  patriotic  war  of  1812.  In  this  war,  the  enemies  were  not  even 
worthy  opponents.  Kuropatkin  had  not  retreated  from  Germans  or  French- 
men but  from  macaques.  The  war  had  been  conducted  miserably:  morale 
proved  poor  and  leadership  at  the  regimental  level  less  than  competent.  As 
the  most  visible  figure  involved,  Kuropatkin  was  blamed  for  the  defeats 
and  held  responsible  for  much  of  the  nation's  shame.  Miliukov  wrote, 
"The  continuous  defeats  and  retreats  of  Kuropatkin  struck  painfully  on  the 
national  self-esteem."^' 

The  Russian  defeat  at  Mukden  in  February  1905  was  indecisive,  but  for 
Kuropatkin  it  was  the  last  straw.  The  tsar'  would  no  longer  tolerate  him  as 
commander.  Despite  the  small  defeat  and  Nikolai's  decision,  the  rein- 
forced strength  of  the  army  together  with  Japanese  losses  and  overexten- 
sion indicated  that  the  war  could  now  be  won.  Neither  the  press  nor 
officers  of  the  General  Staff  was  willing  to  recognize  the  fact  that  even  if 
Kuropatkin  had  not  engineered  a  swift  and  brilliant  victory  la  Geok- 
Tepe,  he  had  perhaps  followed  the  only  possible  strategy,  given  Russia's 
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initial  weakness  in  the  region.  By  March  of  1905,  Kuropatkin  had  placed 
Russian  forces  into  a  strategically  imposing  and  advantageous  position;  he 
only  needed  more  time  and  money.  However,  even  if  ministers  such  as 
Witte  and  Kokovstov  had  not  abandoned  him,  had  they  recognized  the 
merits  of  his  strategy  and  seen  the  new  prospects  for  victory,  and  had  the 
tsar'  understood  that  the  retreats  were  necessary,  they  could  not  have 
given  the  extra  support  the  commander  requested.  The  French  loans  had 
stopped  and  civil  war  threatened  the  capital. 

In  his  memoirs,  Sukhomlinov  recalls  the  meeting  in  which  it  was 
decided  to  dismiss  Kuropatkin  from  his  post  as  commander  of  the  forces  in 
Manchuria.  Nikolai,  Grand  Duke  Nikolai  Nikolaevich,  Minister  of  the 
Navy  Grand  Duke  Aleksei  Aleksandrovich,  Generals  Sukhomlinov  and 
Dragomirov,  Minister  of  the  Imperial  Court  Baron  V.B.  Fredericks,  and 
the  palace  conmiandant  General  P.P.  Gesse  were  present.  The  session  was 
short  and  to  the  point.  It  began  with  a  joke  by  Dragomirov  concerning  the 
necessity  of  a  Skobelev  for  the  military  experiments  of  a  Kuropatkin.  The 
consensus  was  that  Kuropatkin 's  incompetent  ministry  had  created  the 
shortcomings  which  caused  Russia's  military  defeat.  His  irresponsible 
meddling  in  the  maneuvers,  his  preoccupation  with  reorganization,  and 
the  political  manipulations  of  his  appointment  as  commander  of  the  forces 
in  southwestern  Europe  had  divided  and  antagonized  the  General  Staff 
and,  subsequently,  left  the  army's  leadership  unprepared  for  war.^^ 

The  harsh  judgments  of  Sukhomlinov  and  his  peers  reveal  their  unwill- 
ingness both  to  distinguish  between  the  shortcomings  of  Kuropatkin 's 
leadership  and  the  systemic  problems  of  the  army,  and  to  recognize  that 
Kuropatkin  had  assumed  actual  authority  too  late  in  the  war  to  bear 
complete  responsibility.  Resentment  towards  Kuropatkin  in  the  highest 
ranks  of  the  army  had  been  increasing  for  years,  and  his  untenable  position 
in  Manchuria  provided  members  of  the  General  Staff  with  an  opportunity 
to  vent  their  resentment  and  a  scapegoat  for  defeat. 

While  the  social,  political,  and  financial  crisis  must  have  occupied  the 
minds  of  all  present,  they  were  not  recognized  as  factors  in  the  outcome  of 
the  war  or  in  Kuropatkin 's  replacement.  All  of  the  blame  was  placed  on 
Kuropatkin.  Sukhomlinov  states,  "It  was  clear  to  all  that  having  sustained 
a  decisive  loss  (the  battle  of  Mukden)  Kuropatkin  could  not  remain  at  his 
post.  There  was  no  debate."  He  adds,  "Aleksei  Aleksandrovich  then 
expressed  the  widely  shared  opinion  that  the  replacement  of  Alekseev  by 
'the  land  general,'  had  destroyed  the  efforts  in  the  East."^^  On  March  3, 
1905,  Kuropatkin  was  replaced  by  his  Chief  of  Staff,  General  N.P. 
Linevich,  remaining  in  Manchuria  as  a  subordinate  commander  in  charge 
of  the  First  Russian  Army. 
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Career  after  the  War 

While  the  remainder  of  Kuropatkin's  career  was  less  than  glorious,  he 
did  not  fade  quietly  from  Russian  civic  life  as  many  of  his  contemporaries 
thought  he  should.  After  the  war,  he  was  appointed  to  the  State  Council 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  writing  two  large  works:  The  Russian  Army  and 
the  Japanese  War  (2  volumes,  1909)  and  Russia  for  the  Russians:  The 
Tasks  of  the  Russian  Army  (3  volumes,  1910).  In  the  former,  Kuropatkin 
analyzes  Russia's  defeat.  In  the  latter,  he  uses  a  discussion  of  the  impact 
of  Russian  and  non-Russian  nationalism  on  the  history  of  the  empire  to 
arrive  at  new  economic,  social,  and  political  policies.  He  focuses  on  the 
treacherous  role  of  internal  foreigners  in  Russian  political,  industrial,  and 
military  circles;  the  process  by  which  national  minorities  and  Jews  weaken 
the  country  and  drain  its  resources  through  religious  and  national 
liberation  movements;  the  Russian  mission  to  expand  in  the  Far  East, 
Central  Asia,  and  Europe;  and  the  need  to  reinforce  continuously  the 
traditional  Russian  values  of  orthodoxy,  autocracy,  and  nationalism. 
Russia  for  the  Russians'  extreme  ideological  conservatism  was  tempered 
by  a  more  moderate,  practical  appreciation  of  Russia's  social  problems. 
Kuropatkin  wrote  of  the  urgency  of  the  modernization  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  the  material  conditions  of  the  people  (including  national 
minorities),  and  the  pressing  need  to  permit  Russians  a  greater  degree  of 
local  autonomy  in  dealing  with  social  and  agricultural  problems.  He  saw 
the  huge  imperial  bureaucracy  as  one  of  the  most  imposing  obstacles  to  the 
amelioration  of  Russia's  social,  economic  and  spiritual  problems.^'* 

When  Kuropatkin's  opportunities  in  the  army  were  limited,  he,  like 
Skobelev,  became  an  outspoken  advocate  of  Russian  nationalism.  As  the 
full  title  implies,  Russia  for  the  Russians  was  a  continuation  of  his  work  as 
a  soldier  and  Minister  of  War.  Russia's  spiritual  goals  were  at  the  same 
time  military  objectives  (for  example  the  unification  of  the  Slavs  and  the 
expansion  of  the  empire).  Though  Kuropatkin  addressed  a  wide  range  of 
social  problems  such  as  the  national  minorities,  the  agricultural  question, 
and  industrialization,  he  did  so  only  in  regard  to  their  spiritual,  moral,  and 
physical  effect  on  the  masses,  who  comprised  the  source  of  the  nation's 
fighting  strength. 

Several  years  after  the  publication  of  Russia  for  the  Russians  Kuropat- 
kin returned  to  active  service.  In  1915,  through  the  influence  of  General 
M.V.  Alekseev,  he  was  appointed  head  of  the  Corps  of  Grenadiers  and 
later,  Commander  of  the  5th  Army.  From  February  to  July  1916,  Kuropat- 
kin served  as  Commander  of  the  Northern  Front.  In  July  he  returned  to 
Turkestan  to  crush  a  national  uprising.  He  remained  there  as  Governor 
General  until  the  February  Revolution,  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg  as  a  political  prisoner.  He  was  soon  released  by  a  decree  of 
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the  Provisional  Government.  Kuropatkin  refused  to  join  the  Whites  in  the 
Civil  War  and  declined  an  invitation  by  the  French  ambassador  to 
emigrate.  Instead,  the  former  minister  retired  to  his  family  estate, 
Sheshuvino,  in  Pskov  province,  where  he  established  an  agricultural 
school  and  worked  as  a  secondary  school  teacher.  Kuropatkin  was 
murdered  by  bandits  on  his  estate  on  16  January  1925.^^ 

Conclusion 

In  both  career  and  disposition,  Kuropatkin  was  the  opposite  of  the 
commander  in  whose  shadow  he  lived.  Skobelev  had  good  timing  in  death 
and  in  war.  When  he  died,  his  career  was  certainly  at  an  impasse.  The  new 
tsar'  would  not  tolerate  his  restlessness,  insubordination,  or  perhaps  even 
his  brilliance.  Had  Skobelev  lived,  it  is  doubtful  that  he  could  ever  have 
satisfied  the  promise  shown  in  youth  or  kept  the  public  attention  he 
cherished.  His  death  preserved  his  youthful  and  heroic  image  for  several 
generations. 

But  what  exactly  was  the  extent  of  Skobelev 's  brilliance?  Because  of 
his  early  death,  we  shall  never  know  for  sure.  Yet  what  was  seen  as 
brilliance  was,  on  the  one  hand,  his  flashiness,  white  suits,  a  dissipated 
lifestyle,  and  a  passionate  temperament;  he  was  supremely  glamorous.  On 
the  other  hand,  Skobelev 's  reputation  was  the  result  of  victories  which, 
while  not  insignificant,  involved  either  greatly  outnumbered  Turcoman 
tribesmen  or  the  decaying,  inefficient  Turkish  army.  He  never  encoun- 
tered the  modem  armies  of  Germany  or  Austria,  or  more  to  the  point,  he 
never  commanded  ill-equipped,  demoralized,  and  outnumbered  Russian 
troops  against  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  well-trained  Japanese 
soldiers. 

Like  Skobelev,  Kuropatkin  possessed  both  bravery  and  talent.  Unlike 
Skobelev,  Kuropatkin  was  cool  and  patient,  neither  restless  and  flashy, 
nor  haughty  and  insubordinate.  He  was  modest,  quiet,  and  religious,  and 
by  no  means  glamorous.  Unlike  Skobelev,  he  had  the  chance  to  prove 
himself.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  a  Skobelev  would  have  fared  better. 
Perhaps  a  Skobelev  would  have  heeded  Witte's  advice  and  imprisoned 
Admiral  Alekseev.  Acting  in  such  a  manner,  he  might  have  unified  the 
command,  rapidly  overcome  Russia's  inferior  strategic  position  and 
severe  early  losses,  and  executed  a  brilliant  victorious  maneuver  in  the 
early  days  of  the  war.  However,  this  type  of  dashing  victory  undoubtedly 
appeared  more  often  in  romantic  novels  than  in  reality  and  was 
accomplished  more  easily  in  battle  against  primitive,  poorly  armed  forces 
than  against  Japanese  cavalrymen  and  machine  guns.  It  is  doubtful  that 
even  a  Skobelev  could  have  turned  the  war  around  in  its  early  stages. 
However,  if  we  remain  unsure  about  how  Skobelev  might  have  fared  in 
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the  Russo-Japanese  War,  we  can  be  fairly  sure  that  he  would  never  have 
reached  as  high  a  position  as  Kuropatkin.  It  was  only  because  Kuropatkin — 
mild  cool  and  polite — was  nothing  like  Skobelev  that  he  was  able  to  win 
favor  of  the  tsar'  and  become  both  Minister  of  War  and  commander  in 
Manchuria. 

Although  Kuropatkin  was  no  hero,  the  concept  of  hero  worship 
continued  to  have  great  importance  in  our  understanding  of  his  life  and 
times.  One  study  of  Skobelev  explains  "The  Hero  and  His  Worship"  by 
the  loss  of  faith  in  the  dry,  undynamic  leadership  of  the  tsar'  and  his  inner 
circle,  and  society's  need  for  a  more  inspirational,  exciting  symbol  of 
authority. ^"^  The  public's  ability  to  find  such  a  symbol  in  Kuropatkin, 
who,  despite  his  intelligence,  bravery,  and  talent,  possessed  few  inspira- 
tional qualities,  shows  the  extent  of  this, general  dissatisfaction.  The 
aspiration  for  new,  more  dynamic  leadership  remained  strong  even  among 
conservative  elements  of  the  population. 

However,  if  some  of  the  greatest  lessons  from  the  story  of  Skobelev' s 
career  come  from  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  exaggerated  praise, 
those  from  Kuropatkin' s  story  come  from  exaggerated  criticism.  He  did 
not  deserve  the  burden  of  full  responsibility  for  the  losses  of  the  Japanese 
War  or  the  deficiencies  of  his  ministry.  He  made  persistent  efforts  to 
reform  the  army.  In  Manchuria  he  conducted  a  logical,  perhaps  the  only 
possible,  strategy.  Kuropatkin 's  career  reveals  several  contradictions  in 
the  nature  of  the  society  and  government  in  which  he  worked.  These 
contradictions  help  us  understand  just  why  his  position  was  so  untenable, 
why  he  could  do  nothing  right.  In  turn,  they  can  help  us  understand  some 
of  the  general  questions  about  the  army  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this 
essay. 

The  primary  contradiction  in  the  careers  of  both  Kuropatkin  and 
Skobelev  stems  from  the  tsar's  attitude  toward  the  talent  and  leadership 
capabilities  of  his  subjects.  Both  Aleksandr  III  and  Nikolai  II  were  jealous 
of  the  outstanding  ability  and  public  visibility  of  the  men  who  served  them 
in  high  office.  They  were  perhaps  too  insecure  in  their  authority  to  favor  a 
potential  hero  and  consequently  would  not  allow  men  of  heroic  capabili- 
ties to  assume  responsibilities  of  heroic  proportions.  This  is  one  of  the 
important  reasons  why  Kuropatkin  and  not  Skobelev  had  the  opportunity 
to  command  all  of  Russia's  forces  in  a  major  campaign. 

Another  important  contradiction  involves  the  status  of  the  army  officer, 
particularly  his  relationship  to  the  tsar'  and  society.  Studies  investigating 
the  literature  and  the  social  history  of  the  officer  corps  suggest  that  the 
public  stature  of  the  Russian  officer  corps  was  at  this  time  very  low  and 
declining. ^^  This  view  must  be  modified:  though  with  respect  to  the  lower 
order  of  officers  it  may  have  been  accurate,  the  army's  leaders  remained 
the  most  respected  members  of  society.  This  was  especially  true  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  tsar'  whose  predilection  for  soldiers  gave  the  War  Ministry  a 
privileged  political  position.  Although  historians  regard  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  Witte,  and  Ministers  of  the  Interior  Plehve  and  Stolypin  as  the 
most  prominent  and  important  of  this  epoch,  the  tsar'  held  his  Ministers  of 
War  in  the  greatest  esteem.  This  appreciation  was  most  apparent  in  the 
time  the  tsar'  made  available  to  receive  various  ministers  and  in  his  social 
treatment  of  Kuropatkin.  Witte  himself  said  of  Kuropatkin,  "...  as  war 
chief  he  was  destined  to  be  the  right  hand  of  the  ruler  of  an  essentially 
military  empire.  "^^ 

Ironically,  this  "special"  status  was  a  mixed  blessing  for  a  Minister  of 
War.  While  the  tsar'  did  not  consider  himself  a  bureaucrat-policeman  such 
as  Plehve,  or  a  bureaucrat-business-manager  such  as  Witte,  he  did 
consider  himself  the  first  soldier  of  the  nation,  and  thus  meddled  in  the 
daily  routine  of  the  ministry,  making  it  more  difficult  for  Kuropatkin  than 
for  the  other  ministers  to  develop  a  forceful,  coherent,  personal  platform. 
(The  same  holds  true  for  the  grand  dukes,  who  were  almost  all  military 
men.)  The  other  ministers  were  less  frequently  granted  an  audience  but 
also  less  frequently  interrupted. 

Another  general  conclusion  of  military  historians  such  as  Peter  Kenez 
and  Alan  Wildman  has  been  that  the  professionalization  of  the  officer 
moved  him  into  a  distinct  class,  with  a  subculture  whose  lifestyle 
separated  him  from  the  rest  of  the  society. ^^  They  have  seen  this 
subculture 's  detachment  from  politics  as  its  most  interesting  characteris- 
tic. In  their  opinion,  the  officers'  lack  of  political  sophistication 
contributed  to  the  army's  capitulation  to  the  left  in  the  revolutionary 
struggles  of  1917. 

The  life  of  Kuropatkin  sheds  considerable  light  on  the  nature  of 
officers'  political  sophistication.  On  the  one  hand,  the  general  who  had 
just  completed  eight  years  of  service  in  remote  Transcaspia  and  had  never 
participated  in  politics  proved  an  adept  politician,  currying  the  emperor's 
favor  for  several  years  and  winning  ministers  to  his  Far-Eastern  position. 
The  army  needed  a  politician  to  represent  its  interest  at  court,  and 
Kuropatkin  was  able  to  fill  this  role.  On  the  other  hand,  Sukhomlinov's 
notes  illustrate  the  military  leadership's  lack  of  appreciation  for  any  of 
Kuropatkin 's  political  attempts  to  improve  the  officer  corps  or  to 
modernize  the  military.  The  officers  of  the  General  Staff  saw  only  his 
closeness  to  the  emperor  and  his  use  of  this  intimacy  to  advance  his  own 
career.  While  a  minister  must  practice  politics,  politics  alienated  Kuropat- 
kin from  the  army.  As  a  result,  he  would  not  get  the  assistance  from  the 
army  he  needed  in  the  war,  either  in  forming  the  most  talented  staff  or  in 
supporting  his  logical,  if  somewhat  ill-executed  strategy. 

Another  complication  in  the  relationship  between  the  milit^  and 
politics  is  evident  in  the  contrast  between  Kuropatkin' s  willingness  to 
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participate  in  politics  for  the  army's  benefit  and  the  conviction  he  shared 
with  his  colleagues  that  the  use  of  the  army  should  not  be  influenced  by 
political  considerations.  Throughout  his  ministry,  for  example,  Kuropat- 
kin  maintained  that  the  state  must  not  use  the  army  as  an  internal  police 
force  to  bolster  the  regime's  weaknesses.  This  demoralizing  function 
interfered  with  the  army's  duty  to  defend  the  nation.  He  carried  the  belief 
in  the  independence  of  the  military  from  political  considerations  into  his 
conduct  of  the  Japanese  War.  In  this  respect,  Kuropatkin  was  as  naive  in 
his  distrust  of  the  impact  of  political  considerations  on  military  strategy  as 
his  colleagues  were  in  their  distrust  of  a  War  Minister's  political  role. 
Unlike  Plehve,  Kuropatkin  was  fully  aware  of  the  stress  a  war  would  place 
on  Russia's  already  unstable  political  condition.  As  early  as  January  of 
1903,  he  had  written  a  memorandum  to  the  tsar'  which  mentioned  the 
internal  instability  of  the  country  as  a  principal  reason  for  avoiding  war  in 
the  Far  East.*°  Yet  Kuropatkin  proceeded  with  a  policy  of  retreat  that 
ignored  political  reality  by  placing  an  intolerable  strain  on  Russia's  fragile 
internal  equilibrium.  While  his  strategy  may  have  been  sound  from  a 
military  perspective,  it  was  completely  unfeasible  from  a  political 
perspective  and  contributed  to  the  Revolution  of  1905. 

Finally,  Kuropatkin  faced  institutional  paradoxes  inherent  in  Russian 
autocracy  which  were  the  bane  of  all  ministers.  While  the  tsar'  surrounded 
himself  with  talented  men  to  formulate  the  country's  policies,  he  had  no 
faith  in  them.  He  continually  rejected  their  advice  and  undermined  their 
credibility.  Nikolai  remained  too  independent  from  his  ministers,  and  used 
them  more  efficiently  as  scapegoats  than  as  advisors.  This  attitude 
hindered  Kuropatkin' s  efforts  to  modernize  the  army,  just  as  it  had  under- 
mined the  economic  program  of  Witte  and  would  later  contribute  to  the 
demise  of  Styloypin's  agricultural  reforms. 

If  Nikolai  did  not  respond  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  military  as 
presented  to  him  in  the  rational  explanations  of  his  ministers,  it  was 
because,  as  Kuropatkin  had  learned  early  in  his  ministry,  it  was  the  nature 
of  Russian  autocracy  that  it  need  not  respond  either  to  ministers  or 
rationality.  The  tsar'  of  the  early  twentieth  century  was  not  of  the  school 
of  Europe's  enlightened  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Ultimately 
the  tsar'  had  faith  only  in  his  own  judgment,  conscience,  prayer  and  an 
abstract  notion  of  the  Russian  people,  the  peasants  who  loved  their  tsar' 
and  would  remain  faithful  to  autocracy  to  the  end.  More  importantly,  he 
had  a  strong,  irrational  faith  in  the  peasant  soldiers  who,  through  their 
orthodoxy,  loyalty,  hardiness,  and  numbers,  could  with  their  bayonets 
rival  the  modernized  armies  of  the  East  or  West. 

Commanders  such  as  Kuropatkin  spent  much  of  their  lives  leading  these 
under-equipped,  illiterate  soldiers  into  battle,  confronting  the  realities  of 
war,  the  rapid  military  modernization  of  Russia's  neighbors,  and  the 
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demoralizing  influence  of  the  army's  internal  police  function.  They  could 
not  afford  to  share  Nikolai's  extravagant  delusions.  Kuropatkin  was  not 
the  boldest  minister  or  the  most  progressive  officer.  Yet  a  lifetime  of 
military  service  made  him  aware  of  the  pressing  technical,  strategic,  and 
moral  needs  of  the  army,  while  loyalties  to  Russia  and  the  army  compelled 
him  to  confront  the  tsar'  and  uninterested  ministers  with  his  concerns. 
Distracted  by  other  issues,  they  ignored  his  imprecations.  The  tension 
between  the  tsar's  apathy  and  the  urgent  need  to  modernize  Russia's 
military  practices  alienated  Kuropatkin  and,  indeed,  all  officers  whose 
military  experience  and  professional  interests  dictated  the  need  for  reform. 
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The  Frederick  Hopt  Murder  Case: 
A  Darker  Side  of  Utah  Territorial  History 

Kimberly  S.  Hanger 


A  study  of  the  early  history  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Utah  Territory  reveals 
a  complex  duality,  one  side  of  which  is  often  overlooked  or  supressed. 
From  one  perspective,  a  pastoral  scene  of  a  unified,  serene,  devotedly 
religious  society  readily  comes  to  view.  This  was  the  traditional  image 
Mormon  Church  leaders  and  their  adherents  wished  to  project,  and  it  may 
have  been  an  accurate  depiction  during  the  earliest  years  of  Mormon 
settlement  in  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Though  Utah  Territory  was 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  frontier,  early  leaders  made  a  conscious  attempt 
to  mold  the  territory  into  anything  but  a  frontier  post  and  they  propagated 
it  as  such.  An  often  disregarded  view  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  that  of 
the  darker  side  of  the  society  and  its  institutions.  With  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  and  the  consequent  influx  of  non-Mormons  into  the  society, 
tension  and  division  increased  in  the  territory.  By  the  1880s  this  turmoil 
had  culminated  in  the  controversy  over  polygamy  and  statehood  and  in  the 
animated  debate  on  federal  versus  local  sovereignty.  The  tension  charac- 
teristic of  the  1880s  incited  mob  violence  and  crimes  of  passion  despite  the 
condemnation  of  influential  leaders. 

One  such  crime  prevalent  in  the  1880s  was  murder.  Many  slayings, 
intentional  or  not,  went  unpunished  in  the  early  days  of  the  territory,  and 
when  captured,  several  murderers  met  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  their 
victims.  During  the  territorial  period  frenzied  mobs  lynched  at  least  eleven 
men  accused  of  murder,  five  during  the  1880s  alone.'  The  first  legal 
execution  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  was  the  hanging  of  two  unidentified 
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Indians  for  murder  on  8  August  1854  in  Salt  Lake  City.  A  total  of  twelve 
men  were  legally  executed  by  hanging  or  shooting  during  the  territorial 
period  (1849-1896):2 

Two  Indians  hanged  for  murder  in  Salt  Lake  City,  8  August 

1854 
Thomas  H.  Ferguson  hanged  for  murder  in  Salt  Lake  City,  28 

October  1859 
William  Cockroft  shot  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  murder,  21 

September  1861 
Jason  R.  Luce  shot  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  murder,  12  January 

1864 
Chauncey  W.  Millard  shot  in  Provo  for  murder,  29  January 

1869 
John  D.  Lee  shof  at  Mountain  Meadows  for  murder,  23  March 

1877 
Wallace  Wilderson  shot  in  Provo  for  murder,  15  May  1879 
Frederick  Hopt  shot  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  murder,  1 1  August 

1887 
Enoch  Davis  shot  near  Lehi  for  murder,  14  September  1894 
Charles  Thiede  hanged  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  murder,  7  August 

1896 
Patrick  Coughlin  shot  in  Rich  County  for  murder,    15 

December  1896 

Inhabitants  of  Utah  Territory  held  and  expressed  varying  opinions  on 
the  efficacy  of  legal  and  illegal  executions  and  life  imprisonment. 
Questioning  man's  right  to  take  the  life  of  another,  some  Utah  citizens 
opposed  capital  punishment  and  illegal  executions  and  pleaded  for  a 
strengthening  of  law  and  order.  Many  Utahans,  however,  advocated 
capital  punishment  as  an  effective  means  to  inhibit  potential  criminals  and 
serve  as  an  example  or  a  threat  to  erring  members  of  the  community.  At 
the  extreme  of  public  opinion,  a  few  Utah  residents  condoned  and  even 
participated  in  illegal  lynchings  of  alleged  murderers.  Frustrated  by 
increasingly  complex  and  lengthy  judicial  procedures,  Utahans  took  the 
law  into  their  own  hands  when  they  considered  an  alleged  murderer 
obviously  guilty.  Officers  of  the  law  rarely  captured  perpetrators  of  illegal 
lynchings,  suggesting  that  the  society  condoned  these  lynchings  and 
protected  their  perpetrators.  Rather  than  condemning  the  lynchers,  Utah's 
press  and  public  blamed  the  legal  system,  "the  slowness  of  the  courts,  the 
appeal  process,  the  legal  loopholes  exploited  by  defense  lawyers,  and  the 
leniency  of  judges  and  parole  officers."^ 

One  such  murder  case  and  legal  execution  during  which  the  Utah  public 
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became  exasperated  by  lengthy  legal  delays  was  that  of  Frederick  Hopt. 
An  important  case  in  the  history  of  capital  punishment  and  the  judicial 
system  in  the  territory,  the  Hopt  murder  case  was  touted  as  "the  most 
extraordinary  one  ever  tried  in  the  courts  of  Utah."^  The  issues  involved 
in  Hopt's  case  reflect  the  emotions  seething  within  the  territory  which 
erupted  during  the  1880s.  A  unique  case,  the  trials  and  execution  of 
Frederick  Hopt,  alias  Fred  Welcome,  for  the  alleged  murder  of  John  F. 
Turner  spanned  a  period  of  seven  years  during  the  1880s  and  represents  an 
important,  precedent-setting  entry  in  the  log  of  Utah  legal  history.  In  the 
first  five  cases  preceding  the  Hopt  case  the  alleged  murderer(s)  were 
captured,  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  without  appeal  within  days  or 
months  of  committing  the  crime.  Wallace  Wilkerson,  who  was  executed 
just  prior  to  Hopt,  appealed  his  case  to  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  and  to  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  but  even  with  this  delay  Wilkerson  met  his 
fate  in  front  of  a  firing  squad  less  than  two  years  after  committing  the 
crime.  Enraged  at  the  seven-year  delay  between  the  alleged  crime 
committed  by  Hopt  and  his  execution  caused  by  four  appeals  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  the  people  of  Utah  demanded  and  got  a  return  to 
the  swift  and  speedy  justice  of  former  years.  In  the  three  cases  that 
followed  Hopt's  each  murderer  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  only  once  and  was  executed  within  two  years  after  committing  the 
crime.  ^ 

Indicative  of  the  public's  frustration  over  Hopt's  lengthy  murder  case, 
five  illegal  lynchings  took  place  during  the  seven-year  period  spanning 
commission  of  the  crime  and  Hopt's  execution.  Organized  yet  angry  mobs 
lynched  Thomas  Forrest  in  St.  George  on  5  October  1880,  William  H. 
Harvey  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  25  August  1883,  John  Murphy  in  Park  City 
on  26  August  1883,  George  Segal  in  Ogden  on  20  April  1884,  and  Joseph 
Fisher  in  Eureka  on  6  July  1886.^  These  mobs  had  lost  faith  in  what  they 
considered  a  defective  legal  system;  mob  members  were  not  about  to  let 
their  victims  add  a  few  years  to  their  lives  at  taxpayer  expense  or  possibly 
gain  their  freedom.  A  majority  of  the  Utah  public  supported  these  illegal 
lynchings,  and  many  times  throughout  Hopt's  trial  cries  came  from  the 
public  and  the  press  to  hang  Hopt  from  a  rope  and  a  lamppost.^ 

A  murder  case  that  survived  many  years  in  the  court  system  due  to  an 
intricate  use  of  the  appeal  process,  the  Hopt  murder  case  gains  historical 
significance  as  a  precedent-setting  case  in  the  evolution  of  territorial 
Utah's  judicial  system.  The  Hopt  murder  case  is  also  significant  as  an 
enlightening  reflection  of  a  darker  side  of  the  society  and  institutions  of 
territorial  Utah,  replete  with  the  emotions  and  violence  of  many  American 
frontier  communities.  Considering  the  importance  and  contribution  of  this 
case  to  the  history  of  capital  punishment  in  Utah,  very  little,  actually 
nothing,  has  been  written  on  it  or  on  any  of  the  other  executions  in 
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territorial  Utah,  with  the  exception  of  the  execution  of  John  D.  Lee.  In 
March  of  1926  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  ran  an  article  written  by  Albert  F. 
Phillips  discussing  the  history  of  executions  at  the  Utah  State  Penitentiary; 
one  paragraph  was  devoted  to  the  trails  and  execution  of  Hopt. 
Unfortunately,  Phillips  was  wrong  on  a  number  of  particulars  throughout 
his  article.^  Jean  Ann  Walters  has  written  "A  Study  of  Executions  in 
Utah,"  but  this  study  merely  lists  and  provides  a  few  facts  and  dates  of 
territorial  Utah  executions.^  In  his  studies  of  illegal  lynchings  in  territorial 
Utah  Larry  R.  Gerlach  has  alluded  to  territorial  executions  but  provides  no 
details  on  them.'°  The  press  and  public  of  Utah  at  the  time  of  the  Hopt 
case,  though,  most  certainly  did  not  ignore  or  overlook  the  event. 

The  Hopt  murder  case  first  gained  public  notice  when  the  Deseret  News 
and  the  Salt  Lake  Herald  on  20  July  1880  announced  the  discovery  of  an 
unidentified  male  body  in  Echo  Canyon.  Upon  reading  the  article.  Sheriff 
John  W.  Turner  of  Provo,  Utah,  recognized  the  description  of  the  body  as 
that  of  his  son,  John  F.  Turner,  who  recently  had  gone  to  Park  City  with 
two  of  his  father's  teams.  On  the  previous  day  a  merchant  in  Evanston, 
Wyoming,  had  sent  Sheriff  Turner  a  telegram  indicating  that  he  had 
purchased  one  of  Turner's  teams  from  a  man  eager  to  be  rid  of  the  team  for 
whatever  money  he  could  get.  Sheriff  Turner  immediately  suspected  foul 
play,  and  he  and  his  deputy,  Thomas  Fowler,  hurried  to  Echo  City. 

Arriving  at  Echo  City,  Sheriff  Turner  identified  the  body  as  that  of  his 
son.  Turner  assigned  his  son-in-law,  Silas  Allred,  the  responsibility  of 
taking  charge  of  the  body,  while  he  and  Fowler  pursued  young  Turner's 
assassin. 

From  the  outset,  Sheriff  Turner  suspected  one  of  his  former  prisoners, 
Frederick  Hopt.  Arrested  by  Sheriff  Turner  for  horse  stealing  and 
disturbing  the  peace  in  1879,  Hopt  was  known  to  have  been  in  Park  City  at 
the  time  Johnny  Turner  resided  there,  and  by  reason  of  his  previous 
experience  with  the  Turners,  Hopt  possessed  no  great  love  for  the  family. 
Before  Hopt  had  a  chance  to  redeem  himself  the  press  and  the  public 
passed  judgement  on  him.  Sheriff  Turner  did  not  apprehend  Hopt  until  23 
July,  yet  on  the  twenty-second  the  Deseret  News  expressed  a  fact  already 
well  known  among  gossip  circles;  Hopt  had  "murdered  the  boy,  partly  for 
revenge  on  the  father,  and  partly  to  rob  his  victim  of  this  team  and 
money." 

Sheriff  Turner  and  his  hired  detective,  T.  J.  Carr,  apprehended  the 
declared  murderer  at  the  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  train  depot.  En  route  to  jail 
in  Cheyenne,  Hopt  allegedly  confessed  to  the  entire  crime.  In  a  later  trial, 
though,  Hopt  claimed  that  he  had  confessed  "in  consequence  of  induce- 
ments of  a  temporal  nature  held  out  by  one  in  authority,"  declaring  the 
confession  of  little  consequence."  Turner  maintained  that  he  had  not 
discussed  the  murder  with  Hopt  until  both  had  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
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The  victim's  body  arrived  at  the  Sah  Lake  train  depot  26  July  1880,  the 
day  following  Hopt's  return.  Dr.  J.  M.  Benedict,  a  friend  of  Sheriff 
Turner  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Turner's  son,  conducted  the  post 
mortem  exam  of  the  body.  In  the  ensuing  trials  Dr.  Benedict  testified  that 
the  death  blow  had  been  delivered  to  the  head  of  the  body  by  a  left-handed 
person.  Since  Hopt  was  left-handed,  Benedict's  testimony  had  significant 
bearing  in  the  case,  but  the  prosecution  could  never  determine  whether  or 
not  Benedict  had  examined  the  correct  corpse.'^ 

While  in  the  Salt  Lake  City  jail,  Hopt  admitted  to  having  an  accomplice 
in  the  alleged  crime,  the  right-handed  Jack  Emerson.  Almost  simultaneous- 
ly, Emerson  telegraphed  Park  City's  deputy  sheriff,  A.  J.  Moore. 
Emerson  claimed  that  in  Carbon,  Wyoming,  where  he  was  working,  he 
had  read  a  newspaper  account  in  which  Hopt  accused  Emerson  of 
committing  the  murder.  Alarmed,  Emerson  wished  to  assert  his  innocence 
and  indicated  that  he  would  remain  in  Carbon  if  Moore  wanted  to  talk  with 
him.  Emerson  willingly  accompanied  Moore  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  city 
officers  imprisoned  him.  At  the  preliminary  hearing  both  Hopt  and 
Emerson  waived  the  right  for  a  preliminary  examination  and  awaited  their 
Grand  Jury  investigation  scheduled  for  December  1880. 

The  investigation  by  the  Grand  Jury,  the  statements  of  Welcome  and 
Emerson,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  provide  some  insight  into  the 
background  and  murder  of  John  F.  Turner.  Hopt  first  encountered  the 
Turner  family  in  the  summer  of  1879,  when  Sheriff  Turner  arrested  Hopt 
for  horse  stealing.  Fearful  of  bringing  shame  upon  his  family  and  their 
name,  Frederick  Hopt  assumed  the  alias  Fred  Welcome.  Few  people  other 
than  Hopt  himself  knew  of  his  family  and  background,  and  what  accounts 
do  exist  offer  conflicting  particulars.'^  Reports  agree  that  Hopt's  parents 
emigrated  from  Germany  and  came  to  the  United  States,  giving  birth  to 
Frederick  Hopt  in  February  or  April  1859  in  New  York.  Frederick  had  one 
sister,  and  he  may  have  had  two  brothers.  At  a  young  age  Frederick 
accompanied  his  parents  to  Germany  for  one  year,  returning  to  the  United 
States  to  settle  in  the  Midwest.  Here  accounts  begin  to  differ.  In  an 
attempt  to  defame  Hopt's  character,  the  Deseret  News  informed  its  readers 
that  Hopt,  unhappy  with  his  home  life  and  his  new  stepfather,  ran  away 
from  home  at  age  twelve  in  order  to  shiftlessly  loaf  around  the  country- 
side. Hopt  traversed  the  Midwest  and  West  employed  as  a  vagrant  miner, 
"knocking  about  from  place  to  place,  doing  little  or  no  work,  and  general- 
ly receiving  kicks  and  curses  among  those  with  whom  he  associated.''* 

The  Tribune  gives  a  more  objective  account  of  Hopt's  personal  history. 
When  his  parents  separated,  Frederick  and  his  mother  moved  to  Illinois. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  Hopt  began  to  wander  westward,  plying  the 
harness  trade,  a  skill  he  had  acquired  in  Illinois.  Eventually  settling  in  San 
Francisco  and  Eureka,  Nevada,  for  four  years,  Hopt  worked  at  his  chosen 
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profession.'^  Like  many  restless  young  men  of  the  West,  Frederick  Hopt 
migrated  from  town  to  town,  his  fortune  dependent  on  chance  and 
opportunity;  he  was  not  a  shiftless  miner  but  rather  a  skilled,  opportunistic 
harness  maker. 

Upon  release  from  the  Provo  jail  Hopt  reestablished  his  harness  and 
bridle  business  with  the  help  of  Sheriff  Turner.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  of  1879  Hopt  also  labored  with  young  John  F.  Turner, 
performing  various  tasks  for  the  Turner  family.  In  October,  though,  Hopt 
succumbed  to  his  youthful  impulsiveness  and  became  involved  in  some 
sort  of  drunken  disturbance.  Johnny  Turner  informed  his  father  of  Hopt's 
misbehavior;  Sheriff  turner  had  to  imprison  Hopt  once  again.  Sheriff 
Turner  must  have  seen  some  hope  in  Frederick,  for  he  paid  Hopt's  fine 
and  released  him  the  next  morning. 

Hopt  did  not  forgive  the  Turners  so  easily.  Treated  well  by  Sheriff 
Turner,  Hopt  nevertheless  desired  revenge  on  young  Turner  for  snitching 
on  him  and  getting  him  thrown  in  jail.  An  acquaintance  of  the  Turners  and 
Hopt,  William  Carroll,  testified  at  the  trial  that  Hopt,  while  in  Provo,  had 
sworn  that  "if  he  ever  met  John  W.  or  John  F.  away  he  would  kill  one  of 
them."'^  One  of  Sheriff  Turner's  prisoners  in  jail  on  a  conviction  of 
bigamy  testified  that  Hopt  had  sold  Johnny  Turner  a  revolver,  a  horse,  and 
a  saddle  without  reimbursement.  Hopt  swore  revenge  on  the  swindling 
Turner.'^  A  month  or  two  later,  just  before  Christmas,  Frederick  Hopt 
took  leave  of  P*rovo  and  set  out  to  find  work  in  Park  City.  Encountering  a 
tight  job  market  in  Park  City,  Hopt  turned  to  working  odd  jobs.  In  January 
and  February  Hopt  hauled  wood  with  Almand  Clyde,  to  whom  he  declared 
that  "he  would  have  revenge  on  the  Turner  family."'^ 

In  July  1880  Frederick  Hopt  got  his  revenge.  Destined  for  Park  City, 
Johnny  Turner  left  Provo  in  search  of  work  on  28  June  1880.  Johnny 
drove  two  of  his  father's  teams,  pulling  wagons  loaded  with  chopped 
barley.  Arriving  in  Park  City  around  the  first  of  July,  Johnny  failed  to  find 
employment  for  the  teams  and  commenced  cavorting  around  town  with  his 
former  acquaintance,  Frederick  Hopt.  Hopt  and  his  friend  Jack  Emerson 
frequented  Park  City's  hurdy  house  and  Creek  and  Dodge's  saloon. 
Camped  just  outside  of  town,  Johnny  Turner  occasionally  joined  Hopt  at 
the  saloon.  On  the  third  of  July,  at  dusk,  Hopt,  Emerson,  and  Turner 
gathered  at  Turner's  campsite  to  discuss  plans  for  going  to  the  Gunnison 
country  in  search  of  work.  At  dusk  Charles  Jones  passed  the  Turner 
campsite  on  his  way  to  Park  City  and  saw  Turner  a  distance  away  cooking 
dinner  and  Emerson  and  Hopt  conversing  near  one  of  the  wagons.  The 
exact  time  could  not  be  asceitained,  but,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
witnesses,  Hopt,  Emerson,  and  Turner  were  back  in  the  saloon  at  about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Johnny  Turner  sat  in  the  saloon  with  W.   H.   Hook  of  Gunnison, 
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Colorado,  discussing  plans  made  previously  to  take  Turner's  teams  to  the 
Gunnison  country.  Earlier  in  the  day  Hopt  had  become  upset  over  Turner 
and  Hook's  plans,  possibly  because  he  feared  being  excluded  from  them. 
Hopt  confronted  Hook,  relaying  the  message  that  as  Hopt  had  charge  of 
the  Turner  teams  and  as  the  teams  belonged  to  Sheriff  John  W.  Turner, 
Johnny  Turner  would  not  be  able  to  go  to  Gunnison  country  with  Hook. 
Johnny  Turner  had  no  knowledge  of  this  conversation,  and  he  proceeded 
to  formulate  his  plans  with  Hook. 

Meanwhile,  Hopt  left  the  saloon  with  Emerson.  A  few  moments  later 
Turner  noticed  their  absence,  pursued  them  without  luck,  and  returned  to 
his  campsite  for  the  night.  Later  that  night  Frederick  Hopt  once  again 
entered  Creek  and  Dodge's  saloon,  this  time  with  his  white  shirt  front 
speckled  with  spattered  blood. 

From  the  night  of  3  July  until  Hopt's  departure  from  Park  City  on  6 
July,  his  behavior  revealed  the  nervousness,  hysteria,  and  mental 
imbalance  often  occurring  after  violent,  unpremeditated  acts.  'When 
questioned  about  his  appearance,  Hopt  was  initially  reluctant  to  answer 
but  soon  affirmed  that  he  had  been  involved  in  a  common  fist  fight. 
Charles  E.  Bates,  a  Park  City  bookkeeper,  first  noticed  Hopt's  unusual 
appearance.  Pulling  aside  Hopt's  vest  to  look  at  the  shirt  front.  Bates 
inquired  about  the  spattered  blood,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  Hopt 
readily  displayed  his  bespeckled  attire.  Hopt  accompanied  his  disrobing 
with  the  explanation  he  consistently  gave  in  the  following  days.  Con- 
fronted in  the  saloon  and  on  the  streets  by  several  people,  Hopt  explained 
that  some  "son-of-a-bitch  called  him  across  the  road  and  he  [Hopt]  got 
away  with  his  man."'^  On  two  occasions  Hopt  forced  his  story  on  men 
who  would  not  have  noticed  the  blood  had  he  himself  not  called  attention 
to  it.  For  some  unknown,  slightly  insane  reason  Hopt  wore  the  same 
blood- soaked  shirt  during  his  entire  remaining  stay  in  Park  City. 

Hopt's  reluctance  and  failure  to  flee  immediately  after  committing  the 
alleged  murder  further  indicates  a  mental  imbalance.  The  murder  of  John 
F.  Turner  occurred  on  Saturday,  3  July,  yet  Hopt  and  Emerson  did  not  quit 
Park  City  until  Tuesday  morning,  6  July.  Sheriff  William  Allison  of 
Summit  Country  passed  Emerson  and  Hopt  on  the  road  going  from  Park 
City  to  Wanship.  Driving  the  two  teams  belonging  to  the  Turner  family, 
Hopt  and  Emerson  passed  through  Wanship  and  Echo  City  en  route  to 
Echo  Canyon,  where  they  spent  the  night  of  6  July.  In  Wanship  Hopt  had 
sold  William  Reynolds  four  sacks  of  the  chopped  barley  loaded  in  the 
wagons.  Reynolds  thought  Hopt's  actions  strange;  Hopt  seemed  eager  to 
sell  the  barley,  yet  he  would  not  let  Reynolds  remove  sacks  except  from 
the  back  of  the  wagon,  and  he  insisted  that  Reynolds  return  the  empty 
sacks.  Emerson,  lolling  in  the  front  of  the  wagon  apparently  drunk,  did 
not  participate  in  the  transaction,  and  the  two  men  quickly  departed  for 
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Echo  Canyon,  where  they  set  up  camp  for  the  night.  In  a  drunken  stupor 
and  not  feeling  well,  Emerson  immediately  went  to  bed;  Hopt  joined  him  a 
few  hours  later. 

Four  days  later,  Leonard  Phillips  of  Echo  City  found  the  body  of  John 
F.  Turner  rolled  in  a  tent  and  hidden  behind  a  large  rock  not  far  from  Hopt 
and  Emerson's  campsite  in  Echo  Canyon.  The  body  was  badly  decom- 
posed. Conducting  an  examination,  Phillips  and  other  men  from  Echo 
City  surmised  that  the  assassin  or  assassins  had  delivered  a  death  blow  to 
the  victim's  head  from  behind  with  an  axe  or  a  heavy  board. ^°  No  shoes 
and  only  one  sock  were  on  the  body,  an  indication  that  the  victim  had  been 
in  bed  or  was  about  to  go  to  bed  at  the  time  of  the  slaying.  Investigators 
found  the  victim's  other  sock  at  Johnny  Turner's  campsite  near  Park  City. 

By  the  time  the  body  was  discovered  Hopt  and  Emerson  were  well  on 
their  way  to  possible  freedom.  The  two  men  wound  their  way  through 
Piedmont,  Evanston,  and  Green  River,  disposing  of  Turner's  teams  and 
cargo  now  that  the  body  was  out  of  the  way.  Stopping  in  Green  River, 
Wyoming  for  two  or  three  days,  Hopt  and  Emerson  frequented  the  bars 
and  tried  to  find  work.  When  Emerson  approached  Hopt  for  his  share  of 
Turner's  bounty,  Hopt  refused  to  accommodate  him,  and  the  two  former 
friends  parted  ways,  destined  to  be  enemies  to  the  end.  Hopt  proceded  to 
Cheyenne,  where  Sheriff  T.  J.  Carr  detected  him,  and  Sheriff  John  W. 
Turner  apprehended  him.  A  few  days  later  Deputy  Sheriff  A.  J.  Moore 
apprehended  Emerson  in  Carbon,  Wyoming. 

Returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Hopt  blamed  Emerson  for  the  murder, 
relegating  to  himself  the  role  of  accomplice;  Emerson  claimed  the  reverse. 
Even  before  the  body  had  been  identified  as  that  of  Johnny  Turner,  Sheriff 
Turner  and  most  of  Utah  Territory  had  judged  Hopt  guilty  of  the  murder. 
No  one  listened  to  Hopt's  side  of  the  story.  Identifying  Emerson  as  the 
true  assassin,  Hopt  claimed  that  he  had  merely  helped  Emerson  hoist  the 
body  into  the  wagon  after  Emerson  had  slain  young  Turner  for  his  wealth. 
According  to  Emerson,  though,  Hopt  was  the  guilty  party,  and  Emerson 
had  not  known  of  the  murder  until  he  read  Hopt's  accusations  in  the 
newspaper.  Other  than  Hopt  or  Emerson,  no  one  saw  the  murder  of  John 
P.  Turner.  All  evidence  against  or  for  the  two  men  was  circumstantial,  and 
the  public  could  only  judge  for  itself  whether  Hopt  or  Emerson  committed 
the  murder.  ^^ 

The  wrath  of  the  people  centered  on  Hopt.  Judged  a  cowardly, 
malicious  murderer  throughout  the  territory,  Hopt  could  entertain  no  hope 
for  a  fair,  impartial  trial.  Fickle  in  their  preferences,  the  people  declared 
Jack  Emerson  not  one  "of  the  desperado  tribe,"  a  man  "possessed  of  an 
open  countenence."^^  In  December  1880  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  both 
Hopt  and  Emerson  for  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  in  their  separate 
trials  the  juries  returned  verdicts  of  guilty  for  murder  in  the  first  degree  for 
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both  men.  Hopt,  though,  received  a  sentence  of  death,  while  Emerson 
received  a  sentence  of  Ufe  imprisonment,  rendered  by  the  mercy  of  the 
court.  Public  opinion  and  influence  determined  each  man's  fate. 

On  19  February  1881  a  jury  in  the  Third  District  Court  decided  the  fate 
of  Frederick  Hopt.  After  two  days  of  proceedings  and  one  hour  of  delibera- 
tion the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  first  degree.  The  people 
were  satisfied.  "The  feeling  over  the  verdict  was  one  of  general  satisfac- 
tion to  all,  and  any  other  verdict  would  have  been  a  great 
disappointment."^^  This  satisfaction  was  not  of  long  duration;  Hopt's 
anxiously  awaited  execution  was  long  in  coming.  During  the  next  six  and 
one-half  years  the  Hopt  murder  case  went  through  three  more  trials  in  the 
Third  District  Court,  four  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah,  and  four  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Each  of 
Hopt's  appeals  was  based  on  technical  errors  committed  by  the  Third 
District  Court  and  the  Utah  Supreme  Court.  Based  on  these  errors,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  and  judgement  of  the 
lower  courts  three  times.  Only  in  the  last  decision,  rendered  during  the 
October  term,  1886,  did  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  uphold 
judgement  of  the  Utah  courts,  remanding  the  case  back  to  the  Third 
District  Court  for  resentencing.^'*  Of  all  the  murder  cases  occurring  in 
territorial  Utah  that  resulted  in  legal  execution,  the  Hopt  murder  case  was 
the  one  of  longest  duration. 

The  Emerson  murder  case  had  a  much  shorter,  less  frustrating  history. 
During  the  Grand  Jury  investigation  in  December  1880  Jack  Emerson 
disclosed  that  his  real  name  was  John  McCormick,  but  people  continued 
to  refer  to  him  as  John  Emerson.  On  25  October  1881  the  jury  in  the 
Emerson  trial  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  first  degree  murder  and 
recommended  the  defendant  to  the  mercy  of  the  court.  The  judge  subse- 
quently sentenced  John  Emerson  to  life  imprisonment  in  the  Utah 
Penitentiary. 

A  little  over  five  years  later  Governor  Eli  H.  Murry,  in  one  of  his  last 
official  acts,  declared  Emerson  innocent,  pardoned  him,  and  released  him 
from  the  penitentiary.^^  Public  opinion  and  influence  once  again  worked 
for  Hopt's  undoing  and  Emerson's  well  being.  A  model  prisoner,  Emer- 
son's good  behavior  earned  him  a  position  as  the  prison's  barber.  When  in 
1884  and  1885  Utah  courts  under  the  Edmunds  Act  began  to  convict  and 
sentence  polygamists  to  serve  time  in  the  penitentiary,  Emerson  came  into 
close  contact  with  these  men.  During  their  short  stay  Mormon  polygamists 
exerted  much  influence  over  the  morals  and  behavior  of  other  prisoners.  In 
his  memoirs  Rudger  Clawson  remarked  that  "the  presence  of  so  many  of 
our  brethren  in  the  penitentiary  brought  about  a  very  remarkable  change 
The  brethren  exerted  a  most  powerful  and  restraining  influence."'  Some 
of  the  most  influential  brethren  must  have  made  an  impression  on  their 
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barber,  John  Emerson.  Requesting  Governor  Murry  to  pardon  Emerson, 
several  influential  Mormons  residing  in  the  penitentiary  sent  the  governor 
a  petition  in  February  1886.  The  petition  affirmed  their  belief  in 
Emerson's  innocence  and  recommended  his  exemplary  behavior  and 
character  to  the  mercy  of  the  governor.  Under  pressure  from  these 
determined  church  leaders.  Governor  Murry  signed  John  Emerson's 
pardon  on  22  April  1886,  just  a  few  days  before  the  new  Governor  West 
replaced  him.  Sheriff  Turner  had  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  petition  and 
the  pardon,  distressed  by  the  fact  that  once  free,  Emerson  could  not  be 
made  to  testify  against  Hopt.^^ 

In  1884  Sheriff  Turner  and  the  people  of  Utah  Territory  almost  made 
Emerson's  testimony  against  Hopt  unnecessary.  On  5  May  1884  the  jury 
returned  Hopt  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  first  degree  murder  for  the  third  time, 
and  the  judge  sentenced  Hopt  to  be  executed  on  Friday,  13  June  1884. 
Hopt  appealed  to  the  Utah  Supreme  Court,  which  on  6  June  affirmed  the 
judgement  and  sentence  of  the  Third  District  Court.  Appealing  his  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  a  writ  of  error,  Hopt  asked  the 
Utah  Supreme  Court  for  a  stay  of  execution  pending  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  On  the  same  day  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  had  accepted  the  Hopt  appeal.  In  the  two  previous  trials  the  Utah 
Supreme  Court  had  granted  stays  of  execution  after  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  had  accepted  Hopt's  appeal.  On  the  ground  that  they  had 
no  jurisdiction  in  the  case  since  it  had  been  removed  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  higher  court,  this  time  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  denied  a  stay  of 
execution.  Frantic,  Hopt  and  his  defense  begged  Acting-Governor  Arthur 
Thomas  to  grant  a  reprieve  until  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
could  decide  on  Hopt's  appeal.  On  the  day  prior  to  the  execution  Acting- 
Governor  Thomas,  not  wishing  to  assume  duties  allocated  to  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  government,  denied  the  reprieve.^* 

The  ensuing  battle  over  the  reprieve  pitted  lawyers  and  judges  horrified 
at  the  contemplation  of  witnessing  an  unprecedented  judicial  murder, 
against  hundreds  of  outraged  citizens  impatient  with  already  lengthy  legal 
delays.  Outraged  citizens  had  already  illegally  lynched  the  accused 
murderers  Thomas  Forrest  in  October  1880,  William  H.  Harvey  in  August 
1883,  John  Murphy  in  that  same  month,  and  George  Segal  in  April  1884. 
Two  years  after  Hopt's  reprieve  in  June  1884  mobs  would  lynch  Joseph 
Fisher. ■^^  As  for  the  lawyers,  "a  great  deal  of  discussion  was  taking  place 
on  the  streets  among  attorneys,  and  many  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  the 
execution  took  place  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  'judicial  murder'. "^° 
Shocked  at  the  thought  that  a  prisoner  might  receive  his  sentence  of  death 
pending  proceedings  in  which  his  innocence  still  might  be  declared^  legal 
authorities  placed  their  protestations  before  a  tribunal  of  the  Utah  Supreme 
Court.  Succumbing  to  the  persuasion  and  reasoning  of  these  experts,  the 
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justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  of  Utah  recommended  to 
Acting-Governor  Thomas  that  he  grant  Hopt  a  reprieve  until  the  higher 
court  could  decide  on  the  case. 

Despite  the  doubtful  legality  of  the  scheduled  execution,  the  public  and 
the  press,  outraged  at  the  thought  of  a  possible  further  delay  of  what  they 
considered  justice,  clamored  for  Hopt's  end.  On  the  night  of  12  June 
hundreds  of  territorial  citizens  gathered  at  the  Walker  Opera  House  to  vent 
their  fury  and  formulate  a  petition  to  Acting-Governor  Thomas  in  protest 
of  a  reprieve.  Sheriff  Turner  headed  this  mass  meeting.  Deprecating  "any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  executive  which  would  cause  any  further 
delay  in  this  notorious  case,"  the  people  of  Utah  Territory  asserted  that 
the  judicial  system  had  given  Hopt  his  due  process  of  law  and  that  a 
further  delay  would  not  prove  Hopt's  innocence.  The  Walker  House  peti- 
tion declared  that  "any  reprieve,  respite,  pardon,  delay  or  stay  of  execu- 
tion would  be  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  good  order  of 
the  community."^' 

In  the  midst  of  the  battling  petitions  and  recommendations  stood  Acting- 
Governor  Thomas.  Placed  in  an  unenviable  position,  Thomas  "on  the  one 
hand  .  .  .  knew  that  five  hundred  men  on  the  street  would  applaud  his  act, 
and  on  the  other  .  .  .  knew  that  there  would  be  bitterness  and  com- 
plaint."^^ Moments  before  the  anticipated  execution,  Thomas,  who  actual- 
ly was  bound  from  the  ftrst  by  the  recommendation  of  the  court,  had  no 
choice  but  to  grant  the  reprieve.  On  the  morning  of  13  June  Thomas  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  "bow  to  the  law  and  the  interpretation  of  it  by  its 
courts,  lamenting  as  I  do  with  infinite  sorrow  a  further  putting  off  of 
justice.  "^^  Thomas'  decision  relieved  the  lawyers  and  disappointed  the 
people.  Advising  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  remain  patient  and  to  curb 
their  violent  impulses,  the  Deseret  News,  Herald,  and  Tribune  assured 
their  readers  that  justice  would  finally  assert  itself  to  bring  about  Hopt's 
demise.  Although  undoubtedly  guilty,  Hopt  was  entitled  to  every  right 
provided  by  law;  a  spirit  of  vengeance  and  mob  violence  would  lower  the 
usually  law-abiding  people  of  Utah  to  Hopt's  level. 

Arousing  public  sentiment,  the  court's  refusal  to  grant  Hopt  a  stay  of 
execution  and  the  issue  of  the  reprieve  set  a  precedent  in  Utah  legal  history 
and  brought  the  wrath  of  the  Territory  on  the  judges.  Focused  on  the 
powers  of  the  judiciary  and  the  executive,  the  dilemma  involved  the  deci- 
sion of  how  far  these  powers  could  overlap  each  other.  Many  people  in  the 
Territory,  including  the  acting-governor,  believed  that  the  granting  of  a 
stay  of  execution  was  a  matter  for  the  courts,  and  the  executive  lacked 
power  in  what  was  considered  the  judicial  realm.  "The  power  is  undoubted- 
ly in  the  Court  to  grant  the  stay,  for  it  has  exercised  it  many  times,  and 
there  is  ample  indirect  authority  for  it  in  the  laws  of  the  United  States."^'* 
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The  Utah  Supreme  Court,  however,  forced  the  decision  upon  the  execu- 
tive. The  reasons  for  the  court's  action,  or  lack  of  action,  can  only  be  sur- 
mised; a  fear  of  the  possibility  of  another  reversal  on  its  rulings  and  a 
weakening  to  the  demand  and  impatience  of  the  populace  seem  the  most 
reasonable.  According  to  the  Deseret  News,  "by  far  the  great  majority  of 
cases  that  have  been  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  this  Territory  have  been  reversed.  "^^  The  justices  hoped  to  place 
responsibility  for  Hopt's  execution  or  stay  of  execution  on  the  executive. 
Burning  the  cowardly  justices  in  effigy,  the  people  and  the  press  encour- 
aged Acting-Governor  Thomas  to  refuse  the  reprieve  and  return  the 
responsibility  for  a  judicial  murder  to  the  courts.  Thomas'  final  decision  to 
grant  the  reprieve  set  a  precedent  in  Utah,  establishing  the  power  of  the 
executive  to  interfere  in  judicial  matters. 

The  Hopt  murder  case  set  other  precedents  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  and 
influenced  the  course  of  Utah  legal  history.  The  case  reflected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  judicial  system  in  the  Territory.  In  earlier  Utah  murder  cases 
the  defendant  was  tried  and  executed  without  appeal  within  weeks  or 
months  of  committing  the  crime. ^^  The  prosecution  and  the  counsel  for 
the  defense  were  not  trained,  polished,  established  attorneys,  and  they 
failed  to  exhibit  a  deep  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  defendant.  By  the 
1870s  the  territorial  appellate  system  had  established  itself.  Under  the 
Poland  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1874  all  criminal  cases  involving 
capital  punishment  or  polygamy  and  being  appealed  on  errors  committed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Territory  were  required  to  be  heard  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Passed  to  save  the  accused  from  punish- 
ment until  the  court  of  last  resort  had  reviewed  the  case,  the  Poland  Law 
directly  and  exclusively  applied  to  the  Territory  of  Utah,  where  some 
inhabitants  practiced  bigamy  and  polygamy. ^^  After  1874  counsels  for  the 
defense  appealed  to  the  Utah  Supreme  Court  and  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  on  writs  of  error  with  more  frequency,  and  the  time  span 
between  the  date  of  the  crime  and  the  date  of  the  execution  lengthened. 

The  length  and  duration  of  time  over  which  the  appellate  system  could 
extend  reached  a  peak  in  the  Hopt  case.  Taking  advantage  of  every  techni- 
cal error  the  lower  courts  committed,  Hopt  and  his  defense  counsel 
extended  the  time  from  the  alleged  murder  on  3  July  1880  until  the 
execution  on  11  August  1887.  Frustrated  by  frequent  technical  mis- 
demeanors, the  developing  Utah  judicial  system  received  constant 
reprimands  from  shrewd,  able  lawyers,  justices  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  Utah  public.  The  fact  that  in  the  Hopt  case  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  reversed  the  decision  of  the  Utah  courts 
three  times  "does  not  speak  very  highly  for  the  learning  and  judgement  of 
the  judiciary  in  Utah."^^  The  Herald  surmised  that  after  completing  their 
terms,  the  Utah  justices  would  return  to  their  law  practices  or  "in  other 
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words  to  engage  in  something  they  know  nothing  about.  "^^ 

Despite  the  frequent  ineptitude  of  court  officials,  the  judicial  system  in 
Utah  had  developed  into  a  more  sophisticated,  and  consequently  more 
complicated,  apparatus  by  the  1880s.  No  longer  did  juries,  judges,  and 
lawyers  determine  the  guilt  of  an  accused  murderer  long  before  he  had  had 
the  opportunity  to  prove  himself  innocent.  In  the  territory  public  opinion 
continued  to  determine  the  fairness  of  a  trial,  but  now  the  accused  could 
assert  his  legal  rights  and  take  full  advantage  of  the  legal  process.  For 
seven  years  Hopt  and  his  defense  counsel  exercised  every  guaranteed  legal 
right  and  searched  for  every  possible  loop-hole  in  the  law  in  the  hope  of 
securing  Hopt's  release,  despite  popular  clamor  for  his  death  by  illegal 
lynching. 

Frederick  Hopt's  hopes  ended  abruptly  in  March  1887,  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  hearing  his  appeal  for  the  fourth  time, 
finally  upheld  the  judgement  and  sentence  of  the  Territorial  Supreme 
Court.  The  higher  court  remanded  Hopt's  case  to  the  Territory.  On  22 
June  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  sentenced  Hopt  to  death  by  firing 
squad  and  set  the  date  for  Thursday,  1 1  August  1887,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Hopt's 
lawyers  once  more  clamored  for  an  executive  reprieve,  this  time  without 
success.  On  the  day  of  his  execution,  Hopt  quietly  passed  the  morning 
writing  letters  to  his  sister  and  friends,  bidding  last  farewells  to  fellow 
prisoners  and  guards,  and  attending  a  Roman  Catholic  mass  held  in  his 
honor. "^^  During  the  last  two  years  Hopt  had  renewed  his  childhood  faith 
in  Christianity  and  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Refusing  to  convert  to  the 
Mormon  church,  Hopt  claimed  that  "the  Mormons  were  responsible  for 
his  death,  that  they  had  won  over  Emerson  and  made  a  tool  of  him  to 
prosecute  the  defendant.'"*'  In  or  out  of  prison,  Mormons  exerted  tremen- 
dous influence  over  the  political  and  social  activities  of  Utah  Territory, 
and  Emerson,  sincere  or  not,  accepted  the  help  of  influential  Mormons. 

Although  he  rejected  the  political  influence  and  power  of  Mormon 
leaders,  Hopt  did  gain  the  respect  and  affection  of  several  guards, 
prisoners,  and  federal  officials.  During  his  last  moments  Hopt  distributed 
his  remaining  personal  items  to  the  men  who  occupied  and  guarded  the 
penitentiary.  United  States  Marshal  Dyer  declared  that  he  himself  would 
finance  a  casket  for  Hopt  if  the  federal  government  did  not.'*'^  From  the 
first  days  of  the  case  the  people  of  Utah  Territory  had  judged  and 
condemned  Hopt  as  a  malicious,  cold-blooded,  cowardly  assassin,  yet  the 
people  who  had  had  time  to  get  acquainted  with  Hopt,  including  Sheriff 
Turner,  displayed  deep  affection  for  the  accused.  An  intelligent,  tech- 
nically skilled  man,  Hopt  presented  a  complex,  often  conflicting  personal- 
ity, his  true  thought  and  traits  never  disclosed. 

With  consistency,  though,  Hopt  asserted  his  innocence  to  the  end. 
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Voicing  his  last  words,  Hopt  declared,  "I  have  come  to  meet  my  fate.  Had 
justice  been  done  me  at  my  first  trial,  I  would  not  be  here  to-day  for  this 
purpose.  I  have  no  ill-will  toward  any  man  living,  and  am  prepared  and 
ready  to  meet  my  God.'"*^  Before  the  execution  Hopt  described  the 
several  injustices  committed  in  his  first  trial.  Authorities  had  failed  to 
summon  witnesses  Hopt  had  requested  for  his  defense;  the  legislature  of 
the  territory  had  allocated  funds  to  the  prosecution  to  investigate  the  case 
but  had  failed  to  provide  any  money  to  the  defense;  the  defense  could  not 
summon  in  the  subsequent  trials  witnesses  who  had  testified  in  the  first 
trial  because  they  had  moved  to  the  East."*^ 

Guilty  or  innocent,  Frederick  Hopt  was  executed  by  firing  squad  within 
the  Utah  penitentiary  at  12:40  p.m.  on  1 1  August  1887.  Viewed  by  several 
hundred  satisfied  Utahans,  Hopt's  body  rested  at  Skewe's  mortuary  for  the 
night,  and  the  next  day  Catholic  officials  buried  his  remains  at  the  Roman 
Catholic  cemetery  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  historical  significance  of  the  Hopt  murder  case  was  not  buried  with 
his  remains.  The  case  set  two  precedents  in  Utah  legal  history:  first,  the 
precedent  of  using  the  appeal  process  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  the  accused  and  to  make  sure  he  received  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial;  and  second,  the  precedent  of  establishing  the  power  of  the  executive 
to  interfere  in  judicial  matters.  Unique  in  its  contribution  to  Utah  legal 
history,  the  case  also  reflects  a  darker  side  of  Utah  territorial  history; 
Utahans  experienced  emotions  felt  by  citizens  of  other  parts  of  the 
country.'*^  In  the  1880s  Utah  society  not  only  accepted  but  also  condoned 
and  advocated  capital  punishment.  When  the  people  felt  that  capital 
punishment  adequately  would  not  bring  justice  upon  the  accused  person  or 
persons,  they  resorted  to  extralegal  means  of  punishment.  Utahans  and 
other  Americans  justified  illegal  lynchings  as  a  means  to  maintain  law  and 
order  when  legal  judical  processes  seemed  to  be  proceeding  too  slowly. 
Many  times  during  the  long  history  of  the  Hopt  case,  courtroom  and  street 
crowds  vowed  to  administer  justice  to  Hopt  with  a  rope  and  a  lamppost. 
Utah  crowds  actually  carried  out  their  threats  in  five  other  instances  during 
the  lengthy  proceedings  of  the  Hopt  case.  Frustrated  by  the  delays  of  the 
judicial  system  and  an  unprecedented  use  of  the  appellate  system,  angry 
citizens  demanded  Hopt's  immediate  execution  so  that  justice  finally 
would  be  done.  They  created  a  martyr  out  of  the  long-suffering  Sheriff 
Turner  and  crucified  with  words  the  ambitious,  money-hungry  attorneys 
and  the  ineffectual,  blundering  justices. 

To  soothe  the  rage  of  the  public,  newspapers  and  leading  officials 
assured  their  audiences  that  justice  would  prevail.  Lynching  Hopt  would 
only  lower  the  perpetrators  to  the  level  of  base  criminals  and  murderers; 
Hopt's  murder  would  solve  nothing.  The  Deseret  News  urged  its  readers 
to  "let  patience  and  common  sense  prevail  .  .  .  and  let  no  mob  feeling  be 
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encouraged.'"*^  Eventually  the  law  would  work  exact  justice  for  both  the 
accused  and  the  society.  Advocating  law  and  order,  the  Tribune  affirmed 
that  "American  citizens  are  long  suffering  and  patient  and  that  while  they 
are  liable  to  become  exasperated  by  passion,  they  are  nevertheless  always 
ready  to  be  convinced  by  good  logic  and  sound  reasoning.'"*^ 

Influenced  by  logic  and  reason,  the  more  civilized  elements  of  society 
advocated  the  legal  method  of  execution,  capital  punishment.  Throughout 
history  societies  have  employed  the  use  of  capital  punishment  as  a 
deterrent  to  crime.  "The  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  public  executions 
and  of  cruel  methods  of  inflicting  the  death  penalty  was  that  such 
procedures  greatly  increased  the  deterrent  effect.'"*^  In  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  many  humanitarian  reformers  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  began  to  question  if  capital  punishment  really  did  inhibit  potential 
criminals.  Those  reformers  opposed  to  capital  punishment  argued  that 
juries  and  jurists  are  only  human  and  are  susceptible  to  error,  that  the 
abolition  of  capital  punishment  never  has  initiated  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  criminal  acts,  that  capital  punishment  lowers  public  respect  for 
human  life,  and  that  criminal  reform,  rather  than  capital  punishment, 
improves  the  society. "^^  In  response  to  the  criminal  reform  movement 
lawmakers  in  the  eastern  United  States  restricted  the  crimes  punishable  by 
death  to  murder  and  treason,  and  in  1876  lawmakers  in  the  Territory  of 
Utah  passed  legislation  defining  only  murder  in  the  first  degree  as 
punishable  by  death. ^° 

Federal  officials,  jurists,  attorneys,  and  leading  citizens  wished  to 
civilize  and  reform  the  rough  Utah  territory.  In  so  doing,  they  advocated 
the  utilization  of  judicial  processes  and  legal  executions  over  barbaric, 
extralegal  forms  of  law  and  order.  Eventually,  legal  justice  would  bring 
about  the  demise  of  the  person  who  failed  to  heed  the  supremacy  of  law 
and  order.  The  legal-minded  touted  the  Hopt  case  as  an  example  of  the 
slow  but  sure  righteousness  of  justice.  "The  evil  minded,  familiar  with  the 
case,  will  hesitate  long  before  deliberate  and  willful  murder  with  the 
expectation  of  finally  defeating  justice  and  cheating  the  executioner."^' 

In  the  1880s  most  Utahans  were  familiar  with  the  extraordinary, 
precedent-setting  Hopt  murder  case,  and  some  people  even  recognized  the 
historical  significance  of  the  case.  The  "paper  of  the  prophets,"  the 
Deseret  News  proclaimed  that  "the  case  of  the  murderer  Frederick  Hopt 
will  be  celebrated  in  the  judicial  annals  of  this  Territory."'''^  Not  only  is 
the  Hopt  case  significant  as  a  development  in  the  territorial  judicial 
process,  but  it  is  also  historically  significant  as  a  reflection  of  the  complex 
duality  of  territorial  Utah  society,  a  society  portraying  both  the  religious, 
unified,  law-abiding  image  propagated  by  community  leaders  and  the 
surpressed,  often  ignored  aspect  of  an  emotional,  impetuous,  occasionally 
violent,  and  diverse  frontier  community.  The  territory's  diverse  and  very 
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human  inhabitants  contributed  to  the  character  and  personality  of  Utah 
society. 

Only  Hopt  and  Emerson,  men  ruled  by  their  passions,  knew  which  one, 
if  either,  of  them  actually  murdered  Johnny  Turner.  The  people  and  the 
courts  of  Utah  Territory  determined  Emerson's  innocence  and  Hopt's  guilt 
based  on  circumstantial  evidence.  Available  evidence  indicates  Hopt's 
guilt  but  does  not  preclude  Emerson's  involvement  and  possible  partner- 
ship in  committing  the  crime.  John  Emerson  knew  the  right  people  and 
Frederick  Hopt  did  not.  At  the  time  people  did  not  question  Hopt's  guilt, 
and  even  historical  perspective  cannot  determine  "the  Truth."  Though  it 
may  never  reveal  the  true  murderer  of  John  F.  Turner,  historical  analysis 
should  not  accept  without  question  the  guilt  of  a  man  whose  fate  was 
decided  by  biased,  emotional  juries  basing  their  decisions  on  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  The  role  of  the  historian  is  not  only  to  shed  light  on  the  past 
but  is  also  to  cast  doubt  upon  facts  accepted  without  question. 

Hopt's  guilt  or  innocence  aside,  his  case  left  its  mark  upon  Utah's 
complex,  often  unexplored  history.  The  case  represents  a  peak  in  the 
evolution  of  territorial  Utah's  judicial  process,  a  watershed  before  which 
men  were  tried  and  executed  almost  immediately,  without  due  process  of 
the  law.  Though  the  people  and  judicial  system  of  the  territory,  frustrated 
by  lengthy  delays  in  what  they  considered  the  execution  of  justice,  subse- 
quently relapsed  into  their  old  extralegal  habits  of  meting  out  speedy  death 
to  accused  murderers,  the  Frederick  Hopt  murder  case  became  the 
precedent  for  the  more  strictly  legalistic  approach  established  after 
statehood  in  1896.  The  case  also  reveals  the  varying  points  of  view 
different  elements  within  the  community  held  regarding  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  capital  punishment,  life  imprisonment,  and  illegal 
lynching.  Not  unique  to  territorial  Utah,  the  questions  of  what  constitutes 
due  process  of  law  and  whether  juries,  judges,  or  frustrated  mobs  can 
deprive  a  human  being  of  his  life,  no  matter  what  his  crime,  have  been 
debated  worldwide  for  many  centuries.  The  Hopt  murder  case  portrays 
how  territorial  Utahans  dealt  with  these  puzzling  questions. 
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Reasons  for  the  Coup  of  the  Four  Hundred 


Walter  Ellis 


Introduction 

The  Peloponnesian  War  (431-404  B.C.)  between  Athens  and  Sparta 
came  to  a  temporary  halt  during  the  period  between  42 1  and  413.  In  4 1 5 
the  Athenians,  under  the  influence  of  Alcibiades,  inaugurated  an 
ambitious  invasion  of  the  island  of  Sicily  that  by  413  had  turned  into  a 
disaster  for  the  invaders.  The  Athenians  lost  thousands  of  men,  most  of 
their  navy,  and  their  two  leading  statesmen,  the  generals  Nicias  and 
Alcibiades.  Nicias  died  in  Sicily  and  Alcibiades  defected  to  the  Spartans. 
Also,  in  413  the  Spartans  formally  reopened  the  war  by  occupying  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  fortress  at  Decelea  which  was  on  the  Athenian 
frontier.  Bereft  of  effective  leadership  and  the  greater  part  of  its  navy, 
Athens  was  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  empire  as  more  and  more  of  its 
subject  allies  began  to  rebel.  The  foundation  upon  which  Athens'  strength 
was  built  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  This  crisis  led  directly  to 
a  coup  in  Athens  in  the  year  411;  the  democracy  was  overthrown  by  a 
group  of  oligarchs  known  as  the  Four  Hundred.  The  Four  Hundred  held 
power  in  Athens  for  about  four  months  through  mid-September  before 
they  were  replaced  by  a  more  moderate  oHgarchy  known  as  the  Five 
Thousand.  The  Five  Thousand  in  turn  were  in  control  in  the  city  for  only 
eight  or  nine  months  until  democracy  was  restored  again  in  spring  410. 
The  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  made  a  profound  impression  upon  the 
Athenians,  and  it  foreshadowed  the  horrors  of  that  later  oHgarchy,  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  who  were  imposed  upon  the  Athenians  by  the  victorious 
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Spartans  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  in  404. 

What  were  the  motives  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  overthrowing  the 
democracy?  The  traditional  view  is  that  they  were  controlled  by  a  small 
inner  core  of  extreme  oligarchs  who  wanted  to  set  up  an  Athenian 
oligarchy  on  the  model  of  Sparta,  and  who  were  willing,  if  necessary,  to 
accomplish  this  with  Spartan  aid.^  The  moderates  were  not  willing  to  go 
this  far,  but  they  did  want  to  limit  the  democracy;  they  wanted  to  restrict 
the  magistracies,  if  not  also  the  citizenship,  to  those  of  hoplite  class,  about 
half  the  citizen  population.  In  other  words,  the  motives  of  the  Four 
Hundred  were  ideological;  they  preferred  a  government  based  on  the 
principle  of  oligarchy  to  one  based  on  democracy. 

In  1967  Raphael  Sealey  tried  to  show  that  the  traditional  view  was 
wrong,  and  that  the  most  important  motives  of  the  participants  in  the  coup 
were  personal.^  By  "personal"  he  meant  individual  attempts  to  win  a 
prominent  place  in  politics  without  reference  to  any  political  program 
based  on  ideology.  Sealey  looked  at  the  passages  in  Thucydides  that 
concern  the  careers  of  three  leaders  of  the  coup:  Theramenes,  Phrynichus, 
and  Antiphon  and  tried  to  show  that  none  of  them  had  any  preference  for 
oligarchy.^  In  1976  Sealey  republished  his  position  in  a  widely  read 
textbook  where  he  again  asserted  that  political  ideology  "played  only  a 
minimal  part.'"* 

I  believe  that  Sealey  is  wrong.  This  essay  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Four  Hundred  were  made  up  of  two  groups  of  oligarchs,  moderates  and 
extremists,  both  of  whom  were  actuated  by  ideological  motives.  Both 
groups  wanted  an  oligarchic  government  in  place  of  the  democracy.  They 
differed  with  respect  to  how  broad  the  oligarchy  should  be.  They  differed 
on  other  issues  as  well.  The  small  inner  core  downplayed  their  extremist 
views  in  order  to  attract  as  many  followers  as  possible.  The  extremists  had 
no  real  quarrel  with  the  Spartans;  they  looked  upon  them  as  fellow 
oligarchs  and  even  hoped  to  gain  their  support  in  maintaining  a  narrow 
oligarchy  at  Athens.  The  moderates  were  unaware  of  these  secret  goals. 
They  were  patriotic  Athenians  who  had  every  intention  of  fighting  and 
defeating  the  Spartan  enemy.  The  stated  goals  of  the  movement  were,  in 
fact,  the  goals  of  the  moderates:  the  creation  of  a  hoplite  oligarchy  based 
on  five  thousand  wealthy  Athenians,  and  the  solicitation  of  Persian  aid  to 
win  the  war  against  the  Spartans.  Only  when  the  moderates  discovered 
that  the  extremists  really  wanted  neither  of  these,  but  rather  the  retention 
of  the  narrow  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  eventual  capitulation 
to  Sparta,  did  they,  under  the  leadership  of  Theramenes,  form  a  separate 
faction. 
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The  Sources 

Thucydides  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  the  most  detailed  source  for 
these  events.  There  are,  however,  some  disadvantages  to  his  account. 
Thucydides  had  been  exiled  from  Athens  since  424,  and  so  he  was  not 
present  to  witness  these  events  first  hand.  Also  his  account  occurs  in  a  part 
of  his  history  that  is  less  polished  than  other  parts,  and  many  modem 
historians  think  that  it  does  not  represent  Thucydides'  final  revision.^  The 
closest  that  Thucydides  comes  to  making  an  explicit  statement  about  the 
cause  of  the  coup  occurs  in  a  speech  given  by  Pisander,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  to  the  Athenian  people.^  He  says  that  they  can  win  the  war 
against  Sparta  if  they  receive  aid  from  the  King  of  Persia,  and  that  this  aid 
can  only  be  had  by  changing  their  constitution.  This  is  the  publicly  stated 
goal  of  the  conspirators.  Aristotle  in  the  Constitution  of  Athens  says  much 
the  same  thing  with  the  added  emphasis  on  the  idea  that  Persian  aid  is  what 
won  the  masses  over  to  a  change  in  the  government.^  In  the  Politics 
Aristotle  makes  a  more  revealing  statement.^  He  says  that  the  Four 
Hundred  deceived  the  people  with  the  lie  that  the  King  of  Persia  would 
send  money  to  Athens  if  the  democracy  were  not  in  power.  The  clear 
implication  is  that  the  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred  used  the  Persian 
alliance  as  a  cover  to  hide  their  real  motives.  If  it  was  not  to  continue  the 
war,  it  must  have  been  to  arrange  a  peace  with  Sparta.  Thucydides  reports 
that  one  of  the  first  actions  that  the  oligarchs  took  when  they  entered  office 
was  to  contact  King  Agis  of  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  terms. ^  In 
addition  to  these  sources,  we  may  add  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  Lysias' 
"Against  Eratosthenes,"  and  the  fragments  of  a  speech  by  Antiphon 
written  in  his  own  defense. 

The  Coup  of  the  Four  Hundred 

Thucydides  implies  that  the  idea  of  a  coup  originated  with  Alcibiades 
who  had  defected  to  Sparta  and  was  now  looking  for  a  way  to  get  recalled 
to  Athens. '°  Pisander,  Antiphon,  Phrynichus  and  Theramenes  were  some 
of  the  leading  conspirators,  most  of  whom  were  with  the  navy  at  Samos  at 
the  time.  They  sent  Pisander  to  Athens  to  convince  the  people  to  recall 
Alcibiades  and  to  modify  the  democracy.  Pisander  succeeded  in  his  goals 
and  persuaded  certain  political  clubs  to  agitate  for  a  program  whereby  five 
thousand  of  the  wealthiest  people  in  the  city  would  perform  the  functions 
of  government  for  no  salary,  thus  freeing  the  limited  funds  that  were 
available  to  pay  the  men  on  active  military  service. ' '  Pisander  sailed  away 
to  arrange  matters  with  Alcibiades  and  the  Persians. 

While  he  was  gone  the  conspirators  in  Athens  launched  an  intense 
propaganda  campaign  as  well  as  a  secret  campaign  of  intimidation  and 
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murder.  Androcles,  a  leader  of  the  people  and  enemy  of  Alcibiades,  was 
one  of  the  individuals  who  was  killed.  When  Alcibiades  proved  unable  to 
deliver  the  promised  Persian  aid,  the  conspirators  proceeded  without  him. 
Pisander  sailed  back  to  Athens  and  persuaded  the  Assembly  to  create  a 
committee  of  ten  with  full  powers  to  draw  up  proposals  to  change  the 
constitution.  The  committee  made  their  proposals  at  an  extraordinary 
Assembly  held,  not  in  the  city,  but  at  Colonus.  The  Assembly  voted  to 
relieve  the  present  magistrates  from  their  office  and  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  paying  salaries  to  future  magistrates.  A  council  of  Four  Hundred,  which 
was  supposed  eventually  to  choose  a  government  of  Five  Thousand,  was 
chosen  through  a  complex  procedure. 

The  Four  Hundred  ruled  with  a  strong  hand,  putting  some  of  their 
enemies  to  death  while  exiling  and  imprisoning  others.  During  this  same 
period,  the  navy  at  Samos  formed,  in  essence,  a  democratic  government  in 
exile,  and  the  Athenian  state  seemed  dangerously  close  to  Civil  War.  The 
Four  Hundred,  who  never  called  or  even  published  a  list  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  became  increasingly  unpopular.. Theramenes  began  to  isolate 
himself  from  the  other  leaders  and  called  for  the  selection  of  the  Five 
Thousand.  The  extremists  decided  to  call  in  the  Spartans  in  order  to 
bolster  their  regime.  They  sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta  and  began  to  fortify 
Eetionea,  a  place  where  an  enemy  fleet  could  control  Athens'  harbor.  The 
tide  began  to  turn  against  the  extremists.  Phrynichus  was  assassinated. 
Theramenes  encouraged  his  followers  to  tear  down  the  fortification  at 
Eetionea.  After  they  lost  a  sea  battle  with  the  Spartans,  and  their  subject 
ally  and  nearby  neighbor,  Euboea,  revolted,  the  Athenians  called  an 
Assembly  to  depose  the  Four  Hundred  and  to  institute  the  Five 
Thousand.'^  The  oligarchy  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  lasted  less  than  four 
months. 

The  political  nature  of  the  government  of  the  Five  Thousand,  though  in 
itself  a  controversial  issue,  has  been  viewed  by  most  scholars  as  a  hoplite 
oligarchy  in  which  about  half  of  the  Athenian  citizen  body  was  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  government.  '^  It  is  also  thought  that  Theramenes  and  the 
moderate  faction  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  instrumental  in  establishing 
this  regime.''*  It  is  our  task  to  look  at  the  actions  of  the  various  leaders  of 
the  two  factions  within  the  Four  Hundred  and  to  try  to  discover  if  their 
motivation  for  seeking  an  oligarchical  type  of  government  was  for  per- 
sonal or  ideological  reasons.  Was  it  simply  to  advance  their  own  careers  as 
Sealey  has  argued  or  did  these  men  prefer  oligarchy  to  democracy  on  a 
principled  ideological  basis  as  has  been  the  traditional  view? 
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Theramenes 

In  order  to  prove  his  theory,  Sealey  must  demonstrate  that  any  differ- 
ences among  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  were  more  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual rivalries  than  of  genuine  political  disagreements.  Theramanes' 
leadership  within  the  moderate  oligarchic  faction  which,  disillusioned 
with  the  goals  of  the  extremists,  helped  bring  down  the  Four  Hundred  and 
usher  in  the  Five  Thousand  is  well  established  and  even  Sealey  admits  that 
Theramenes  is  "the  most  serious  candidate  for  recognition  as  a 
moderate."'^  Theramenes  surfaced  again  during  the  reign  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  (404-403  B.C.),  and  for  the  second  time  played  the  role  of  the 
moderate,  now  opposite  the  extreme  position  of  Critias.  In  the  Hellenica 
Xenophon  has  Theramenes  deliver  a  speech  in  which  he  outlines  his 
political  position.'^  He  says  that  he  has  always  been  an  enemy  to  the 
extremes  of  democracy  and  oligarchy  and  has  always  proposed  that  the 
government  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  afford  to  serve  their 
country  as  either  cavalrymen  or  as  hoplites. 

Sealey  tries  to  discredit  this  testimony  of  a  contemporary  source  by 
discrediting  Xenophon.  Xenophon  left  Athens  in  401  and  was  later  exiled. 
Sealey  suggests,  perhaps  rightly,  that  Xenophon  was  exiled  as  a  result  of 
his  having  been  a  supporter  of  the  regime  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  According 
to  Sealey,  Xenophon  then  had  a  vested  interest  in  preserving  a  sympathe- 
tic portrait  of  Theramenes.  Xenophon  seems  to  be  saying  that  Critias  was 
a  true  villain,  not  that  all  the  tyrants  were  bad.  Xenophon  makes 
Theramenes  out  to  be  a  moderate  and  a  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
moderation.  Granted,  Xenophon  is  not  always  an  ideal  source,  but  he  was 
an  eye  witness  to  many  of  these  events.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  disregard  his  testimony  totally,  simply  because  he  was  directly  involved 
in  the  events  that  he  narrates. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Thirty  some  of  the  oligarchs  and  their  collaborators 
were  brought  to  trial.  Lysias'  speech  "Against  Eratosthenes"  provides  us 
with  some  information  on  this  topic.  Eratosthenes  had  been  a  part  of  both 
the  revolution  of  411  and  that  of  404.  He  was  apparently  going  to  defend 
himself  by  saying  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  moderate  faction  of 
Theramenes  and  not  one  of  the  extreme  oligarchs.  Lysias  tries  to  destroy 
this  argument  by  destroying  the  character  of  Theramenes,  saying  that  he  is 
no  different  from  the  other  tyrants.  Sealey,  agreeing  with  Lysias,  tries  to 
prove  that  the  projection  of  Theramenes  as  a  martyr  for  moderation  was 
self-serving  and  hence  false.  We  could  argue  that  the  same  source  reveals 
that  apparently  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian  population  was  willing  to 
believe  that  there  was  a  difference  between  Theramenes  and  the  extreme 
oligarchs.  It  might  be  noted  that  Lysias'  condemnation  of  Theramenes  was 
equally  self-serving.  In  any  case  an  argument  that  is  self-serving  is  not 
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necessarily  false. 

For  further  confirmation  of  the  idea  that  Theramenes  was  an  opportun- 
ist, Sealey  points  to  Thucydides  8.89.  Here  Thucydides  says  that  leaders 
such  as  Theramenes  began  to  demand  that  the  Five  Thousand  be  appointed 
in  order  to  give  the  government  a  broader  base.  Thucydides  goes  on  to  say 
that  most  of  these  men  were  motivated  by  personal  ambition.  They  knew 
that  the  democratic  party  at  Samos  was  strong  and  that  the  cause  of  the 
Four  Hundred  was  weakening.  This  is  what  Sealey  calls  Thucydides' 
"judgement  on  Theramenes."'^  It  should  be  noted  in  reply  to  Sealey  that 
this  passage  is  generalized,  and  it  is  not  applied  directly  to  Theramenes. 
But,  even  if  Thucydides  had  said  that  Theramenes  acted  out  of  personal 
ambition,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  Thucydides'  opinion,  not  a 
fact.  All  politicians  are  open  to  the  charge  of  opportunism,  and  to  some 
extent,  it  is  usually  true. 

Sealey  challenges  historians  who  accept  Xenophon's  judgement  of 
Theramenes  over  Thucydides'  to  give  their  reasons.'^  Here  are  a  few. 
Xenophon  was  an  eyewitness  to  the  events  he  describes,  while  Thucy- 
dides, who  was  still  in  exile  and  as  such  had  to  rely  on  informants,  was 
not.  Further,  Thucydides  offers  us  only  a  generalized  opinion  about  some 
of  the  oligarchs  that  may  or  may  not  include  Theramenes.  Xenophon  re- 
minds us  that,  in  fact,  Theramenes'  political  ideas  were  coherent  and 
consistent.  Everyone  acts  out  of  personal  ambition.  Yet,  this  does  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  one  can  be  motivated  by  ideological  goals  as 
well. 

Other  passages  in  Book  Eight  of  Thucydides  seem  strangely  at  odds 
with  that  section  of  8.89  in  which  most  of  the  moderates  are  accused  of 
personal  ambition.  Thucydides  calls  the  government  of  the  Five 
Thousand,  dominated  by  the  moderates,  the  best  government  Athens  had 
had  in  his  lifetime.'^  Andrewes  does  not  believe  that  the  previously 
mentioned  section  of  8.89  represents  Thucydides'  real  views. ^°  This 
section,  like  others  in  Book  Eight,  may  be  a  summary  of  a  report  the 
historian  wrote  up,  but  did  not  live  to  revise  in  its  final  form.  It  may  have 
even  come  from  one  of  the  fleeing  oligarchs  who  naturally  would  have 
looked  upon  the  moderates  with  hostility.  If  Andrewes  is  right,  and  I  think 
he  is,  Sealey  is  deprived  of  his  best  argument. 

Sealey  does  not  mention  other  passages  both  directly  before  and  after 
this  one.  Earlier  in  8.89  Thucydides  says  that  Theramenes  and  his 
associates  were  afraid  that  the  extremists  had  gone  to  Sparta  to  make  a 
secret  bargain  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  state.  In  8.90  Thucydides  says 
that  those  who  were  particularly  bitter  against  the  democracy  sent 
Antiphon,  Phrynichus  and  others  to  make  any  kind  of  terms  with  Sparta 
that  would  seem  acceptable.  Thucydides  says  that  Theramenes  asserted 
that  the  extreme  party  was  building  a  wall  at  Eetionia  not  to  keep  the 
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Athenian  fleet  out,  but  to  let  the  Spartan  navy  in.^'  Thucydides  goes  on  to 
confirm  that  the  extremists  had  some  such  plan  in  mind.  They  wanted  first 
to  maintain  the  oligarchy  and  the  empire.  If  this  failed,  Thucydides 
continues,  they  would  at  least  hold  on  to  Athens.  If  even  this  proved 
difficult,  they  were  prepared  to  call  in  the  Spartans  on  any  terms  whatever, 
as  long  as  they  themselves  were  left  in  power.  All  of  this  should  suggest 
that  Theramenes  performed  a  vital  role  in  his  country's  history.  In 
prefering  Athens  to  oligarchy  at  any  cost,  he  showed  that  he  represented  a 
different  ideological  stance  than  Phrynichus,  Antiphon  and  the  other 
extremist  members  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Phrynichus 

Another  major  point  in  Sealey's  argument  is  his  explanation  of  the 
mysterious  behavior  of  Phrynichus.  Phrynichus  was  with  the  fleet  in 
Samos  at  the  time  that  Alcibiades  offered  help  from  Tissaphemes,  the 
Persian  satrap,  if  the  Athenians  would  alter  their  democracy.  Phrynicus 
opposed  the  plan.  Thucydides  says  that  this  was  because  he  believed  that 
Alcibiades  only  wanted  to  get  recalled  and  was  not  committed  to 
democracy  or  oligarchy,  and  that,  furthermore,  a  revolution  was  not  a 
good  idea  for  the  Athenians  at  that  time.  There  followed  an  extraordinary 
series  of  events  in  Thucydides. ^^ 

Phrynichus  betrayed  the  Athenian  navy  to  Astyochus,  the  Spartan 
admiral.  Astyochus  took  the  information  to  Alcibiades  in  Magnesia. 
Alcibiades  then  wrote  to  the  generals  in  Samos,  revealed  what  Phrynichus 
had  done  and  suggested  that  they  put  him  to  death  for  treason.  Phrynichus 
then  wrote  a  second  time  to  Astyochus,  protested  the  disclosure  of  his 
earlier  information,  and  then  revealed  a  plan  to  him  whereby  the  Spartans 
could  destroy  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos  since  it  was  unfortified  at 
the  time.  Astyochus  revealed  this  message  to  Alcibiades  just  as  he  had 
revealed  the  first  one.  Phrynichus  learned  that  the  second  plan  had  also 
been  betrayed  and  that  Alcibiades  had  sent  a  second  letter  to  the  generals 
at  Samos.  He  acted  before  the  letter  arrived.  Phrynichus  alerted  the  navy 
that  the  Spartans  were  coming,  fortified  Samos,  and  managed  to  save  his 
own  credibility.  When  Persian  support  failed  to  materialize,  Alcibiades 
ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  advent  of  the  revolution.  As  soon  as  Alcibiades 
was  out  of  the  way,  Phrynichus  became  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
coup. 

Some  aspects  of  this  narrative  have  been  called  into  question.  Sealey 
and  others  believe  that  this  episode  is  "Thucydides'  summary  of  the 
things  that  Alcibiades  told  him."'''  There  has  been  much  speculation  on 
the  idea  that  Alcibiades  may  have  been  one  of  Thucydides"  informants." 
There  is  no  proof  of  this,  but  it  remains  an  intriguing  possibility. 
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Thucydides  was  banished  from  Athens  for  twenty  years,  beginning  in 
424.^^  He  was  probably  in  the  Peloponnese  in  the  early  years  of  his 
banishment. ^^  It  seems  likely  that  Thudydides  was  in  the  Peloponnese  at 
the  time  of  Alcibiades'  first  exile  (415-411  B.C.),  and  perhaps  they  were 
together  in  Thrace  or  Asia  Minor  at  the  time  of  Alcibiades'  second  exile 
(406-404  B.C.).  If  Alcibiades  was  the  individual  who  informed  the 
historian  about  the  Phrynichus  episode,  then  it  is  possible  that  Alcibiades 
told  him  a  false  version  of  the  story  that  was  damaging  to  Phrynichus  and 
flattering  to  Alcibiades. 

In  1940  J.  Hatzfeld  raised  serious  doubts  about  the  validity  of  this 
episode  in  the  belief  that  Alcibiades  had  invented  the  whole  story. ^^  H.D. 
Westlake,  in  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Phrynichus  episode  was  more 
than  just  the  creation  of  Alcibiades,  answered  Hatzfeld  with  two 
arguments.^*  Westlake  first  emphasized  that  Phrynichus  was  not 
important  enough  to  justify  so  elaborate  a  lie.  Alcibiades'  plans  had  been 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  generals,  so  Phrynichus'  resistance 
did  not  offer  a  serious  threat.  Westlake 's  second  and  more  important 
argument  was  that  many  of  the  events  of  this  episode,  such  as  Astyochus' 
visit  to  Alcibiades  in  Magnesia,  the  sending  of  various  messages,  and  the 
fortification  of  Samos  were  a  matter  of  public  record  and  would  have  been 
known  by  many  people.  A  few  of  these  events  might  be  incorporated  into 
a  lie,  but  not  all  of  them.  For  Westlake,  the  story  is  simply  too  complex  to 
be  mere  fabrication. 

Sealey's  conclusion  is  that  Phrynichus'  behavior  prior  to  his  becoming 
an  oligarch  can  only  be  explained  as  having  been  inspired  by  a  personal 
jealousy  of  Alcibiades.  Further,  Sealey  believes  that  Phrynichus  wanted  a 
major  role  in  the  revolution,  and  he  knew  that  his  status  would  be 
subordinated  if  Alcibiades  returned.  But  is  it  not  possible  that  Phrynichus 
did  not  agree  with  Alcibiades'  political  and  military  goals?  Alcibiades  had 
always  been  associated  with  the  radical  democracy.  If  he  was  associating 
with  oligarchs  at  this  time,  it  was  a  measure  of  how  desperate  he  was  to  be 
recalled.  He  at  first  was  opposed  by  Androcles,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
democracy,  who  had  successfully  blocked  his  return  to  Athens  from  exile. 
After  Androcles  was  assassinated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that,  were 
Alcibiades  to  be  recalled,  he  would  again  attempt  to  curry  favor  with  the 
democracy.  Alcibiades'  natural  constituency  was  among  the  sailors  who 
favored  democracy  and  the  war  policy.  He  would  need  victories  to 
strengthen  his  reputation  among  those  Athenians  who  still  doubted  his 
leadership.  Alcibiades  was  in  no  position  to  make  peace  with  the  Spartans 
whom  he  had  just  deserted  and  betrayed.  Phrynichus  was  smart  enough  to 
see  that  Alcibiades  was  not  the  man  to  lead  Athens  toward  oligarchy. 

In  addition,  the  story  of  Phrynichus'  machinations  with  Astyochus  may 
be  exaggerated,  but  everything  Thucydides  tells  us  about  Phrynichus 
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supports  the  idea  that  he  was  ready  to  make  peace  with  the  Spartans  at 
almost  any  price.  A  change  in  goals  might  also  have  attracted  Phrynichus 
to  the  coup.  Hignett  sees  such  a  shift  in  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.  "The 
opponents  of  the  democracy  had  changed  their  foreign  policy;  disap- 
pointed by  Persia,  they  now  hoped  that  their  other  enemy,  Sparta,  would 
be  more  willing  to  grant  peace  to  Athens  if  it  was  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy.  "^^  Is  it  not  possible  that  Phrynichus  was  interested  in  a 
revolution  whose  goal  was  an  end  of  the  war,  but  not  in  one  whose  goal 
was  a  prolongation  of  the  war?  Might  not  Phrynichus  have  believed  that 
only  through  an  oligarchy  could  the  war  end?  This  seems  to  be  a  better 
explanation  for  Phrynichus'  conversion  to  oligarchy  than  that  it  came 
about  because  of  personal  rivalry  between  Alcibiades  and  Phrynichus,  as 
Sealey  would  have  us  believe. 

Antiphon 

We  have  a  few  fragments  from  Antiphon 's  speech,  made  in  his  own 
defense  against  the  charge  of  treason.^"  Thucydides  says  that  this  speech 
was  the  best  one  ever  made  in  a  law  court  until  his  time.^'  From  what  we 
can  ascertain  from  these  few  fragments,  Antiphon  seems  to  be  arguing  that 
his  part  in  the  revolution  was  not  from  any  motive  of  personal  gain.  He 
had  not  been  deprived  of  his  rights  or  his  property,  and  he  did  not  fear  the 
disclosure  of  any  wrongdoing.  He  did  not  face  an  impending  lawsuit,  and 
he  was  not  seeking  revenge  for  any  wrong  done  to  him.  Antiphon 
composed  speeches  to  deliver  in  court,  an  activity  the  Four  Hundred 
would  forbid.  Why  then  would  he  desire  an  oligarchic  government  if  not 
for  ideological  reasons? 

From  the  evidence,  Sealey  argues,  instead,  that  Antiphon  is  denying  he 
ever  was  an  oligarch.  The  evidence,  however,  does  not  support  Sealey's 
conclusion.  These  fragments  are  too  slender  to  support  a  major  argument, 
and  nowhere  does  Antiphon  deny  that  he  was  an  oligarch  or  his  role  in  the 
coup.  No  one  in  the  jury  would  have  believed  him  if  he  had  tried.  Contrary 
to  Sealey's  assertion,  Antiphon  seems  to  be  arguing  that  he  became 
involved  because  of  patriotic  duty,  not  out  of  any  hope  for  personal  gain. 
In  spite  of  the  brilliance  of  the  speech,  it  failed  to  convince  a  law  court; 
Antiphon  was  convicted  of  treason.  His  house  was  torn  down,  and  a  sign 
was  posted  on  the  spot  to  indicate  that  a  traitor  had  once  lived  there.  The 
state  refused  to  bury  him  on  Athenian  soil,  and  his  descendants  were 
disenfranchised  forever.  ^^ 

Conclusion 

Human  motivation  is  seldom  simple  or  pure.  A  man  is  likely  to  embark 
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on  a  course  of  action  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Any  large  political 
movement  will  contain  individuals  with  considerably  different  motiva- 
tions. To  say  that  in  the  Coup  of  the  Four  Hundred,  ideological  concerns 
"played  only  a  minimal  part"  is  an  oversimplification  that  distorts  our 
ancient  evidence.  The  Athenians  chose  to  remember  Theramenes  as  a 
martyr  to  freedom.  They  also  chose  to  condemn  the  extreme  oligarchs. 
The  body  of  Phrynichus  was  disinterred  and  removed  from  Athenian 
territory. ^^  His  assassins  were  granted  citizenship  and  voted  public 
honors.^'*  Antiphon  was  convicted  of  treason  and  condemned  to  death. 
This  treason  probably  did  not  relate  to  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
since  many  more  were  compromised  by  this  action  including  Theramenes 
himself.  The  charge  of  treason  was  made  against  those  who  were  willing 
to  hand  Athens  over  to  the  enemy.  Ideology  incorporates  the  means  as 
well  as  the  ideas  and  symbolism  of  a  class  or  political  movement.  The 
extreme  oligarchs  were  willing  to  use  violence  and  even  treason  to  obtain 
their  goals.  The  moderates  were  not.  The  moderates  wanted  to  continue 
the  war  against  Sparta.  That  was  the  stated  goal  of  their  movement  and  the 
reason  for  their  rebellion  against  the  extremists  who  wanted  to  hand  their 
country  over  to  the  enemy. 
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The  question  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  political  attitudes  and 
activities  of  the  Shi'i  clergy  i'ulema)  has  commanded  the  attention  of 
Western-language  scholars  in  Iranian  and  Shi'i  studies  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Arjomand  is  the  first,  however,  to  offer  a  broad,  monograph- 
length  discussion  of  the  issue. 

Arjomand  argues  Shi'i  'ulema  historically  have  devalued  secular 
political  activity,  ceded  the  realm  of  the  mundane  to  secular,  usually 
absolutist  rulers,  and  thus  never  seriously  challenged  the  political  status 
quo.  Real  fulfillment  remained  an  "otherworldly"  affair.  Acceptance  of 
temporal  political  authority  blended  nicely  with  pre-Islamic  Iranian 
notions  of  absolutist  kingship  when  Shi 'ism  was  established  by  the 
Safavid  dynasty  as  Iran's  state  religion  in  the  sixteenth-century. 
Khumayni's  activist  role  represents  a  deviation  from  this  tendency. 

Arjomand  attempts  to  prove  this  thesis  through  a  combination  of 
historical  references  and  Weberian  sociology.  In  a  work  on  religion, 
however,  a  greater  number  of  religious  works  might  usefully  have  been 
systematically  examined.  This  is  especially  true  for  Arjomand's  discus- 
sion of  Safavid  Iran.  His  characterization  of  religious  developments  in  this 
important  period  too  often  depends  on  accounts  produced  by  contempor- 
ary European  travelers  (pp.  150-51,  194-95,  200-01),  Persian-language 
court  chronicles  and  religious  tracts,  and  later  primary  and  secondary 
sources.  Arabic  remained  the  primary  language  of  clerical  expression  in 
this  period,  and  Shi'i  clerics  now  produced  a  vast  body  of  Arabic- 
language  material.  Much  of  this  work  has  been  published  or  is  accessible 
in  manuscript  form;  nearly  all  of  it  has  yet  to  be  examined,  let  alone 
noticed,  by  Arjomand  and  others. 

A  key  element  of  Arjomand's  explanation  for  the  religious  develop- 
ments in  the  Safavid  period  is  the  conflict  which  supposedly  developed 
between  Arab  immigrants — though  less  than  a  hundred  immigrated- over 
two  hundred  years — and  native  Iranian  notables.  However,  in  the  six- 
teenth century  two  Arab  clerics  allied  with  native  Iranians  against  another 
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Arab's  legal  rulings  and  close  association  with  the  court.  Rather  than 
research  the  points  of  dispute  or  examine  the  biographical  literature  for  a 
better  explanation,  Arjomand  maintains  that  one  of  the  two  was  "insin- 
cere" and  the  other  "inconsistent,  "(pp-  134-36)  Native  Iranians  also 
supposedly  responded  to  the  immigrants  by  developing  an  anti-rationalist 
polemic.  Yet,  al-Amili,  a  Syrian  immigrant,  was  a  leading  anti-rationalist 
of  the  period  (pp.  145,  302n30);  the  main  proponent  of  the  polemic  was  an 
Iranian  who  felt  constrained  to  spend  most  of  his  life  in  Arab  territories  (p. 
145).  One  prominent  Syrian,  Zayn  al-Din,  in  fact  never  immigrated  to 
Iran  as  Arjomand  states  (p.  302n30). 

Adherence  to  an  elaborate  Weberian  argument  seems  to  have  precluded 
research  in  relevant  primary  sources.  With  such  a  vast  amount  of  the 
primary  literature  as  yet  unstudied  by  scholars  of  Shi'i  doctrine  and 
history,  it  seems  premature  for  Arjomand  to  conclude,  for  example,  that 
Shi'i  doctrine  was  "fully  systematized"  by  the  Safavid  period  (pp.  5,  21), 
or  that  no  "systematic  public  law"  has  been  espoused  by  Shi'i  clerics. (p. 
10) 

Arjomand' s  argument  is  novel  and  interesting.  Moreover,  his  work  both 
neatly  delineates  important  issues  involved  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the 
political  attitudes  of  the  clergy  in  Shi'i  and  Iranian  history,  and  outlines 
the  positions  of  previous  scholars  on  the  question.  Clearly,  however,  only 
much  more  research  in  the  primary  sources  will  determine  the  validity  of 
Arjomand' s  own  response  to  a  question  which  has  preoccupied  shcolars 
for  many  years. 

Andrew  Newman 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Our  Mark  Twain:  The  Making  of  His  Public  Personality.  By  Louis  J. 
BuDD.  Philadelphia:  The  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1983. 
PP.  XV  +  266.  Introduction,  bibliography,  index. 

For  every  centennial  an  amplitude  of  books  decends  upon  the  American 
public  about  the  famous  personality  involved.  The  centennial  of  Huck 
Finn  and  his  creator  is  no  different,  and  already  countless  books  have  been 
published  about  the  famous  American  writer  and  personality.  The  obvious 
question  would  be,  why  do  we  need  yet  another  book  on  Mark  Twain? 

The  answer  is  because  no  one  has  written  a  more  ambitious  or  erudite 
work  on  Mark  Twain  than  Louis  J.  Budd,  the  author  of  Our  Mark  Twain: 
The  Making  of  His  Public  Personality.  Budd,  who  is  professor  of  English 
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at  Duke  University,  is  an  eminent  authority  on  Twain.  He  puts  his  knowl- 
edge and  research  to  work  in  his  brilliant  dissertation  about  the  public 
persona  of  Twain.  Budd's  book  explores  the  complex  personality  of  the 
many-faceted  author,  humorist,  and  public  person.  What  is  different  about 
Budd's  work  is  that  he  delves  into  the  reasons  why  Twain  needed  to 
become  famous,  and  he  examines  the  legends  which  Twain  himself 
created.  For  example.  Twain  once  described  his  decision  to  become  a 
writer  in  his  book,  Roughing  It:  "What  to  do  next  ...  It  was  a  deliberate 
offer  to  me  of  twenty-five  dollars  a  week  to  be  the  city  editor  of  the 
ENTERPRISE." 

However,  Budd  shows,  as  with  most  things  in  Twain's  life,  this  was  not 
quite  the  chance  happening  which  Twain  described,  but  a  cognizant  effort 
on  his  part  as  a  way  of  becoming  a  known  figure.  Budd  sets  out,  then,  to 
analyze  "not  merely  Twain's  status  as  a  culture  hero  but  his  constant 
effort  to  shape  and  protect  it  and  to  raise  it  higher"  (p.  xii). 

Our  Mark  Twain  gives  the  reader  an  in-depth  analysis  of  how  Twain 
became  the  "architect  of  his  own  reputation"  (p.  19).  It  depicts  a  man 
who  "hungrily  sought  applause"  (p.  20)  and  it  discloses  the  reasons  why 
Twain  needed  this  constant  adulation. 

Budd  tries  "to  catch  that  rounded  uniqueness,  which  serves  us  better 
than  the  flattened  mold  that  the  mass  or  elitist  media  keeps  manufacturing" 
(p.  xv),  and  he  does  accomplish  this.  If  his  book  merits  any  criticism  it 
would  be  that  it  was  written  for  scholars  more  than  the  fans  who  love 
Twain's  work.  It  is  a  relatively  short  book,  but  it  is  not  the  type  of  work 
which  can  be  read  in  one  sitting. 

With  all  of  his  faults.  Twain  was  a  great  and  an  enthralling  writer  who 
gave  to  the  world  Huck  Finn,  Tom  Sawyer,  and  innumerable  other 
characters  who  will  live  forever.  Their  creator  will  also  "live  on  as  a 
personality  until  American  character  and  underlying  human  nature  have 
changed  more  than  we  can  imagine"  (p.  229). 

Mary  de  Leon-Maestas 
University  of  New  Mexico 


The  Story  of  an  African  Working  Class:  Ghanaian  Miners'  Struggles, 
1870-1980.  By  Jeff  Crisp.  London:  Zed  Press,  1984.  Pp.  200.  Intro. 
(xv-xviii),  notes,  index,  bibliography. 

In  The  Story  of  an  African  Working  Class  Jeff  Crisp  attempts  to  analyze 
the  development  of  workers'  consciousness  in  the  gold  mines  of  Ghana 
and  to  clarify  the  limits  of  that  consciousness.  This  is  not  a  new  topic  in 
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African  historiography,  but  his  approach,  although  borrowing  much  from 
Robin  Cohen's  work  on  hidden  forms  of  resistance,  has  several  unique 
qualities.  While  previous  works  sharing  the  same  leitmotiv  have  concen- 
trated on  the  more  obvious  expressions  of  worker  protest  (strikes,  unioniza- 
tion, and  overt  political  activity)  Crisp  has  taken  another  approach. 
Asserting  that  these  previous  works  tended  to  be  "narrowly  elitist 
perspectives"  focusing  on  "union  and  party  leaders"  (p.  11),  Crisp, 
utilizing  a  Marxist  methodology,  concentrates  instead  on  the  activities  of 
rank-and-file  workers. 

While  not  themselves  Marxist  terms.  Crisp  uses  the  theoretical  concepts 
of  labor  control  and  labor  resistance  "to  illuminate  the  dialectical  nature 
of  the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital"  (p.  12).  Through  the  use  of 
these  concepts  he  hopes  to  illustrate  "[t]he  methods  used  by  capital  to 
assert  its  authority  over  labour,  and  the  means  whereby  labour  asserts  its 
autonomy  of  captial"  (p.  3).  In  the  context  of  this  struggle,  the  book 
explores  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Ghanaian  rank  and  file  mine 
proletariat,  examines  the  roots  of  its  militancy  and  solidarity,  and  shows 
how  its  struggles  conditioned  its  consciousness — and  the  limitations  of 
that  consciousness. 

Throughout  the  book  Crisp  reinforces  his  major  thesis,  that  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  mine  workers'  struggles  was  often  determined  more  by 
their  "occupational"  consciousness  than  by  their  "class  consciousness." 
He  illustrates  this  by  pointing  out  that  mine  workers  (unlike  railway 
workers,  for  example)  failed  to  unite  with  other  members  of  the  working 
class  in  the  struggle  for  political  freedom  and  were  often  at  odds  with  their 
own  representatives  in  the  Mine  Employees'  Union.  This  is  supposed  to 
explain,  as  Cohen  observes  in  the  preface,  "why  mine  workers  have  been 
unable  to  assume  the  role  of  what  Marx  called  'general  representatives'  of 
their  society"(p.  xvii).  But,  except  at  the  level  of  assertion.  Crisp  never 
demonstrates  conclusively  why  this  is  the  case. 

In  his  conclusion  Crisp  states  that  "[tjhe  mine  workers'  consciousness 
of  common  interest  has  been  strengthened  by  the  steady  process  of  labour 
stabilization  in  the  mining  industry  since  the  1930s."  He  says  further  that 
by  the  1970s  "the  mine  workers  are  becoming  increasingly  proletarian- 
ized,  a  self-reproducing  sector  of  the  Ghanaian  working  class,  separated 
from  their  rural  origins  and  fully  committed  to  wage-earning  employment" 
(p.  182,  emphasis  added).  The  indication  here  is  that  the  proletarianiza- 
tion process  has  not  yet  been  completed.  Therefore,  Ghanaian  peasants 
(most  from  the  labor  reserves  in  the  North)  who  provided  labor-power  to 
the  mines  were  not  necessarily  proletarianized.  Thus  throughout  most  of 
the  period  Crisp  describes  mine  workers  were  closer  to  peasant-workers 
with  a  peasant  class  consciousness,  than  to  true  proletarians  with  proletar- 
ian class  consciousness.  This,  in  turn,  would  help  explain  their  apparent 
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failure  to  unite  with  other  "proletarians"  and  becoming  the  "general 
representatives"  of  Ghanaian  society. 

The  problem  of  conceptualizing  the  process  of  proletarianization  in 
economies  which,  like  Ghana's,  are  based  on  the  "coexistence"  of  both 
capitalist  and  non-capitalist  production  is  of  great  concern  to  Africanists 
today.  Unfortunately  Crisp  has  only  briefly  touched  upon  this  topic  in  his 
book,  and  then  only  at  an  empirical  level. 

The  Story  of  an  African  Working  Class  is  a  well  documented  and  well 
argued  work  which  makes  an  extremely  important  contribution  to  the 
historiography  of  the  African  working  class  and  the  development  of 
workers'  consciousness.  Crisp  combines  original  sources  and  a  keen 
insight  to  produce  an  excellent  narrative;  however  his  theoretical  frame- 
work could  have  been  strengthened  by  a  more  rigorous  attempt  at  theoriz- 
ing the  process  of  proletarianization  in  relation  to  the  development  of  class 
consciousness.  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  reading  because  it 
provides  the  careful  reader  with  much  of  the  data  from  which  to  under- 
stand these  processes. 

S.  J.  Lemelle, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Domestic  Enemies:  Servants  and  Their  Masters  in  Old  Regime  France.  By 
CissiE  Fairchilds.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press, 
1984.  Pp.  vii  +  325.  Figures,  tables,  preface,  notes,  bibliography, 
index.  $32.50 

A  profound  shift  occurred  in  the  relationships  between  masters  and 
servants  in  Ancien  Regime  France.  Cissie  Fairchilds  has  presented  us  with 
a  carefully  researched  and  analytically  sound  study  of  this  shift  and  of  the 
whole  broad  subject  of  domestic  servitude  before  the  Revolution.  Drawing 
primarily  upon  the  archival  material  in  Paris,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse, 
she  sets  up  models  of  households  for  the  years  1727-29  and  1787-89  to 
illustrate  how  the  patriarchal  household  of  the  earlier  period  gave  way  to 
the  modem  nuclear  family,  and  how  the  place — and  function — of  the 
servant  changed  along  with  this  basic  reorientation  of  familial  relations. 
Fairchilds'  book  not  only  tells  us  much  about  servants  and  masters,  but 
also  offers  a  valuable  supplement  to  Lawrence  Stone's  pioneering  work  on 
the  family. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  describes  the  life  and  mentalite  of  domestic 
servants.  Fairchilds  gives  us  a  credible  sense  of  what  it  must  have  been 
like  to  be  subject  to  the  slightest  whim  of  the  master  classes.  Servants  had 
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an  ambiguous  status  in  Old  Regime  society  and  were  often  despised  both 
by  their  masters  and  by  the  lower  classes,  who  saw  them  as  pawns  of  the 
propertied.  Therefore,  Fairchilds  goes  on  to  show,  servants  were  not  the 
agents  of  cultural  transmission  between  the  elite  and  those  below  them  that 
some  historians  have  postulated.  The  tension  implicit  in  this  situation 
eased  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  servitude  changed 
from  an  etat  to  a  metier,  and  as  the  spread  of  a  market  economy  brought 
increased  wages  and  rising  social  ambitions,  which  encouraged  new 
tensions. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  studies  the  relations  between  masters  and 
servants.  Fairchilds  argues  that  attitudes  toward  the  lower  classes  were 
formed  in  "the  household  4which5  may  have  been  ...  a  school  in  which 
noble,  officeholder,  and  rich  bourgeois  learned  the  attitudes  and  tech- 
niques of  social  dominance"  (p.  150).  "Patriarchal  theory,"  which 
implied  reciprocity,  "was  generally  little  more  than  an  ideological  veil 
drawn  over  the  naked  reality  of  a  relationship  based  solely  on  power" 
(pp.  168-69). 

Fairchilds  balances  structural  analysis  of  servant  life  with  a  study  of  the 
evolution  of  the  role  of  the  domestic  in  the  family.  This  is  all  done  with 
impressive  style  and  academic  rigor.  However,  a  critic  may  ask  if  a  study 
of  different  cities,  or  a  choice  of  different  time  periods,  might  show  that 
the  statistical  shifts  are  less  significant  than  she  argues.  Some  readers  may 
be  put  off  by  the  speculative,  impressionistic  aspects  of  this  work. 
Questions  concerning  the  psychology  of  illiterate  servants  must  be 
answered  impressionistically,  and  although  Fairchilds  shows  an  ability  to 
recreate  the  historical  milieu,  she  does  slip  once.  The  chapter  on  sexual 
relations  is  overly  speculative,  lacks  documentation,  and  is  riddled  with 
irrelevant  remarks  about  male  sexuality.  These  are,  nonetheless,  only 
minor  flaws  in  an  otherwise  impressive  and  valuable  addition  to  the  social 
history  of  Old  Regime  France. 

Mark  Scholz 
University  of  Washington 


The  Chilean  Communist  Party  and  the  Road  to  Socialism.  By  Carmelo 
FuRCi.  London:  Zed  Books  Ldt,  1984.  Pp.  xiv  +  204.  Preface, 
introduction,  tables,  bibliography,  index,  appendices. 

Although  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influencial 
Communist  parties  in  Latin  America,  little  has  been  written  about  the 
Chilean  Communist  Party  (CCP).  This  lack  of  attention  is  due  primarily  to 
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its  overshadowing  ally,  the  Chilean  Socialist  Party  (CSP),  whose  leader, 
Salvador  Allende,  dominates  the  scholarship  on  the  Chilean  Left. 
Although  often  overlooked  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  venerable  Allende, 
in  many  ways  the  CCP  was  more  important  than  the  CSP.  In  The  Chilean 
Communist  Party  and  the  Road  to  Socialism  Carmelo  Furci,  an  Italian 
Marxist,  corrects  this  relative  inattention  to  the  Communists.  In  doing  so 
he  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  Latin  American 
Communism. 

Originally  written  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  political  science  for  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  this  work  covers  the  CCP  from  1912  to 
1983,  but  focuses  on  the  crucial  1948-1973  period  when  the  CCP  followed 
the  strategy  of  the  "Peaceful  Road  to  Socialism."  Adopted  in  a  period  in 
which  the  CCP  was  outlawed,  this  strategy  was  similar  to  the  "Popular 
Front"  of  the  1930s.  During  its  "Peaceful  Road"  period,  the  CCP  was 
cognizant  of  the  risks  of  armed  struggle  with  the  military  and  of  the 
possibilities  of  electoral  victory  in  coalition  with  leftist  and  progressive 
forces.  The  strategy  led  to  the  Popular  Action  Front  (FRAP),  the  near 
election  of  Allende  in  1958,  and  finally  the  victory  of  the  Popular  Unity 
movement  in  1970. 

Although  united  in  their  desire  for  a  socialist  society  and  the  candidacy 
of  Allende,  the  CCP  and  CSP  disagreed  on  strategy,  tactics,  and  foreign 
policy.  By  comparing  the  programs  of  the  two  parties  with  that  adopted  by 
the  coalition,  Furci  concluded  that  the  CCP  dominated  the  coalition.  This 
was  due  primarily  to  the  internal  divisions  of  the  CSP  and  the  discipline  of 
the  CCP.  Thus  while  outnumbered  and  with  virtually  no  support  in  the 
agrarian  and  middle-class  sectors,  the  CCP  controlled  the  alliance. 

Upon  achieving  power,  the  Popular  Unity  coalition  began  to  disinte- 
grate, and  the  "Peaceful  Road"  strategy  collapsed  with  the  Pinochet  coup 
of  1973.  While  acknowledging  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  in  overthrowing 
Allende,  Furci  is  more  critical  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  CSP  and  other 
leftist  organizations  in  precipitating  the  crisis  by  attempting  to  ally  with 
such  moderate  groups  as  the  Christian  Democrats.  In  both  cases,  the  CCP 
proved  more  moderate  and  realistic  by  advocating  a  cautious  "legal" 
revolution  in  alliance  with  the  Christian  Democrats. 

Furci  is  also  critical  of  the  CCP's  naivete  and  unrealistic  expectations. 
Furci  stresses  the  mistaken  CCP  belief  that  the  Chilean  armed  forces 
would  remain  politically  neutral  and  accept  socialism.  He  points  out  the 
Left's  dilemma  with  regard  to  the  military:  to  create  an  alternative  force 
(people's  army)  would  precipitate  an  immediate  crisis,  but  in  not  doing  so 
the  government  was  defenseless  and  easily  swept  away.  The  Chilean 
experience  would  seem  to  indicate  a  peaceful  or  electoral  strategy-without 
an  alternative  military  force  to  counter  a  U.S. -trained  and  equipped 
professional  force  is  an  impossibility.  Furci  also  criticizes  the  CCP  for  its 
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complete  subservience  to  the  Soviet  Union  which  limited  its  popularity 
and  flexibility.  This  criticism  is  not  surprising,  given  that  Furci's  own 
organization — ^the  Italian  Conmiunist  Party —  has  broken  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yet,  with  the  realistic  (except  toward  the  military)  strategy  and 
popular  support  of  the  CCP  (17%  in  the  1973  elections),  Furci's  criticism 
may  be  politically  motivated. 

Although  the  Pinochet  regime  destroyed  most  of  the  records  concerning 
the  Chilean  Left,  Furci  was  able  to  piece  together  a  reliable  history 
through  extensive  interviews  of  exiled  Chileans  and  a  small  archive  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Furci's  work  is  at  times  repetitive,  but  a  solid  piece  of 
scholarship  reconmiended  for  students  of  both  Chilean  history  and  Latin 
American  revolutionary  movements. 

W.  Michael  Weis 
Ohio  State  University 


Kingsmill  Plantations  1619-1800:  Archeology  of  Country  Life  in  Colonial 
Virginia.  By  William  Kelso.  Studies  in  Historical  Archeology. 
Orlando,  Florida:  Academic  Press,  Inc.,  1984.  Pp.  xix-236,  illustra- 
tions, maps,  notes,  appendices,  bibliography,  index.  $45.00. 

In  recent  years  historians,  archaeologists,  and  combinations  of  the  two 
have  analyzed  relics  to  understand  the  American  past  and  cultural  patterns 
better.  Most  notable  is  Ivor  Noel  Hume's  study  of  Carter's  Grove, 
Virginia,  Martin's  Hundred.  Hume's  colleague  on  the  project,  William 
Kelso,  simultaneously  happened  on  seven  adjacent  planation  sites  nearby, 
collectively  known  today  as  Kingsmill  Plantation.  Twelve  years  later, 
with  the  help  of  the  Virginia  Historic  Landmarks  Commission  and  the 
properties'  owner,  Anheuser-Busch,  Kelso  proves  equal  to  Hume's  task  of 
portraying  rural  colonial  Virginia.  He  traces  the  contours  of  the  society 
from  the  "grand"  style  of  the  aristocracy  to  the  lives,  "something  less," 
of  tenants  and  slaves,  and  he  sets  forth  archeological  documentation  of 
artifacts  discovered  during  excavation.  On  both  counts  he  succeeds 
admirably  in  treating  his  subject  with  compendious  grace  and  making 
insightful  inferences  by  transcending  the  "fine  line"  between  the  two 
disciplines  and  integrating  the  thought  of  both. 

Kelso  begins  by  describing  the  context  of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth- 
century  Virginia.  Drawing  on  Bernard  Bailyn's  and  especially  Edmund 
Morgan's  ideas,  he  paints  the  toil,  disease,  and  death  of  the  fledgling 
colony,  the  viable  community  rooted  in  tobacco,  the  fighting  amongst  the 
homegrown  planters,  incoming  elite,  freedmen,  and  government,  and  the 
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Stable,  slave-based  plantation  system  of  the  1700s.  While  covering 
familiar  terrain,  he  synthesizes  recent  scholarship  handily. 

Next,  using  contemporaneous  documents,  Kelso  untangles  the  involved 
progression  of  his  James  River  locale  within  this  broad  sweep.  His  focus  is 
on  the  Littletown  and  Kingsmill  tracts  and  their  primary  owners,  the 
Pettus,  Bray,  and  (Lewis)  Burwell  families.  Thomas  Pettus,  who  sold 
Littletown  to  the  Brays  in  the  1660s,  was  a  transient.  With  the  aid  of  a 
single  tenant  and  the  expectation  of  returning  to  England,  he  made  a 
handsome,  but  not  substantial,  profit  from  his  sot- weed  holdings.  On  the 
other  hand,  James  Bray  II  put  his  small  inheritance  into  Littletown  and 
forged  a  stake  in  the  Virginia  soil  as  a  leading  planter  by  1700.  The 
Burwells,  owners  of  Kingsmill,  who  eventually  married  into  the  Brays 
and  thereby  acquired  Littletown,  were  even  wealthier.  In  short,  this 
particular  Tidewater  history  conforms  to  the  composite  of  a  maturing 
plantation  culture  marked  by  increasing  gradations  of  wealth  and  led  by  an 
inbred  gentry  seeking  self-sufficiency. 

Finally,  working  within  Hume's  and  James  Deetz's  framework,  Kelso 
looks  at  his  architectural  and  artifactual  discoveries.  Here  his  effort  is 
most  prodigious.  He  has  scrutinized  endless  postholes  and  root  cellars, 
and  assiduously  catalogued  shards  of  pottery  and  glass.  The  result  is 
further  corroboration  of  his  and  Morgan's  interpretation.  Perhaps  due  to 
the  instability  of  the  market  or  his  projected  departure,  Pettus  owned  only 
a  modest  earthfast  "hall-parlor"  house,  whereas  the  long  line  of  Burwells 
lived  in  a  brick  manor  at  the  center  of  an  expanding,  self-enclosed 
community  complete  with  formal  garden,  dairy,  and  slave  barracks. 

Archaeological  pitfalls  and  some  questionable  historical  generaliza- 
tions, especially  regarding  slave  life  notwithstanding,  Kelso  has  broken 
•valuable  new  ground.  By  reconstructing  the  friable  fragments  of  soil  and 
relic  within  a  historical  mold,  he  has  produced  a  sturdier  theoretical  vessel 
regarding  daily  colonial  life. 

Thomas  W.  Richey 
University  of  Georgia 


The  Heyday  of  American  Communism:  The  Depression  Decade.  By 
Harvey  Klehr.  New  York:  Basic  Books,  1984.  Pp.  xiv  -I-  511. 
Notes,  index.  $26.50. 

Harvey  Klehr's  The  Heyday  of  American  Communism  is  the  first  full- 
scale  history  of  the  American  Communist  Party  during  its  most  influencial 
decade.  As  such,  it  fills  in  the  last  remaining  gap  in  the  written  record  of 
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the  Party's  past,  providing  an  account  that  links  Theodore  Draper's  works 
on  the  early  Communist  movement  with  books  on  later  Party  activities  by 
Maurice  Isserman,  Joseph  Starobin,  and  David  Shannon.  Klehr  has 
gathered  together  an  impressive  array  of  sources  including  not  just  Party 
records,  newspapers,  and  memoirs,  but  government  files  obtained  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Using  these  materials  he  describes  the 
American  Communist  Party's  popular  rise  and  fall  in  the  1930s  through  its 
"Third  Period,"  its  People's  Front,  and  its  still  broader  Democratic  Front 
of  1938-39,  to  its  contraction  after  the  Nazi-Soviet  Pact.  Yet  despite  the 
large  number  of  sources  he  has  compiled,  his  careful  recounting  of 
policies,  and  the  great  possibilities  his  topic  affords  him,  Klehr  has  told 
only  half  the  story  of  American  Communism  in  the  1930s,  and  The  Heyday 
of  American  Communism  will  disappoint  anyone  looking  for  a  work  more 
in  keeping  with  the  "new"  histories  of  Communism  and  Communists. 

Klehr' s  focus  is  a  narrow  one.  Although  he  makes  a  perfunctory  attempt 
to  explore  who  joined  the  Party  and  why,  his  real  interest  is  not  the 
organization's  rank-and-file,  but  those  in  command,  the  power  they 
wielded,  and  "the  ultimate  source"  of  that  power  (p.  xi),  Moscow.  Klehr 
emphasizes  that  "while  Party  policy  might  have  been  applied  in  America, 
it  was  being  made  abroad,  not  to  suit  the  needs  of  American  Communists 
but  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  Soviet  Union"  (p.  416).  Russia's  influence, 
he  argues,  was  not  only  the  critical  aspect  of  Party  life,  it  was  what 
doomed  the  CPUS  A  to  marginality,  superfluity,  and  failure.  Such  an 
argument,  when  combined  with  his  focus  on  the  Party  elite,  produces  a 
monochromatic  portrait  of  the  Party,  emphasizing  its  contradictions  and 
dilemmas.  Consequently,  the  reader  is  left  to  ponder  why  such  a  weak, 
confused,  and  irrelevant  organization  had  any  "heyday"  at  all.  It  is  not  a 
question  Klehr  answers,  or  even  attempts  to  address. 

Klehr' s  focus  on  the  American  elite  and  its  ties  to  Russia  obscures  the 
Party's  appeal  to  certain  groups  in  American  society.  His  chapter  on 
young  people,  for  example,  chronicles  the  growth  of  the  Young  Commu- 
nist League  in  the  1930s,  but  it  concentrates  on  the  YCL's  line,  which  is  to 
say  "the  same  demands  emanating  from  Moscow"  (p.  308)  that  so 
hampered  older  Communists.  Klehr  correctly  identifies  the  anti-war 
movement  as  the  center  of  student  activitism  in  the  1930s;  he  never, 
however,  explains  its  popularity,  and,  again,  the  reader  is  left  to  wonder 
whether  the  anti-war  issue  was  merely  a  tactic  or  something  that  sincerely 
excited  Communist  youth.  Klehr  generally  avoids  terms  like  "manipu- 
lated" or  "duped,"  but  he  clearly  sees  such  a  process  at  work  in  Party 
activities,  particularly  during  the  People's  Front.  Implicit  throughout  the 
work  is  the  notion  that  cynical  Party  bureaucrats  peddled  an  insincere 
Russian  line  to  gullible  Americans.  Because  Klehr  never  really  confronts 
the  appeal  of  the  Party  in  the  1930s,  because  he  concerns  himself  with 
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policies  from  above  rather  than  enthusiasm  from  below,  he  misses  one 
whole  side  of  the  movement. 

Had  he  looked  more  closely,  he  might  have  found  a  more  complex 
picture  of  the  American  Communist  Party.  For  many.  Communism  was  an 
attractive  alternative  to  welfare  capitalism  because  it  answered  the 
concerns  of  a  floundering  nation.  Its  unemployed  councils,  its  union 
activities,  and  its  anti-fascist  rhetoric  appealed  to  groups  the  New  Deal  did 
not  always  reach;  "it  urged  life  to  believe  in  life,"  according  to  one 
former  member.  To  this  rank-and-file,  directives  from  Russia  meant  less 
than  the  Party's  daily  activities,  and  while  Comintern  policy  certainly 
proscribed  a  very  clear  set  of  limits  on  American  policy,  there  was  still 
room  for  creativity  and  for  adaptation  to  American  circumstances.  Klehr 
never  really  asks  what  motivated  the  average  Party  member  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  revolution,  a  question  which  might  have  yielded  a  very 
different  book. 

To  its  credit.  The  Heyday  of  American  Communism  is  carefully 
researched  and  well  documented,  and  it  provides  a  useful  and  much 
needed  institutional  history  of  the  American  Communist  Party  in  the 
1930s.  It  is,  however,  an  incomplete  accounting  of  the  Party's  appeal,  its 
supporters,  and  its  own  unique  place  in  American  history. 

Judy  Kutulas 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


A  Man  and  an  Institution:  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  the  Cabinet  Secretariat, 
and  the  Custody  of  Cabinet  Secrecy.  By  Jason  P.  Naylor. 
Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xi  -I-  419. 
Endnotes,  bibliography,  index.  $59.50. 

For  more  than  two  decades  as  secretary  to  the  British  Cabinet  and  the 
Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  Sir  Maurice  Hankey  played  a  seminal 
role  in  the  evolution  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat  (referred  to  later  as  the 
Cabinet  Office)  from  its  origins  in  1916  up  to  the  threshold  of  the  Second 
World  War.  This  well-written  and  informative  study  brings  into  focus 
Hankey  as  administrator,  advisor,  and  confidant  of  five  successive  Prime 
Secretariat  (referred  to  later  as  thelitical  framework,"  Professor 
Naylor  explores  the  impact  of  Hankey  and  the  Secretariat  on  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  Cabinet  government.  The  Cabinet  Secretariat  formed  the 
central  agency  for  the  "preparation  and  disposition"  of  Cabinet  business, 
assisting  in  the  creation  of  prime  ministerial  government.  The  Secretariat 
also  served  as  the  custodian  of  Cabinet  secrecy.  Hankey  urged  the  Cabinet 
to  restrict  the  availability  of  official  minutes  and  papers  in  an  effort  to 
maintain  a  cloak  of  secrecy  around  the  decision-making  process. 
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Unfortunately  for  our  continued  grasp  of  the  mechanisms  of  Cabinet 
government,  the  insights  provided  by  the  Hankey  diaries  and  those  of  his 
subordinate  Tom  Jones  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated.  With  the  passing  of 
years,  the  belief  that  civil  servants  should  avoid  keeping  private  commen- 
taries and  the  restrictions  imposed  under  the  Official  Secrets  Act  and  the 
opinion  of  the  British  Government  that  confidential  Cabinet  business 
should  not  be  discussed  by  participants  for  fifteen  years  or  made  available 
to  the  public  for  thirty  years  limits  the  inqiury  into  the  operations  of  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Secretariat.  For  historians  and  the  general  public,  the 
Hankey  years  remain  as  the  most  fertile  for  understanding  modem  Cabinet 
government. 

The  first  six  chapters  of  the  monograph  deal  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  early  years  of  uncertainty  about  the  future  of 
the  new  institution  after  the  collapse  of  Lloyd  George's  coalition  govern- 
ment, and  the  development  of  the  Secretariat  as  the  agency  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  Cabinet  agenda  and  records,  forming  the  chief  avemie  by 
which  Cabinet  decisions  were  transmitted  to  governmental  departments. 
While  Hankey  often  sought  to  influence  policy,  especially  in  defense 
matters,  his  insistence  on  a  nonpartisan  office,  administrative  efficiency 
and  loyalty  to  the  incumbent  Prime  Minister  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of 
the  Secretariat  as  a  useful  and  necessary  part  of  government.  As  Naylor 
points  out,  after  years  in  charge  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  Hankey 
became  an  institution  in  his  own  right. 

In  the  introduction  and  closing  chapter,  Naylor  considers  the  neglected 
area  of  Cabinet  secrecy.  Hankey 's  influence  in  the  development  of 
Cabinet  secrecy  is  traced  throughout  the  book.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  First 
World  War,  political  figures  rushed  to  publish  memoirs  that  defended 
their  conduct  as  wartime  ministers.  This  threatened  to  breach  Cabinet 
secrecy,  posing  great  problems  for  the  custodians  of  the  institution's 
records.  The  common  view  was  that  Cabinet  Papers  remained  the  personal 
property  of  ministers  after  their  departure  from  office.  But  with  the 
conviction  of  Edgar  Lansbury  in  1934  under  the  Official  Secrets  Act, 
Hankey  moved  the  Cabinet  in  the  direction  of  retention  of  all  documents. 

Hankey  was  responsible  for  reviewing  before  publication  memoirs  and 
official  histories  to  locate  violations  of  Cabinet  secrecy.  It  is  ironic  that 
Hankey,  intent  upon  publishing  his  own  recollections  of  the  First  World 
War,  was  delayed  until  1961  by  the  restrictions  that  he  had  worked  so  hard 
to  develop  during  his  tenure  as  Cabinet  Secretary. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  study  Naylor  made  use  of  a  wide  selection  of 
primary  sources,  ranging  from  Hankey 's  diaries  to  the  Cabinet  Papers.  He 
provides  insights  into  the  history  of  the  Cabinet  Secretariat,  the  crucial 
role  of  Hankey  in  that  development,  and  the  issue  of  Cabinet  secrecy. 
Readers  interested  in  the  evolution  of  Cabinet  government  in  the  twentieth 
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century,  students  of  inter- war  British  history,  and  those  concerned  with 
the  wider  questions  posed  by  the  issue  of  government  secrecy  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  will  be  rewarded  by  reading  this  solid  work  by  a  first-rate 
historian. 

Van  M.  Leslie 
University  of  Kentucky 


The  Formation  of  Craft  Labor  Markets.  By  Robert  M.  Johnson. 
Orlando,  Rorida:  Academic  Press,  Inc.,  1984.  Pp.  xiii  +  353. 
Bibliography,  index.  $45.00. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  labor  market  for  both  the 
printing  and  construction  industries  was  filled  by  the  master  craftsman,  his 
apprentices,  and  a  journeyman  or  two.  The  scale  of  operations  was  small, 
as  was  the  demand  for  labor;  consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  an 
elaborate  mechanism  to  fill  the  labor  needs  of  employers.  By  1920  both 
industries  had  been  transformed  by  capitalist  development.  Increased 
demand,  larger  firms,  and  a  sizeably  increased  labor  force  made  the  old 
forms  obsolete.  How  a  rationalized  craft  labor  market  emerged  in  printing 
and  carpentry — characterized  by  stable  organizations  of  both  workers  and 
employers — is  the  question  posed  by  sociologist  Robert  Max  Johnson. 

Though  room  is  made  for  ideology  as  an  autonomous  causal  factor, 
Jackson's  theoretical  model  rests  heavily  on  the  economic  structure  of  the 
industries,  and  the  formation  of  organizational  interests.  Only  when  the 
relations  of  production  became  sufficiently  unambiguous — among  other 
things,  when  most  journeymen  realize4.  that  they  could  not  realistically 
hope  to  become  masters  themselves — did  they  organize  successfully. 
While  employers  in  printing  and  construction  were  able  to  break  down  the 
labor  process  through  the  use  of  new  forms  of  organization  and  technologi- 
cal innovation,  printers  and  carpenters  retained  a  strategic  position  within 
the  industries  due  to  the  continuing  salience  of  their  skill.  However,  they 
carried  with  them  a  faith  in  politics  and  bourgeois  liberalism  that  often 
lessened  their  resolve  to  struggle  at  the  workplace.  Only  the  failure  of 
several  attempts  at  organization,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  jobs  apparently 
due  to  technological  change — the  business  cycle  was  the  true  villain — 
made  workers  realize  the  necessity  of  strong  centralized  unions  that 
controlled  access  to  jobs.  This  concern  with  jobs  was  institutionalized  in 
carpentry  by  the  rise  of  the  union  business  agent,  who  was  required  by  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  construction  work  site  (an  effective  strike  had  to 
be  called  before  completion  of  the  building)  to  be  the  sole  person  able  to 
call  strikes  in  response  to  the  violation  of  union  work  rules.  His  monopoly 
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of  knowledge  about  employers,  jobs,  and  workers  made  him  a  powerful 
force  within  the  union,  and  it  was  the  combined  efforts  of  the  business 
agents  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  socialist  Peter  McGuire  as  head  of  the 
carpenters'  union,  changing  the  direction  of  the  organization  toward  "job 
consciousness."  Similar  control  over  the  labor  market  was  institutional- 
ized in  the  printers'  union  by  the  inclusion  of  foremen,  who  had  control 
over  hiring  and  firing,  in  the  union  itself.  Determined  to  retain  power, 
union  officials  kept  tight  control  over  the  right  to  call  strikes  and  jealously 
guarded  access  to  jobs  within  the  industry. 

Employers  too  were  largely  guided  by  the  structural  determinants  of 
their  industries.  Faced  with  relentless  competition,  they  adopted  new 
technologies  because  they  allowed  them  to  produce  more  cheaply,  not,  as 
some  recent  scholars  have  maintained,  to  wrestle  control  away  from  the 
workman.  As  unions  responded  to  what  they  perceived  as  technological 
displacement,  employers  engaged  in  frequent  class  warfare  to  try  to 
eliminate  union  control  over  the  labor  market.  Eventually  they  realized 
that  efforts  to  destroy  the  union,  while  possible  if  the  employers  were 
united,  were  not  worth  the  expense  and  trouble,  especially  since  the  union 
tended  to  reappear  a  few  years  after  a  defeat.  Most  employers  relinquished 
their  control  over  the  allocation  of  jobs  in  exchange  for  peace  in  the 
industry.  This  compromise  was  not  without  benefits  for  the  employers, 
who  found  that  unionization  could  establish  industry-wide  standards  and 
minimize  competition,  thus  stabilizing  profits. 

Many  readers  will  recognize  a  similarity  (though  it  is  apparently 
unintended)  to  the  work  of  the  Wisconsin  school.  Much  like  John 
Commons  and  Selig  Perlman,  Jackson  argues  that  craft  unions,  of 
necessity,  are  essentially  conservative  instruments  that  express  the  true 
concern  of  workingmen:  control  over  job  access.  Radical  objectives,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  worker  and  the  capitalist,  tend  to  be  discarded  as 
experience  demonstrates  their  futility  and  irrelevance. 

Jackson  discredits  other  explanations  for  the  conservative  nature  of  craft 
unions  a  bit  too  quickly,  especially  in  his  critique  of  models  relying  on 
working  class  culture.  If  culture  was  a  significant  factor,  Jackson 
supposes,  then  heterogeneity  in  the  work  force  should  work  against 
effective  unionization.  Aggregate  census  figures  show  that  Chicago  and 
New  York — on  which  cities  Jackson  concentrated — were  more  heavily 
populated  by  immigrants  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  that  natives 
constituted  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  workforce  in  printing  and 
carpentry  in  those  cities.  Jackson  concludes  that  if  unionization  could 
effectively  proceed  without  a  homogeneous  workforce,  then  cultural 
explanations  add  little  to  our  understanding  of  the  problem.  But  this  is 
where  the  limitations  of  Jackson's  method  are  most  apparent.  Jackson  is 
not  interested  in  whether  immigrant  workmen  came  from,  agricultural  or 
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industrial  nations,  or  what  their  religious  backgrounds  were.  Further, 
Jackson  fails  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  existence  of  ethnic  communities 
might  strengthen  the  desire  to  restrict  access  to  jobs. 

Jackson's  argument  achieves  its  power  entirely  from  evidence  that  one 
would  expect  to  support  his  assumptions,  relying  on  aggregate  census  data 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  reports  of  unions  and  employers'  associations  on 
the  other.  The  former  set  of  data  emphasizes  technological  change,  the 
latter  a  concern  for  control  over  the  labor  market.  No  effort  is  made  to 
examine  individual  firms,  or  the  religious  or  political  antagonisms 
prevalent  in  the  communities.  And  Jackson  relies  on  labor  histories 
written  before  the  late  1960's,  ignoring  almost  entirely  a  rather  large  body 
of  work  that  has  appeared  since  then.  Despite  Jackson's  work,  the  idea 
that  cultural  processes  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  rise  of  a  conservative 
craft  union  movement  in  the  United  States  remains  an  unproven  assertion. 
But  Jackson  should  not  be  held  solely  responsible  for  these  oversights. 
Printers  and  carpenters  have  escaped  examination  by  the  "new  labor 
historians."  Perhaps  fumre  work  on  these  groups  will  help  us  to  better 
evaluate  the  conclusions  that  Jackson  has  arrived  at. 

Lawrence  M.  Lipin 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Unquiet  Souls:  Fourteenth-Century  Saints  and  Their  Religious  Milieu.  By 
Richard  Kierckhefer.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1984. 
Pp.  viii  +  238.  Introduction,  notes,  index. 

The  religious  life  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  noted  for  its  profusion  of 
mystics  and  ascetics  who  practiced  extreme  mortifications  of  the  flesh, 
self  abuse,  and  constant  penitence,  receiving  in  return  visions,  divine 
ecstasies,  and  divine  torments.  The  activities  of  these  people  are  repellent 
and  incomprehensible  to  most  modem  sensibilities;  yet  they  were  revered 
as  saintly  and  heroic  by  most  of  their  contemporaries.  Richard  Kierck- 
hefer's  book  Unquiet  Souls  is  an  attempt  to  discern  what  in  these  lives  was 
considered  saintly  and  praiseworthy,  and  why  these  things  were  valued. 

The  people  discussed  in  Unquiet  Souls  are  referred  to  as  "saints,"  but 
no  distinction  is  made  between  those  who  have  been  canonized  by  the 
Catholic  Church  and  those  who  have  not.  All  of  them  were  renowned  for 
their  extraordinary  virtues  and  severe  devotional  practices,  and  all  were 
venerated  by  a  cult  of  devotees  after  their  deaths.  Included  in  the  study^are 
well-known  characters,  such  as  Catherine  of  Sienna  and  Peter  of  Luxem- 
burg, as  well  as  such  unfamiliar  figures  as  Christina  the  Astonishing  and 
Delphina  of  Puimichel.  The  sources  for  this  study  are  primarily  the 
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records  of  canonization  proceedings  and  the  biographies  of  the  saints, 
which  were  an  essential  tool  in  promoting  their  posthumous  followings. 
These  give  the  details  of  the  saints'  lives  and  reveal  what  virtues  and 
practices  were  considered  especially  holy  by  the  people  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  They  also  show  the  great  hardships  endured  by  these  saints, 
whose  lives  were  often  not  recognized  as  holy  until  after  their  deaths. 

The  saintly  attributes  most  frequently  stressed  in  the  hagiographic 
literature  are  patience,  devotion  to  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  the  gifts  of 
rapture  and  revelation.  Each  of  these  is  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.  In 
another  chapter  the  lives  of  three  individuals  are  discussed  in  detail  as 
representatives  of  the  fourteenth-century  saintly  type:  Dorothy  of  Montau, 
Peter  of  Luxemburg,  and  Clare  Gambocarta.  In  the  final  chapter  the 
author  discusses  another  figure,  the  Englishwoman  Margery  Kempe,  as 
the  epitome  of  the  saintly  ideal  of  the  age.  These  accounts,  and  the 
numerous  anecdotes  from  the  lives  of  many  others,  create  a  revealing 
composite  picture  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Kierckhefer  accomplishes  his  primary  goal;  the  religious  values  and 
attitudes  of  the  fourteenth  century  are  explained  and  defined,  enabling  the 
reader  to  understand  the  lives  of  these  saints  according  to  the  standards  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  discusses  such  matters  as  flagellation, 
revelation,  and  even  levitation  as  they  were  seen  by  contemporaries, 
without  imposing  modem  judgements  upon  them.  Unfortunately  his 
argument  becomes  weak  in  the  end,  when  he  tries  to  identify  the  sources 
of  and  reasons  for  these  values.  This  book  will  prove  useful  and  interest- 
ing for  anyone  studying  the  religious  history  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  growing  role  of  the  laity  in  the  church,  the  changes  in  the  religious 
orders,  and  the  institutional  and  sacramental  developments  of  the  time  are 
discussed  along  with  the  theological  and  popular  concepts  of  sanctity.  The 
reader  will  come  away  with  an  awareness  of  the  patterns  of  development 
and  change  within  the  medieval  church,  but  will  have  to  look  elsewhere 
for  an  explanation  of  why  these  developments  occurred. 

Timothy  Bentler 
Arizona  State  University 


Athenian  Popular  Religion.  By  John  D.  Mikalson.  Chapel  Hill  and 
London:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1983.  Pp.  xiv  -I-  172. 
Notes,  bibliography,  index  of  citations,  general  index.  $16.00 

Perhaps  no  aspect  of  ancient  Greek  religion  is  in  such  need  of  new 
investigation  as  that  vague  area  known  as  "popular"  religion.  What  was 
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the  religion  of  the  "ordinary"  ancient  Greek?  Athenian  Popular  Religion 
by  John  D.  Mikalson,  professor  of  Classics  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
attempts  to  answer  this  question  by  focusing  on  the  "religious  views  and 
attitudes  that  were  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Athenians  of  the  late  fifth 
and  fourth  centuries  4B.C.5  (p.  5)."  Mikalson  limits  his  investigation  to 
the  city  of  Athens  between  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  covering  a  period  of  just  over  eighty  years. 
Mikalson  relies  on  three  types  of  sources:  orations,  inscriptions,  and  the 
writings  of  Xenonphon.  Philosophy,  tragedy,  and  comedy  are  dismissed 
as  unreliable  indicators  of  popular  belief.  By  "popular  religion"  Mikalson 
means  the  views  of  the  townspeople,  not  those  of  the  peasants. 

Having  clearly  defined  his  boundries,  Mikalson  treats  in  successive 
short  chapters  what  Athenians  said  about  the  priority  of  the  gods,  divine 
intervention  in  human  affairs,  justice,  oaths,  divination,  death,  afterlife, 
piety,  and  impiety.  In  the  final  chapter,  "Some  Historical  Considera- 
tions," Mikalson  shows  how  the  evidence  demonstrates  continued  reli- 
gious activity  in  the  fourth  century. 

Rather  than  interpret  Greek  religion,  Mikalson  provides  a  narrative 
account.  He  demonstrates  what  the  Athenians  said  about  their  religion,  but 
makes  few  assessments  of  the  importance  of  religion  to  the  ordinary 
citizen.  Although  he  states  specifically  his  intention  to  avoid  the  theoreti- 
cal approach,  his  study  would  be  more  useful  had  he  attempted  to  interpret 
rather  than  simply  relate  his  findings.  Chapters  on  curses  and  magic  would 
have  been  welcome  and  appropriate  for  a  volume  of  this  nature.  Likewise, 
the  quantity  of  source  material  would  seem  to  require  the  chapter  "The 
Gods  and  Death"  to  be  longer  than  three  pages. 

Athenian  religion  of  the  late  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.C.  -  as  related 
by  orators,  inscriptions,  and  Xenophon  -  was  rather  somber  if  one 
compares  it  to  the  rich  and  lively  mythological  accounts  of  Homer, 
Hesiod,  and  the  fifth  century  dramatists.  Mikalson  rightly  emphasizes  this 
point  and  his  account,  especially  chapter  nine,  "The  Nature  of  the  Gods," 
carefully  separating  myth  from  religion.  Mikalson  concentrates  on  reli- 
gion, not  mythology,  and  for  this  he  deserves  praise.  His  insistence  on 
separating  poetry  and  prose  accounts  breaks  new  ground  and  marks  a 
methodological  advance  over  Martin  P.  Nilsson's  Greek  Folk  Religion. 

Athenian  Popular  Religion  makes  an  important  contribution  toward 
developing  a  methodology  in  the  study  of  Greek  religion.  Mikalson  pro- 
vides a  well-defined  framework  and  adroitly  handles  his  source  material. 
Extensive  endnotes  enhance  the  text,  and  a  comprehensive  "Index  of 
Passages  Cited"  (20  pages)  should  satisfy  the  most  critical  reader.  The 
book  has  remarkably  little  (too  little?)  ancient  Greek  for  a  text  on  Greek 
religion  but  does  supply  translations  of  many  of  the  inscriptions  cited. 
Athenian  Popular  Religion  is  a  valuable  synthesis  of  materials  for  students 
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of  Greek  religion  and  should  be  required  reading  in  every  course  on 
ancient  Greek  civilization. 


Robert  W.  Cape,  Jr. 
University  of  Arizona 


Understanding  Imperial  Russia.  By  Marc  Raeff.  Translated  by  Arthur 
GoLDHAMMER.  Ncw  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1984.  Pp. 
xix-248.  Bibliography,  index.  $19.95. 

Marc  Raeff  s  interpretive  essay  examines  the  effects  of  the  tsars' 
absolute  authority  on  the  institutions  of  Imperial  Russia  from  Peter  the 
Great  to  the  abdication  of  Nicholas  II.  By  concentrating  on  this  subject 
Raeff  provides  a  useful  tool  for  understanding  Imperial  Russia,  since,  in 
his  view,  the  absolutist  state  was  the  single  greatest  force  for  change 
throughout  this  period. 

The  far-reaching  innovations  begun  by  Peter  the  Great  attempted  to 
transform  Russia  following  the  Western  pattern  of  the  "well  ordered 
police  state."  Raeff  argues  that  Peter  shared  in  the  belief  that  "the 
fundamental  trait  of  modem  man  is  his  determination  to  organize  society 
rationally  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  ever  greater  productivity."  (p.  26) 
Peter's  efforts  to  introduce  these  reforms  produced  profound  changes  in 
Russian  society  and  imperial  administration.  Rational  control  and  coordina- 
tion required  close  supervision  of  the  entire  economic  and  political  life  of 
the  country,  but  this  was  an  impossible  task  for  the  autocrat  alone;  the 
country  needed  a  bureaucracy.  Hence  the  old  Muscovite  service  nobility 
was  transformed  into  a  corps  of  officials.  Peter's  reforms  were  rejected  by 
the  common  people,  while  the  nobility  was  divided  between  supporters  of 
the  principles  that  Max  Weber  called  "tradition"  and  "rationality." 

The  logical  conclusion  of  the  well  order  police  state  would  be  an 
independent  code  of  laws  universally  applicable  -  a  Rechtsstaat.  Peter, 
however,  wished  to  preserve  his  personalized  autocratic  power  whole  and 
undiminished.  Surprisingly,  the  nobility  did  not  demand  a  legal  code;  they 
also  preferred  relations  based  on  a  personalized  form  of  ultimate  authority 
in  which  they  could  influence  the  autocrat.  So,  on  the  one  hand,  there  was 
a  long  list  of  powerful  court  favorites  throughout  the  eighteenth  century, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  no  autonomous  legal  code  existed.  The  entire 
judicial  system  had  no  independent  status  or  standards  and  offered  no 
adequate  protection  against  the  arbitrariness  of  state  administrators. 

Whereas  Peter's  approach  to  the  establishment  of  the  well  ordered 
police  state  was  the  creation  of  a  centralized  bureaucracy,  Catherine  the 
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Great  used  urban  elites  and  provincial  nobility  to  assist  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  imperial  legislation  at  the  local  level. 

Paradoxically,  these  groups  became  disaffected  and  eventually  devel- 
oped into  centers  of  opposition  when  only  limited  independences  was 
granted  them  by  the  central  administration. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  an  improved  educational  system, 
improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  and  a  streamlined 
municipal  administration  suggest  substantial  progress  during  a  period  that 
conventional  historiography  dismisses  as  stagnant.  These  developments, 
alongside  increased  specialization  within  the  bureaucracy,  an  improved 
educational  system,  the  emergence  of  "thick  journals"  and  literary  and 
artistic  circles  all  indicate  a  much  richer  and  mature  civil  society  which 
strove  for  a  greater  role  in  the  country's  affairs.  Nicholas  I,  however, 
relied  on  poor  members  of  the  nobility  to  staff  the  bureaucracy;  the 
wealthy  nobility  were  too  independent  and  often  tainted  by  participation  in 
the  abortive  Decembrist  revolt.  The  poor  nobility  were  dependent  on  their 
government  salaries  and  entirely  more  tractable;  they  became  a  loyal 
group  of  paid,  professional  bureaucrats.  Once  again  Russia's  elite  was 
divided  against  itself  over  the  issue  of  participation  in  the  bureaucracy  and 
allegiance  to  the  tsar. 

Raeff  traces  intellectual  opposition  to  the  autocracy  back  to  the 
ambivalent  position  of  the  tsars  themselves,  that  is,  to  their  reluctance  to 
share  power  when  the  system  they  hoped  to  create  required,  in  the  name  of 
administrative  efficiency,  at  least  some  delegation  of  authority.  The  deep 
suspicion  of  all  private  initiative,  of  all  independent  institutions  not  under 
government  control  suggests  an  almost  pathological  anxiety  toward  the 
dilution  of  autocratic  power.  Not  surprisingly,  the  tsars'  ability  to  effec- 
tively rule  was  severely  reduced. 

Raeff  s  account  of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  is 
much  less  satisfactory.  The  mediocre  intelligence  and  limited  abilities  of 
the  last  two  tsars  are  seen  as  obstacles  to  state  sponsored  change  but  this 
interpretation  and  the  cursory  manner  in  which  it  is  developed  adds  little 
to  our  understanding  of  the  period.  Although  the  bibliography  and  table  of 
important  dates  at  the  conclusion  of  the  book  are  helpful,  the  infrequent 
footnotes  in  the  text  provide  the  reader  with  few  clues  for  further 
investigation.  However,  Raeff's  analysis,  particularly  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  serves  as  a  useful  guide  through  the  frequently  conflicting  efforts 
to  organize  Imperial  Russia  rationally,  enlist  the  nobility  to  this  end,  and 
to  preserve  autocratic  power  intact. 

Brian  Bunnett 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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Distant  Neighbors:  A  Portrait  of  the  Mexicans.  By  Alan  Riding.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1985.  Pp.  385.  Selected  bibliography, 
index.  $18.95. 

Alan  Riding's  Distant  Neighbors  is  a  very  succesful  attempt  to  unite 
two  separate  lines  of  inquiry:  who  are  the  Mexicans,  and  why  has  Mexican 
evolution  taken  the  path  it  has?  The  book  makes  very  enjoyable  reading, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  is  assured  a  broad  audience.  Although  not  written 
for  scholars.  Distant  Neighbors  also  constitutes  one  of  the  few  recent 
works  that  adequately  describes  Mexico  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Riding's  accomplishment  is  due  in  part  to  his  suggestive  organization  of 
chapters  into  thematic  units.  By  first  demonstrating  how  corruption 
functions  as  both  the  "oil"  and  the  "glue"  of  the  Mexican  bureaucracy, 
for  example,  he  leaves  himself  free  to  develop  other  ideas  when  discussing 
the  petroleum-induced  boom  of  the  1970s,  and  in  turn  leaves  the  reader 
free  to  contrast  the  two  themes.  In  a  similar  way,  his  description  of  the 
Mexican  obsession  with  the  past  in  an  early  chapter  offers  provocative 
counterpoint  to  the  subsequent  discussion  of  Mexico's  alienated  Indian 
populations.  Such  contrasts  allow  the  reader  to  formulate  his  or  her  own 
ideas  about  the  way  in  which  Mexican  development  has  been  affected  by 
who  the  Mexicans  are.  In  an  area  full  of  dogmatic  treatises  as  the  study  of 
Mexico  is,  this  approach  is  refreshing  indeed. 

Two  minor  flaws  are  apparent  in  the  book.  Neither  of  these  flaws 
seriously  detracts  from  its  overall  value,  but  recognition  of  them  can 
provide  helpful  perspectives  for  readers  unfamiliar  with  Mexican  history. 

Riding's  review  of  Mexican  history  in  the  second  chapter  is  meant  to 
supply  a  basic  background  for  his  more  detailed  description  of  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  His  recapitulation  of  events  from  the  time  before  the  conquest 
through  the  modem  revolutionary  period  is  accurate  but  dry.  The  special- 
ist finds  no  new  material,  the  novice  no  analytical  framework  within 
which  the  account  of  events  becomes  meaningful. 

This  deficiency  is  especially  apparent  in  the  teatment  of  the  Revolution 
of  1910.  The  complex  evolution  of  the  Revolution  is  made  more  obscure  by 
the  simple  recitation  of  what  has  become  the  canon  of  revolutionary  events 
and  actors.  Riding  fails  to  evaluate  its  various  social,  economic,  or 
political  implications  for  Mexico's  later  experience.  Most  importantly,  he 
ignores  the  role  played  by  this  revolutionary  canon  as  an  ideological  base 
for  later  developments  in  Mexican  history.  As  more  and  more  research  on 
Mexico  emphasizes  the  continuity  recognizable  in  the  Revolution,  the  long- 
term  functioning  of  the  Revolutionary  canon  as  ideology  has  become 
crucial  to  understanding  Mexico. 

A  second  problem  is  Riding's  portrayal  of  the  Mexican  character  in  his 
first  chapter.  In  describing  another  people,  there  is  a  thin  line  between 
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racism  and  romanticism.  Riding,  although  he  does  an  excellent  job  in 
general,  leans  toward  the  latter  pitfall,  thinking  perhaps  that  relations 
between  the  two  countries  will  improve  if  Americans  view  their  southern 
neighbors  more  favorably.  However,  even  a  hint  of  romanticism  is  danger- 
ous in  the  case  of  Mexico  and  its  people  because  of  the  current  difficulties 
in  the  relationship  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Members  of 
influencial  cultures  like  the  United  States  have  a  tendency  to  romanticize 
peoples  that  they  desire  to  dominate;  such  romanticization  can,  in  fact,  be 
part  of  the  conquest. 

It  is  important,  then,  that  in  attempting  to  understand  the  Mexicans  we 
come  to  see  them  as  different  from  ourselves,  without  romanticizing  the 
differences.  To  do  so  is  to  accept  them  as  other  unique  humans  and  to 
respect  them  as  such.  Distant  neighbors  can  neither  denigrate  nor  romanti- 
cize each  other's  unique  characteristics,  but  must  come  to  view  them- 
selves as  equals,  if  they  are  to  become  closer  working  partners  and  closer 
friends. 

Distant  Neighbors  constitutes  an  important  addition  to  writing  on 
Mexico,  and  becomes  even  more  valuable  to  the  general  reader  with 
consideration  of  the  two  issues  delineated  here. 

David  E.  Lorey 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Railroads.  Reconstruction,  and  the  Gospel  of  Prosperity:  Aid  Under  the 
Radical  Republicans,  1867-1877.  By  Mark  W.  Summers.  Prince- 
ton: Princeton  University  Press,  1984.  Pp.  xiii  -I-  361.  Coda, 
appendix,  abbreviations,  notes,  bibliography,  and  index.  $37.50. 

The  triumph  of  revisionism  in  Reconstruction  historiography,  for  all  its 
virtues,  stifled  interest  in  significant  areas  of  southern  history.  The 
defense  of  Radical  Reconstruction  so  apparent  in  the  writing  in  recent 
years  obscured  more  negative  aspects  of  Republican  rule,  especially  those 
stressed  by  earlier  scholars  hostile  to  Reconstruction.  The  topic  of  railroad 
subsidies  and  political  corruption  offers  a  case  in  point.  Railroads, 
Reconstruction,  and  the  Gospel  of  Prosperity,  by  Mark  W.  Summers,  is 
the  first  book-length  study  of  this  subject  for  decades,  and  it  is  long 
overdue.  Summers'  book  moves  beyond  the  concerns  of  the  revisionists  to 
reveal  new  insights  about  railroads  and  economic  policy  during  the  period. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  to  support  the  revisionist  position.  Summers 
is  frankly  sympathetic  to  the  concept  of  state  aid  to  the  railroads;  among 
other  things  a  successful  railroad  program  could  have  helped  "efface  the 
race  issue  and  woo  conservatives. "(p.  x)  Summers  found  that  in  most 
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southern  states  railroad  legislation  was  competently  designed  and  in  some, 
Arkansas  for  example,  government  aid  was  honestly  administered. 
Democratic  legislators,  moreover,  were  nearly  as  sympathetic  to  subsidies 
as  their  Republican  counterparts;  local  interests  generally  prevailed  over 
political  ideology.  Further.  Democratic  state  administrations  during  the 
period  were  hardly  exempt  from  corruption.  In  an  appendix  to  the  work, 
"Could  the  Democrats  Have  Done  Better?,"  Summers  speculates  that 
Democratic  rule  would  have  meant  ''fewer  railroads  but  no  less  corrup- 
tion, and  no  fewer  economic  problems  than  Republicans  encountered,  "(p. 
306) 

Despite  this,  there  is  also  a  good  deal  in  this  work  that  the  Dunning 
school  historians  of  the  turn  of  the  century  would  have  found  familiar;  the 
stereotype  of  political  adventurers  fleecing  the  region  receives  ample 
support  in  Summers'  work.  He  concludes  that  the  gap  between  promises 
and  performance  was  so  grave  that  "the  Republicans  deserved  to  lose 
power.  They  had  elected  incompetents  and  mountebanks,  corruptionists 
and  self-serving  mediocrities. "(p.  295).  His  detailed  study  concludes  that 
outright  bribery  was  rampant  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia.  In  Alabama,  moderate  Republican  Governor  W.  H.  Smith's 
involvement  with  the  railroad  lobby  is  examined  at  length,  with  the  result 
that  he  is  numbered  "among  the  fools"  for  issuing  vast  amounts  of  illegal 
railroad  bonds. (p.  246)  Summers  essentially  holds  that  the  Republicans 
promulgated  an  early  version  of  the  New  South  ideal,  and  when  the  dream 
of  railroad-engendered  prosperity  collapsed  following  the  Depression  of 
1873,  the  surviving  Reconstruction  governments  fell  almost  of  their  own 
weight. 

Summers'  is  a  fine  work  of  scholarship,  provocative  and  thoughtful,  but 
because  of  its  ambitious  scope  there  is  a  good  deal  with  which  one  can 
take  issue.  The  indictments  of  corruption  are  made  on  overwhelmingly 
Democratic  testimony;  while  perhaps  inevitable,  this  limits  one's  confi- 
dence in  Summer's  findings.  A  more  important  objection  to  this  book  is 
the  fact  that  black  legislators  and  voters  drop  from  the  narrative 
altogether.  (The  index  reveals  no  separate  references  to  blacks  at  all.) 
Summers'  account  suggests  that  many  black  politicians  took  bribes — 
though  on  a  smaller  scale  that  their  white  colleagues — but  the  whole  issue 
of  their  distinctive  motivation  is  almost  untouched.  There  is  little  discus- 
sion of  the  black  community  and  the  railroads,  and  this  seems  a  serious 
problem  given  the  fact  that  they  represented  the  bulk  of  Republican  voters. 

There  is  also  the  tendency  in  this  work  to  subordinate  other  political 
matters  to  the  railroad  program  as  critical  to  Republican  fortunes.  For 
example.  Summers  argues  that  without  terrorism  the  Republicans  were 
doomed  in  most  of  the  South  by  the  mid-seventies,  and  that  even  in 
Mississippi  and  South  Carolina  the  results  would  have  been  '/doubtful"  in 
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a  fair  election  due  to  demoralization  over  corruption. (p.  295)  This  is  an 
astonishing  conclusion;  in  the  latter  two  states  blacks  comprised  an 
absolute  majority,  and  the  civil  rights  issue  was  far  more  important  to 
them  than  the  railroads.  Democrats  had  made  no  inroads  into  the  black 
vote  in  either  state — or  anywhere  else  for  that  matter — and  without  armed 
terror  neither  state  could  have  been  "redeemed." 

Another  example  of  this  same  overemphasis  on  the  railroad  issue  is  his 
denigration  of  the  significance  of  Unionist  sentiment  in  Appalachia  and 
elsewhere.  Summers  argues  that  Republicans  had  no  choice  but  espouse 
the  Gospel  of  Prosperity,  since  "concentration  on  the  .  .  .  wartime  loyalty 
issue  would  have  doomed  the  Reconstruction  coalition  to  minority  status 
from  the  start."  (p.  300)  This  is  questionable,  especially  given  recent 
research  emphasizing  the  strength  of  Unionism  among  small  farmers.  In 
North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  perhaps  other  states  yeoman 
Unionists  probably  were  numerous  enough  to  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
and  it  is  not  evident  that  taxing  their  land  for  railroads  was  the  best  way  to 
hold  their  allegiance. 

Despite  these  caveats,  this  is  a  much-needed  book.  It  serves  as  an 
excellent  example  to  the  rest  of  us  working  in  the  Reconstruction  period  of 
how  much  is  left  to  say  about  the  field. 

Michael  Fitzgerald 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Tribal  Dispossession  and  the  Ottawa  Indian  University  Fraud.  By 
William  E.  Unrau  and  H.  Craig  Miner.  Norman,  Oklahoma: 
Oklahoma  University  Press,  1985.  Pp.  xii  +  212.  Notes, 
bibliography,  index. 

William  E.  Unrau  and  H.  Craig  Miner  have  written  a  narrative  history 
of  the  machinations  surrounding  a  small  Baptist-sponsored  mission  school 
for  the  Ottawa  Indians  in  Kansas.  In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  that 
school  blossomed  into  the  Baptist-controlled  Ottawa  University,  still  in 
existence  today,  and  attended  predominantly  by  Euramericans.  That  trans- 
formation is  a  complex  and  interesting  tale  of  intrigue,  fraud,  deception, 
and  greed.  The  authors  tell  of  devout  Baptists  with  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance  and  few  scruples  about  using  the  educational  funds  and  lands 
granted  the  Ottawa  people  to  promote  Kansas  development  and  make 
handsome  personal  profits  in  land  speculation.  It  is  a  fascinating  story  of 
the  means  utilized  by  a  group  of  unscrupulous,  if  creative,  entrepreneurs 
to  bilk  an  Indian  people. 

Unrau  and  Miner  present  as  colorful  a  cast  of  characters  as  ever  graced  a 
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booming  frontier  region.  The  reader  is  introduced  to  Isaac  McCoy,  the 
ideahstic  and  reform-minded  Baptist  missionary  who  encouraged  the 
Blanchard's  Fork  and  Roche  de  Boeuf  bands  of  Ohio  Ottawa  to  move  to 
the  Kansas  praries  in  the  1830's  and  to  the  incompetent,  but  remaricably 
resiUent  Indian  agent  and  occassional  Baptist  preacher,  C.  C.  Hutchinson 
(after  whom  Hutchinson,  Kansas  was  named).  One  also  meets  John 
Tecumseh  Jones,  a  mixed-blooded  Ojibwe  from  Canada,  adopted  by  the 
Kansas  Ottawa  and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  tribal  council,  and  the 
lascivious  Baptist  minister  Isaac  S.  Kalloch,  who  came  to  Kansas  in  1857, 
after  being  acquitted  in  "one  of  the  most  celebrated  adultery  trials  in 
antebellum  New  England,  "(p.  80)  Through  the  careers  of  these  men,  the 
authors  detail  the  initial  plans  for  a  pan-Indian  university,  as  envisioned 
by  McCoy,  to  the  subversion  of  those  early  ideals  by  the  "formidable 
trinity"  of  Jones,  Hutchinson,  and  Kalloch. (p.  82) 

While  the  authors  portray  the  maneuverings  of  Jones,  Hutchinson, 
Kalloch,  and  their  allies  in  all  their  duplicitous  detail,  they  are  far  less 
successful  in  presenting  the  Ottawa  side  of  the  story.  In  discussing  the 
ascendency  of  Jones,  Hutchinson,  and  Kalloch,  for  example,  the  authors 
assert  that  the  "choice  was  theirs,  not  the  Ottowas'."(p.  68)  Considering 
the  Ottawa  helpless  in  the  face  of  a  swelling  Euramerican  population  and 
unscrupulous  university  boosters,  the  authors  relegate  them  to  the  passive 
role  of  watching  events  unfold.  This  is  in  part  understandable,  since  in 
1867  the  Ottawa  moved  to  present-day  Oklahoma  and  were  simply  not  a 
presence  in  Kansas  any  longer,  but  Ottawa  passivity  is  still  the  book's 
most  serious  flaw. 

Without  a  doubt  the  university  planners  regarded  the  Ottawa  as  pawns 
to  be  moved  at  will,  but  the  authors  ignore  their  own  evidence  in 
concurring  with  that  judgment.  The  authors  detail  the  existence  of  factions 
within  the  Ottawa  community  and  indicate  the  university  fraud  was  made 
possible  because  bi-cultural  Ottawas  like  John  Tecumseh  Jones  exploited 
tribal  disunity  for  their  own  ends.  They  also  note  that  Ottawa  opposition  to 
Jones  existed,  and  that  this  opposition  at  several  times  forced  him  to 
retreat.  Jones'  opponents  also  spearheaded  the  demands  for  government 
investigations  of  university  handling  of  tribal  assets  in  the  1860's  and 
1870's.  These  insights,  unfortunately,  are  not  integrated  into  the  story.  If 
Ottawa  actions  had  been  merged  systematically  into  the  narration,  a  sense 
of  Ottawa  participation  in  their  own  history  would  have  been  evident.  The 
authors  would  then  have  presented  the  whole  picture  of  the  struggle  over 
the  Ottawa  Indian  University,  revealing  the  complexities  of  Ottawa 
politics  as  well  as  the  web  of  Euramerican  intrigue. 

Rebecca  Kugel 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
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History  By  Word  of  Mouth: 
The  UCLA  Oral  History  Program 

Jacqueline  R.  Braitman 


In  1959  UCLA  established  the  Oral  History  Program  in  its  effort  to 
enhance  the  UC  Library  program  in  regional  history.  Since  its  inception 
the  program  has  collected  over  300  tape-recorded  interviews.  The  inter- 
views have  been  conducted  with  persons  selected  for  their  ability  to 
provide  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Southern  California 
and  other  subjects,  particularly  if  they  relate  to  the  collections  and 
research  work  of  UCLA.  The  collection  draws  upon  individuals  who  best 
illustrate  the  culture  of  the  region  through  their  unique  contributions  in 
such  fields  as  art,  business,  civil  liberties,  medicine,  politics,  social 
reform,  water  resources,  and  the  development  of  UCLA.*  Historians  in 
many  fields  can  utilize  the  unique  insights  of  personal  perspectives  regard- 
ing local,  regional  and  national  events. 

The  earlier  skepticism  regarding  the  reliability  of  oral  history  as  a 
methodology  is  disappearing,  according  to  UCLA  Program  director.  Dale 
Treleven.  Oral  historians  have  developed  successful  methods  of  collecting 
and  processing  interviews.  They  are  not  unlike  other  sources  such  as 
census  reports  and  newspaper  data,  in  that  oral  histories  must  be  carefully 
analyzed  and  interpreted  according  to  rigid  standards  of  accuracy  and 
objectivity.  As  described  in  the  guide  to  the  UCLA  program,  oral  history 
methodology  involves  the  collection  and  preservation  of  individual 
remembrances  and  reflections  prompted  by  the  disciplined  inquiry  of  a 
skilled  interviewer  who  is  well  versed  in  the  subject  of  the  narrative.  Oral 
history  interviews,  as  distinguished  from  those  in  other  disciplines,  do  not 
adhere  to  a  rigid  schedule  of  questions.  They  usually  proceed  in  a  relaxed 
conversational  manner,  with  the  interviewer  supplying  the  necessary 
guidance  to  maintain  the  flow  of  the  discussion. 

A  useful  introduction  to  the  method  and  historical  context  of  oral 
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history  will  soon  be  available  in  David  K.  Dunaway  and  Willa  Baum's 
forthcoming  book,  Oral  History:  An  Interdisciplinary  Anthology.  Other 
titles  currently  available  include  the  quarterly  Newsletter  of  the  Oral 
History  Association,  and  the  annual  Oral  History  Review,  each  with 
extensive  bibliographies,  and  Willa  Baum's  Transcribing  and  Editing 
Oral  History,  (Nashville,  1981.)  A  more  specific  utilization  of  the  tech- 
nique is  found  in  Oral  History  on  Women  in  Medicine,  a  collection  of 
interviews  conducted  by  Joyce  Another  for  the  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1977-1979. 

UCLA  Oral  History  Program  interviews  are  transcribed  verbatim  and 
edited  for  punctuation  and  spelling.  After  the  interviewee  reviews  a  draft 
of  the  transcript,  it  is  re-typed,  photocopied,  bound,  and  preserved  for 
researchers  at  the  UC  libraries  at  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley.  The  inter- 
views currently  on  file  are  available  through  the  Department  of  Special 
Collections  in  UCLA's  University  Research  Library.  The  Oral  History 
Program  is  a  section  of  the  Department  of  Special  Collections  at  UCLA. 
The  interviews  are  often  closely  coordinated  with  Special  Collections' 
manuscript  holdings. 

A  large  portion  of  the  holdings  focus  on  the  artistic  culture  in  Los 
Angeles,  particularly  the  rich  histories  of  L.A.'s  motion  picture  industry 
and  art  community.  For  example,  animation  experts,  camera  men,  and 
screenwriters  offer  accounts  of  Hollywood  beneath  the  glitter.  Many 
accounts  may  be  helpful  to  historians  of  film  and  labor.  Trade  union 
organizing,  relations  with  the  AFL,  and  studio  strikes  are  vital  aspects  of 
the  industry's  past  covered  in  some  of  the  collection's  holdings.  Other 
holdings  reveal  events  from  a  personal  perspective  in  business,  political, 
and  social  reform  history.  Some  of  the  more  familiar  names  on  file  include 
Walter  Knott,  Carey  Mc  Williams,  Ruth  St.  Denis,  Ray  Bradbury,  and 
John  Anson  Ford.  California's  military  history,  agriculture,  literature, 
journalism,  and  education  are  a  few  of  the  other  topics  available  for 
patrons  to  explore. 

Two  examples  of  interviews  with  early  California  residents  are  Samuel 
Butler  (1866-1965)  and  Hancock  Banning  (b.l892).  Banning  discusses 
his  family's  role  in  the  development  of  the  region,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Los  Angeles  Harbor.  Butler  provides  insight  into  early 
Pasadena,  Monrovia,  Venice,  and  Ocean  Park.  He  also  discusses  railroad 
magnate  Collis  B.  Huntington's  role  in  the  introduction  of  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railroad,  and  the  Wrigley  family's  (of  chewing  gum  fame) 
development  of  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

For  those  persons  interested  in  the  Progressive  era,  William  Jarvis  Carr 
(1879-1959),  a  California  State  Senator  from  1913-1923,  talks  about  the 
struggles  against  the  dominance  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  Francis 
J.  Heney  and  the  "graft  prosecutions,"  Governor  Hiram  Johnson,  the 
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Lincoln-Roosevelt  League,  and  the  Progressive  Party.  John  Gee  Clark 
(b.l890),  California  legislator,  executive  administrator,  and  judge, 
focuses  on  more  radical  politics  of  the  region  in  his  interview.  Clark  was 
elected  to  office  on  the  1934  ticket  of  Upton  Sinclair's  "End  Poverty  in 
California"  (EPIC)  campaign.  He  relates  his  experiences  and  his  views  on 
a  number  of  subjects  including  Normon  Thomas  and  socialism,  and  FDR 
and  the  banking  system.  John  F.  Also,  (b.l909)  Superior  Court  Judge, 
participated  in  an  interview  entitled,  "Observations  of  a  California 
Nisei."  This  covers  WWII  military  service  and  highlights  aspects  of  the 
Earl  Warren  era.  The  "Government  History  Documentation  Project: 
Ronald  Reagan  Era,"  was  part  of  a  joint  interviewing  project  with  the 
Berkeley  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to  document  the  administrations  of 
California  governors.  This  included  projects  on  Earl  Warren,  Goodwin 
Knight,  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr. ,  and  Ronald  Reagan. 

Other  interviews  available  in  an  extensive  section  on  civil  liberties 
include  an  interview  with  Fred  Okrand,  retired  director  of  the  ACLU, 
Southern  California  chapter.  Future  holdings  under  the  subject  of  black 
leadership  in  Los  Angeles  will  include  John  Lamar  Hill,  a  successful  black 
businessman,  and  Ruth  Washington,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Sentinel. 

The  Program  accepts  donated  oral  histories  as  well.  These  have 
included  an  interview  with  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Sr.,  fonner  governor  of 
California,  and  interviews  related  to  Holocaust  Studies,  the  history  of 
American  photography,  and  California's  Irish  community. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  methods  and  techniques  of  oral  history.  Dale 
Treleven  will  teach  a  graduate  seminar  in  the  Spring  quarter  of  1986.  See 
the  UCLA  Course  Catalog  under  Department  of  History  for  details.  The 
Program  office  in  136  Powell  Library  welcomes  your  visit,  but  requests 
that  you  call  first,  at  825-4932. 

*More  information  can  be  found  in  The  UCLA  Oral  History  Program,  compiled  by 
Constance  S.  Bullock  and  Saundra  Taylor,  1982  U.C.  Regents. 
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